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DEflICATION. 


can, no\f, onljji^ cherish,in meinory^those virtues, 
which it used td contemplate with veneraiion and 
love, in the actions and ^sentiments of iiisllov*! 
Highness the late Duke of ^nt.^ • 

To your Koyal Highness tiiis calamity is severe, 
and this lossiirreparable; and while so many have 
reason to deplore jt, an humble individual may 
well be supposed to share iu. j^oncern for the 
los^of him, who generously'«md nobl,> gave tlie 
support of his JB,oyal<iame, and prevailed on your 
Royal Higlinessto grant that of your gracious pa¬ 
tronage, to exertions, which' f^la^^5^ /or their sole 
end, the improvement of mankind. 

Under the shelter of that name, so justly dear 
to your Royal Highness and to this country’’, I 
humbly beg leave to present to your Royal High¬ 
ness this volume on ifae manageflij,ent of children. 
It has beeikwritten not so n>uelj^vi\,h a viev. to. the 
formiifg of their‘charaicters* to greatness, as. to 
goodness; toacctmiplishment asto^virtue; and is 
in consequenc^,fitted equally tothe inferior ranks, 
as to the'niost pxallell personages of the*einpir<'. 
For, to excel in gobdness ^ould be the aim ot all; 
to*be great, can be attempted but by few. ^ ' 
V May you, 'Madam, now agajvh b^est in the •ten- 
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ilorcst of all titles, that of mother, nii^y you, in 
y«»ur Iloyal Offspring, see rt'jal lyreatnesSs and no¬ 
bleness of mind joined to the happiest dispositions 
for r(!ceiving goc<^ impressions, and putting iu 
toret' every habit of virtue. A child is a gift of 

God: but a child that is'endowed with a soul in- 
^ • 

dined to goodness, and giving early indica'tiohs 
of future tfx^^ellence, is'a gift- which a mother 
may prize as th^ first of all earthly blessings 
which the Almighty deigng lo bestow. 

That you. Madam/ may be so favoured, is the 
sincere wisji,, asp^ if virtue b'e hereditary,* it is also 
the expectation, of her^ wh6 is with the highest 
respect, 


MaDAiM, 

• ^ ^ 

, ^your Royal HighiK'ss’s, 

Most hpinble, 

h|ost obedient ^d devoted Servant, 
ELtaikB'eTH Al»PLETON 




PREFACE 


In offering tl.i$ volume upon Educiltion to the public, it may be 
thought requisi'-i '‘ve some reason for adding another *0 the 
many works on this i.uportaiit subject. * • • 

The author begs then to say, that she would never have ven¬ 
tured to go beyond the lynits Marked out in her former work, 
(which has been so favourably received by the public) but for the 
suggestions.of a itldy, herself themother of *a nulheruus family, 
and the daughter of a much esteiimed friend.* “ The Private 
Education,” she observed, “ was not suited to age of infancy, 
and she should be glad to see from the same pen, a sequel, on the 
instruction df children.” The gentleman in reporting his daugh¬ 
ter’s opi'nion, likewise seriously urged the undertaking. 

Ill pursuance of this advice, the author, above three years since, 
sketched a few pages and ofIer< d them to the friend alluded to, 
for'kis approval objection; *when, haviii" obtained sufficient 
encouragement to induce kqr to propeed, she persevered, and has, 
at length, completed her task. 

There are, probably, many erroi/in the following system, and 
they will, doubtleqp, be soon detected.. Yet the author fears not 
generous, libefol criticism, a 'v,r<til-jsm which is neady to commend 
whe|;e praise is, in some degree, due, and which discovers a spirit 


•W. Porden, Esq. of Berners-street, in whose vicinity had the author cliaiired 
fo have resided when fliis work was Aqished, she woiim have beef i>o.st happy 
to have .submitted it to his correction, and have profitted by the judgment ana 
•taste for which he is’so highly distinguished. 




li> point out fauJtSlwrt^ch are more or less to lie Ibuiid in cvci » 
iniinau system^ not will inalii;iiityj hut with fairness and caiuloiir, 
as well as acuteness; a^iil ^ith some just consideration for the 
feelings of a writer; a consideration which every civilized heiiig 
is bound to shew to another. y* 

In sending this volume forth, the anthf. must.^iowever, L;-^ the 
indnlgetic^ of the public fur those parts of it, which may at tin' 
first glance, appear most tedious and tautological, it is, iinli ed, 
aliiic..t'impossible to consider the education of infancy and child¬ 
hood, but after the manner >f a miniature pictnrft,yn which ten 
thousand touches, and those, too, ol lhe^''jast delicate form, are 
employee' to produce the ellect we desire^ , nd if the painter must 
labour hy repeated fine stroktsi, to produce a perfect lescinhlaiice 
to his ori^iuiai, so must th<' writer, who aticnipis to dcsciihi wlial 
a little child should do, to bring liis iiu'ure to perfection in the 
estahlishinent''of Ihirroony between good ‘pii'u<iple and aition. 
The author ventures to think ,!thal a goml mother will ekensi this 
fault, if such itlje,.which only originates in a wish to leave no ijn- 
portunt point iiiituiiched. As for the rest, she will cheerfully at¬ 
tend to any suggestions for the improvement or correetion of her 
system, whenever its errors are fairly slated, and the means of im¬ 
provement desciilied. 


ERRtTUM. Page 90. line IS. “ The minds of the hist of men are mOsi 
ariificial, ” read, The minits o) ihe best of men are rendered so by are 
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I‘AUT I, 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


“ HE COMETH FOETH .LIKE A FLOnEB. ”• 


When reason first betfins to an infbnt, we notice 

the first shoots or seeds of passion ; they are very weak, 
and we give to them tlie general name of emotions. 

To every regular passion, there are three steps; and 
there are sometimes as many more from passion toexcess. 
A cause arises and jirodueessMiiolion ; emotion continued 
encra'vSfcs to allection; afiectioifencouraged, swells into 
passion. So far w*c permit; the passion^ are given us by 
the Almighty to agitate fhe strc'ain of life, At^iich would 
otherwise stagnate ; and to ]Moduce some strong current 
.into which we^ commit ouisel/es and our possessions; 
for one undeviatipg course must be.eipially tiur’s U emi* 
ncnce be our wish, and one Ibright goat will be »leep 
seated in our hearts, wjien virtue is our aim. The pursuit 
of knowledge, is in general, favouralile to virtue. Indus¬ 
try must be implied in llu; .successful attaiumtii|s ol a 
wise man, and industry is one great fundamental check 
tqi temptation anAto the suggestions ol vice. * , 



4 INTRODUCTORYi CHAPTER. 

# * 

The passion,s Iheii arc good. Emulation springs from 
passion. Eiithusiasiin grows from passipn. .Genius lives 
in entliusiasi''.• andviets of wisdom, virtue, hcroisin, 
magnanimity and religious zeal, with exceKence in sci¬ 
ence and art, which together form one glorious mass 
of religions and earthly example ; all spring from enthu¬ 
siasm. The regular passions we repeat are noble, but 
their excesses aru.what we should dread and start from 
ui horror. 



THE PASSIO]»S OF INFANCY! 


CHAPTER II. 


“ THAT WHICfi HATH BEEN IS NoW 


The infant, tlic'iijinlookingrouiufjas its framo strengthens, 
seems to gaze witli suriirize oiT »'»ery object which it 
meets with. Next to the expression of surprize, arises 
admiration,' from admiration grows curiosity ; curiosity 
is followed by desire, or wjshfulness. The couseipience 
of desire gratifu-d, is experience. rrom experienee 
spring^^y and love, fear or disgust, and sorrow. 

To^evemplify this grailuid d:'velopeniont, let us ima¬ 
gine a child of six jnonths old in the arms of its nurse; 
it is carried by her into a tight and shewy rooih, or is sea 
ted on her lap by a glittering tea-table. It immediately 
'gazes round in surprize, the little hand is sjnead open, 
tlie eye expands, hnd wanders from\)bJeet to.ol>>"et; -t- 
ways inclining most to rest on 'that which i*s animated or 
set in«notiou uy art or accident; the head is elevated, and 
the lips are severed, hut in profound silence. Presently 
the eountenanec assumes less of intensity; 'the 
sparkles, a half ^jnile plays on the lip, and discovers»ad- 
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miration. The inaiiiier now changes ; a IHlIe murmur, 
the extension of both arms, » quick niov^meiit of the 
feet, and geiv-S'il impatience, shew curiosity; curiosity to 
listen, to entfuire, to t6uch. Curiosity grows into desire; 
an interrupted half angry cry,, and more eager gestures 
sudiciently mark the progress wliieh emotion has made. 
Some ready hand is now prepared-to give the child one 
from aiflft.ig the desired objects: this is jicrhaps a spoon 
a cup, or a bit of cliiiia, by which some sort of noisy jin¬ 
gle is produced, and tlie faculties of liearing, seeing and 
feeling arc soothed; this to an infant is joy, joy springing 
from experience. 

lJut Jet us.suppose that water was ttro object of the 
infant’s particularattraction ; that the nurse iiicautiously 
suffered it to plunge its ' little fingers into a cup which 
was glistening tlwough the 4team'of the hot fluid. The 
child is pained, withdraws its hand, and bursts into a fit 
of crying ; experience then brings sorrow. 

The same child is attracted by a handsome cat, is al¬ 
lowed to toirchher; ui,ie:,nsciously puts its finger into 
her eye, or strokes her too hard, the animal sharply turns 
lifts up her foot, and sheathes her claw in the tender 
flesh ; screams and tears indicate sorrow, and the cling¬ 
ing to the nurse’s neck discovers fear, and this too is 
thd result of experience. • 

But desire has another source and one*of great^wer. 
This is want; afcd want is an aclinor/iedgment of our 
ilependuiicaon the universal law, self-preservation. 

Want is oftwosorts,natural and artificial; these should 
be followed by moderation of enjoyment, and restraint, 
wliich wil^ iroducc sqbmission to the dictates of religion 
and virtue, oikI open a wgiy for the gradual practice of 

£ to God and man. Such a kpowledge is the very 
ice of good principles ; and principles good or bad, 
afmTesponding charac.ter. 

Cariosity and desire are then the main springs to ac¬ 
tion- dnring infancy, and in the iudicious gratification or 
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restraint of them'consists much of tiie important art of 
early education. I^et us further consider both ; and first, 
to begin with curiosity. 

Were man never impelled by this feeling, lie would he 
lower than brutes ; for a brute can turn out of his way 
from the right to the left, to look and examine, even 
when his appeftte is satisfied, which is a proof that he 
does, ill however small a degree, share tjo noble 'Sn im¬ 
pulse. But it happens that curiosity eiiters largely into 
the human composition, and from the smallest workings 
of reason in its dawn, grows into that mental hunger 
whicli cncreases in proportion as it is fed; which lends 
childhood on from elements to principle; .urges^ yogth 
from principle to artimpels forward maturity from 
art to science, and having egeouraged the human mind 
in its intense searth through ’dilferent systems, forsakes 
not decrepitude till it is bowed down to the grave, and 
stands iiijon ctei'fiity. 

I have already noticed the manner in which curiosity 
first shews itself in infants. "^Sl^e^dispositfon to handle 
and examine is often most injudiciously checked by 
hastiness, inattention, or idleness in the attendant; and 
hence ofle causcof impatience or fretful ness in the infant, 
which desired to exercise its powers. On the other hand 
in the unguardctl licenceof it, isoften the originof odious 
faults vcliich afterwards appoar,* and for which we can 
in ii'v'way alledge any satisfactory reasob. Let me give 
an instance of my Ineatiiftg. • 

An infant will stretch out its hand towards a lighted 
•candle with as much eagerness as to a piece of red 
sealing wax; botj^ are very attractive. A,wine-glass 
is as pretty Ihuking as a teurspoon ; anfl a tea cup is 
quite as fine as two gr three ohl keys tied together. 
Now it so happens perhaps, that the mother or nursery¬ 
maid who is holding the child is a little wearied with 
tlje exertion of. trying to damp its ardour, or check 
its efforts to reaclir, or possess something itpces.'TOia 
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child is irritated by desiring in vain. 1*he mother is pos¬ 
sibly conversinj; with some body, or. engaged in think¬ 
ing ; at allK'ients, she is not attending to the demands 
of the infant: presently it cries and leans forward again, 
“ My dear child,” she observes, looking in its face and 
in a tone of weariness, “ what do you want ? there, let 
me sec; a tea-cup ? well, hold it, but mind, do not break 
it: now hush, be quiet.” The conversation goes on, or 
the train of thought is pursued. In a few minutes the 
infant seizes the keys and dashes them against the cup 
which is broken, and fstils to the ground. The mother 
is then roused. Vexation, impatience, or anger darkens 
her co'intenance. The child starts, looks up, and in¬ 
stantly perceives the change. “ Oh my dear child, how 
naughty it was to break the cup ! Naughty child ! ’ is 
the exclamatiori perhaps ; but assurctlly whether there 
is or is not a forbearance in words, there is no restraint 
over the countenance, and as the infant always turns to 
the face for its doom, tears and fright follow. 'I'hc mother 
is now conscious that the*'blame belongs to herself: she 
immediately kisses the babe, and by way of consoling it 
for her own carelessness and injustice, may '‘even offer it 
again another cup. 

Now when a child of six, eight, or ten months, has 
been so treated, let us very narrowly observe its own 
countenance. Are not vfonder, pernlexity, and c^ifusion 
expressed in every little feature with' something o'f the 
triumph of human nature in gaining a cause, however 
bad ? As the child is first improperly indulged by the 
parent; then reproved for an accident of which it was 
not conscious; then caressed for shewing sorrow ; and 
then indulged again in ^the same way ;* may we not 
throughout his little action discover the gradual opera¬ 
tions of reason and consciousness begin and end in 
confusion ? For when the object once forbidden was re¬ 
ceived a second time, it was accepted v/ith timidity an<l 
fear,* the young eye looked increduloAs on the object. 
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from that to the ^iver, then back again several times, as 
if doubting, but all was calm ; the countenance of the 
mother had resumed its composure and kindness. Some- 
thinglikc tli^i (luestion of “WhyAvas tliat'liice just now 
altered ? 1 had then the game kind of thing which I hold 
now,” flashes instantly across the tender mind; perplexity 
arises, the feehng is too mighty for an infant, the matter 
is instantly given up and forgotten in the jdayi with the 
object: yet a vague undetermined sense of weakness and 
contradiction remains impressed on the* dawning mind. 
The very ne!|ft time any thing wanted, the infant will 
feel that a riotous perseverance will procure it; thj^t on 
points of refusaf and permission, theiv is no fixed rule ; 
that by crying very lustily for the loss of one tiling, a 
similar one will be given ; that an action liowe\cr seem¬ 
ingly wrong may* be committed over ^gain, if it suit 
the fancy to set the lungs to work ; that, in short, a child 
may always conquer whenever lie pleases. ’ 

Here is a mass of error from'une inconsiderateUiought- 
less deed ! And yet we only wilder that ourow iicliiklrcn 
are not quite perfect, and that tliose of our neighbours 
are so perverse, so obstinate, so humoursome, so capri¬ 
cious, sc* discontented,so passionate, so refractory, when 
from the falseindulgcuce o*f mothers,and the selfish care¬ 
lessness of attendants whose only aim is to quiet Miss,‘or 
MasterAit any rate, thcfoiindatimi for every kind of disor¬ 
der iftid impropriety was laid ? “ How vhry odd it is that 
the child should bte so chiining as to retollest, that the 
last two nights he has been taken out of his bed and has 
•sat lip for an hour. You see he won’t be pacified till we do 
the same now,” ^uis observed man,y an ignorant nur¬ 
sery-maid. It is not cunning,, but the dominion of habit 
just beginning to declai-c itself, and w hich through the aid 
of memory tells the infant that what has been done once, 
or twice, msy be done again. 


B 
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The curiosiljy of infancy must then he answered by 
moderate gratification. WhencYcr ^ chjld stretches 
forth its littlettmnd to an improper object, we should con¬ 
descend to recollect that it is a creature endowed with 
reason; and stiould accustom ourselves to say aloud, 
“ My child you must not have that; it is not good for 
you.” This may be thought very silty, because the in¬ 
fant canHot undecstand language ; bui there is something 
which it can understand, and this is, the countenance. 
Now to prove it, if any person doubt, let a mother shake 
her head and frown upon.her child of six, .eight, or ten 
months old ; will he notlovve'r his ua-ter lip and begin to 
whimpgr ? Let lifer assume the expresSou of fear. 'I’he 
child will start, and look alarmed. She may pretend to 
grieve, and seem to shed tvars, when gravity will steal 
over the baby’s face. Or she may laugh, and the infant 
will immediately smile. Now we know that a certain 
expression of feature accompanies every -sentiment. 
Mild, affectionate expostulation can never throw an nn- 
plcasiug cast over lyj i«:xious mother’s countenance ; 
“That thing you wish for is not proper for you, my little 
dear, but mamma will find something else.” „ An infant 
may or may not understand the very words, bw. after a 
little eager impatience shewn it would consider the af¬ 
fectionate, mild, yet firm expression of the mother’s 
countenance, and feci nht only that it must sul rtiit, but 
that there was nothing unreasonable in the required'sub- 
mission; etdjieciaily as the cai^ful parent would ha\e 
selected a small jnece of wood, or a stick of sealing-wax, 
a little box, or a sheet of paper over which it might have 
full pojver, f ither to hold or to let fall. , Here then, is the 
first principle; never to allow an infant at one time, that 
whidi at another may be improper : or in other words, 
not to give any article for play which will reiiuire watch¬ 
ing fov fearof accidenttothe infant or the object; because 
we who profess to watch, may forget to do so, and the 
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accident may li|ippen for^which the infant is sure in some 
way 01 ' other, to be a sutferer. * 

It is the ifuty bf all who are concerned with infants, in 
every possible way to encourage the feelii.g which ever¬ 
lastingly impels them. There are many large objects, as 
well as the thousands of small ones tiaily in use, or sight, 
which.affect p hahy to whom every thing is new. It loves 
to be held up under both arms on a lev. l with^a.chair ; to 
pat with its hands on the cushion ; to Idel, look, and even 
put its mouth close, that it may make i/se of every sense 
to find out what the thing is. There can be no reasonable 
objection to’this, nor to its toimhing a table, or the shut¬ 
ters, or blinds ; nor if it be attracted by the gaudy colours 
of a carpet, to its being allowed to crawl over’thc*fine 
surface, and feel the bright worsteds, indeed the last is a 
serviceable kini^ of an^usement to an infant, its limbs are 
strengthened, and its chest ojiened by the exercise. Yet, 
even in stych gyatificatiou a* these trMing» indulgencies 
afford, kome caution is neceswary. We hold a very little 
child to a large looking-glairs, this is well; and a most 
delightful object the infant finils^t, when he looks ear¬ 
nestly and sees another infant, and a j)crson very much 
like luy in whose arms be is held, with a:\otherrooni re¬ 
flected, and in it the very same chairs, pictures, papering 
&c. as there ajipears in that in which he is himself; all 
this is puzieling, but it is no^vilhstaiuiing very pretty. 
Thg child ilesires tO touch; this too» we may permit; 
but the indulgence grastetl forany eonsider.ab'.e lengti. of 
time produces irritation, lie sees every thing promised, 
and can possess notiiing. It is wise therefore to move 
away to another inti'resting objeet; Imt a tliougbtloss 
person reinayis fill the hand and the lips jvaVe iire-scd the 
mirror ; the child trying iu vain to bite the siirface grows 
vexfed and disappointed ; begins to cry and to he f'letin', 
ami this loo v\e might have prevented; iudcetj all tantiv* 
lining should be studiously avoided. 
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But objects of fife are luucli more amui9(ii!; to cbibIreA 
iliaiiinauininte ones. An infant is always ijcli^lite<lto|;lay 
with little boj'i^r girls ; laughs outright at any tricks 
or gambols tlity may slliew, and always bvumls with 
<lelight as they approach tl) kiss,^ or to fondle with it. 
Next to children, an infant is attracted by animals. A 
fly, beetle, cal,sj>ider, dog, bird, cock, hcn,»j)ig and cat¬ 
tle, arealf pleasingaudiiiteresting to imjnejndioed child¬ 
hood. An infant which is old enough to notice, is quite as 
jnuch amused with thesightof a s})ider as of a butterfly; 
but by being accustomed to hear inconsiderate persons 
cry out, Oh nasty spider, tve must kill it,” and from 
seeing them actually j)uttlieir threat in execution, it does 
at last feel an antipathy to spiders andiu general to most 
kinds of insects, * , 

But a dog audeat, or the'j oung of these animals are 
for the iuo.st part the lawful prey of children. They are 
allowed to diWe tiieir little sharp fingers into the fur; to 
pinch the skin; to drag up'the ears ; and to pull the tail 
of the unfortunate littl^^lcMi or whel]>, and if the poor 
beast attemjjt to defend itself, it is pcrliaps corrected. I 
have myself heard a mother say on being reminded of the 
animaPs sufferings, “ Oh nonsense; do you ihink»a baby 
has strength to hurt a beast ? ” Yes, 1 think it has ; and 
I afti of oj)iiiiuu that if it he not tuuglil betVer, it will have 
the inciinatiou loo. An infant will .soinetimcs v\iud its 
hand so strongly'in a sister or brother’s hair, that tears 
will burst fori ii, bciore the fingbrs cifii be disengaged. 
The gra.sj) of a babe is very strong for an instant, and 
r^uile enough so, to force a good natured dog or eat to, 
cry out. The natural feeling of an infaqtis to look grave 
and to be startled, or a evy of pain, but on casting its 
eyes around,if it perceive no gentle,fidmonition,no serious 
looks such as always appear when sister’s hair is pulled^ 
or her i(^ce scratched by little nails which are often very 
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long and sharp; if it hear nothing like * Tfake care, my 
love, pussy is^hurt; puss is crying because you have hurt 
her, she knows when she feels ])ain,” if, in short, the child 
do not see any real commiseration for thd beast by a 
stroking down of her fur, or by a* kind look directed to her, 
thischild will go on tormenting, and teazing, and vexing 
dumb cVeatures, and will give admission iu its little breast 
to all tlie first j)i iiic‘ipl(;B of bard beartcd^iess and cruelty. 
And thus arc children cruOl at first, from ignorance and 
neglect; and afterwards IVoni habit; and in these causes 
may we tracc.all laxity and w*int of principle iu their 
maturer years. ' * 

But of all food for curiosity, none is‘equal to that i£ur- 
nished by nature iu tlie open air. So deligbtful are the 
fields, walks, gardens and nipa’dows, that however fretful 
a child may be in tlie lx)use,’he clieers up and is good in 
the moment that he feels. the breath of heaven play over 
bis face; that he beholds the wide expanse above, the trees 
grass, vallies, and water aroiiad, and the birds, lambs, 
or poultry moving in difrcrciffr'lu-ections. Every tear is 
dried away ; every faculty is upon the stretch. Every 
sense is lulled in enjoyment. Admiration is wound up 
to a high pitch, aird yet curiosity is passive. It becomes 
active, however, if wc break off a bough and give the 
child ; if we give him a daisy, or if we set liiiii dowffon 
an enamelled sunny bank, the busy band soon grasps a 
blade of grass, and that is immediately* felt, examined, 
and tasted. * • • 

Persons who reside in great cities during the whole 
.year, may not have ojijiortunities to send their cliildreu 
into fields and raqadows, nor may they alwaysfind it con~ 
venient to send them for walking in tlie royal parks : 
but they certainly ha\e it in their power with respect to 
other resources, to gratify the ardent curiosity of children 
iu a judicious and careful luauucr, always keeping pgiiurd 
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over themselves, and laying down cer<,ain rules of righi 
and wrong from which no temptation or feeling should 
prompt them to deviate. Infants wifi then learn what 
they are to<({epeud upon, and mothers ms^y know what 
they have a right to expect in t^heir children. 
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CHAPTER. III. 


>CND THOU fiAIDST, 1 .SHALL HR A LADY FOR RVCR; SO THAT THOU DIDST 
NOr LAY THK.8E TH1N05 tfO THY HRARf/’ 


Having giwit a»few remarks’ upon cunosit^, we must 
consider tlie desire orwislifulne'sjs of infancy, as springing 
from wants, real and arlificialv 

As an infant has no speech, and but little action in its 
first months^ we have no means of distinguishing its p.ir- 
ticuiar feelings, A short plaintive cry is the only war¬ 
ning we have of its uneasrness, actual pain, hunger, or 
fatigue. As a very young infant is iinineiiiately unc7er 
the influence of nkture, and as. n;»tuie gives no sign with¬ 
out acnuse, we are not to rest satished ^supposing that 
even a mother could do stf) until this cause is discovered. 
11 linger vve guess, i»the first probable reason for distress. 
JSatural food is then presented, but rejected, VVe then 
imagine the cry is of uneasiness, /rom a tightness in 
the dress; a pressure of some delicate part of the little 
delicate frame, or pe^hajis a pin piercing the teiider 
flesh;* jieihaps cold is the reason of the infant’s cries, 
its extremities are cliillcd and comfortless; itd^ hurt, 
possibly, from being handled too roughly; or it is wearied 
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and pines fo/Test; or lastly it is suffering under one of 
the many complaints of infancy ; for tips a medical man 
must be consulted ; the other evils a mother may lessen, 
or do away Entirely herself. <. 

As the infant grows older, however, it mixes with men 
and women the creatures of art; and from watching and 
imitating them, joined to the opportunities which a mo¬ 
ther’s uegligcnve affords, it in some degree loses its 
subjection to nature. We may hear a child of six or 
eight months old cry very loudly, and yet sometimes 
presume he is urged by . no real want. Every mother 
should make it her duty to attend herself to the cry of 
her child that she'herself may judge, or at least try to 
judge, of his wants. No nursery-maid would then dare 
to shake her head and hand at the infant, and in a passion 
call it “a little tiresome cross tiling,’^ the manner of 
doing which, more than the words, causing the child to 
cry ten times louder; when,to stifle his voice^ the imagi¬ 
nary want which he was pleased to have, would be im¬ 
mediately gratified, muphto his moral or physical injury. 

Likings and dislikings for instance, would be the same 
in all infants, if all were under the same particular regi¬ 
men during the first year of infancy, and that ull were 
accustomed as .were the Spartans, to see people eat and 
drink the same quality and quantity of fftod. As a proof 
of this, we know that theMrst naturaf food is the same 
every where, and that every babe iS satisfied widi it. 
But when hature is quitted for art, for nourishment made 
by human hands, what diversity, what mixture, what 
unnatural preparations and in what improper quantities 
are our children supplied! Food, instead of being taken 
as a mere support to life, is madea principal business and 
source of delight; and so great ere our excesses from 
the pampering of appetite that from childhood ofir Ibodies 
are oftefi injured by the excess in those means which 
wece ^tended to preserve them. "What is the reason 
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¥ wonder, that the child will not eat his foo<l to day ob¬ 
serves the mother to the maid. “I fancy ma’m it is not 
sugared enough for the little gentleman,” replies the lat¬ 
ter. Not sugared enough ?” answ’ers the mother, feeling 
something of a sense of impropriety, “ Oh it is very wrong 
to accustom the child to sweet things.” “ La! madam a 
littlesugar cannot hurt it, poor little dear, and indeed the 
child is so cunning, it wonU touch a bit jf it is. not well 
sweetened,” replies the maid. The mother allows another 
spoonful of sugar in the food, and with pleasure watches 
the child as he eats voraciously.. Would the mother feel 
so much pleasure if she wereassured, that the cries of ^er 
son in the night were occasioned by slmrp pains in Ips 
tender frame ? that these pains proceeded from over eat¬ 
ing, or excess ; that the excess’was the consequence of 
food which should have been simple and light, beingmade 
rich and tempting to the palate ? and that the food thus 
prepared wjiis owing to the negligence ahd cluel weak¬ 
ness of thb child’s mother ? Ve;?, you, oh mother, who 

start up to your son’s little hoi; who take him in your 
arms, press him to your hosom, speak to him the softest 
words, and qhange his position athousand times in the 
teuderes^inauner; yes it is yourself who were to blame 
and look to your own work; one disorder may provoke 
another, and your.child may be your victim. At any rato, 
if through topical*remc<lies he^may be pretty well reco¬ 
vered by the followiug day, bis food will bothe same, and 
though fatal eifects may not immediately follow,, yet you 
will probably on some, not very distant day see your son a 
notorious glutton, and a selfish child. 

Now if children’s food were-simply^ nourishing, with¬ 
out having any tJiing decidedly flattering tq the taste, 
they would eat just enough of it to satisfy real wants, and 
no more. It is remarkable that the commonest food of 
nature is the most tiisteless, and yet the most nourishing. 
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called flavour, arid water has next to none., And why should 
sugar be adde'd to the finest wheaten biscuit or breads 
which is scalded by new boiling milk, whid-h, if it be too 
rich for a cold’s stomach, may be reduced with clear 
water ? and why is it neccssar;^ to give a child which can 
masticate its food, aquantit^ of butter on its bread, much 
less sugar on the top of the butter. I havp heard several 
little children say, “ I am very hungry.” I have replied, 
” then take a piece of bread.” “ No,” they have an¬ 
swered, “not dry bread ; bread and butter.” Had these 
children been under my care, that I could have taken the 
liberty, for a liberty it'certainly is to interfere in any 
family however negligently ordered it may be, I should 
have skid, “My dear child you cannot be very hungry if 
you refuse a nice piece of bread.” With one little girl, 
a relation, I did so; she walked away in good humour 
and in about an hour returned, really hungry saying, “ I 
will eat the bread now.” Q'he truth is,^that a false appe¬ 
tite is easily made and encouraged; and there is no 
person, not even an engfis^* gentleman of the present day, 
who professes to w^tTrom his breakfast at nine or ten 
o’clock till his dinner at seven or eight in the evening 
without eating (though by the quantity of both meals, he 
endeavours to make up every deficiency) who would re- 
fpse to taste an extraordinary delicacy, at any hour; 
and it is scarcely possible to eat &o much as not to 
be able totastqsomething, a very little while after every 
meal. Thus between breakfaijt at eight or nine, and din¬ 
ner at one o’clock, a child fancies he is hungry two or 
three different times, but we are to observe that he can 
only eat of such and such things; bread andjam, or bresfd 
and butter; and ffequently no brestd at all, but only 
cake. “ 1 don’t like bread and butter, I*like cake,” the 
child says. Next comes the dinner. A little clyld has 
meat cut small with or without bread, as he pleases; 
gravy is added; forced meat, or what is called stuffing to 
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dome kinds of meat is added, and this stuffings is made of 
suet, crumbs ^ of Jbread, parsley, thyme, nutmeg, salt, 
pepper and eggs. Potatoes mashed with butter, cream, 
or milk, and salt are added. Then follows ptr^ing, sup¬ 
posing only of boiled batter, as'it is called, it is made of 
flour, milk, and eggs boiled; but this makes a very insipid 
dish it k thougtit, without a sauce of boiled butter, flour, 
sugar and sometimes wine. Here is a rdny simple dinner 
of meat and pudding, which consists of twenty different 
ingredients prepared indifferent lu&urious ways. Does 
not a child gorge down more of such a dinner than lie 
would if thepuddingwhich iffa wliolesome one were with¬ 
out sauce; the meat which is nourishing, without forced 
meat and melted butter; and if the potatoes which are 
excellent alone were boiled in plmn water, and eaten with 
a little salt to assist digestion t But my list of articles is 
not complete without beer, and country b^ is stronger 
than that of London. Besides all these, it geubrally hap¬ 
pens that we see apples, orang'es, or nuts forced down, 

after a ehild has eaten so mucIFthat he has laid down the 

• <• 

spoon in absolute inability to proceed. Whereas if plain 
food, the plaipest cookery, and one, or at most, two kinds 
of disheswrith much bread were presented, there would 
be no temptation to eat afteb hunger was satisfied. Hun¬ 
ger r did I say i the little pampered children of tlte 
middle and high Classes nevenkoew, are never allowed 
to know what hunger is. The very instaJIt they feel the 
least sympton of hunger they demand food ; and having 
no real want of it, are nice, difficult and dainty. If the 
practice were adopted of giving a child every time he 
asked, a piece of good dry bread, we ghouldsee that three 
hours might pass between meal and meal. But so far at 
present, is this from being the case, that if a child only 
cry, hets fed ; if a little girl or boy knock his head against 
the table, his screams are stopped by an orange,, or an 
apple, or a biscuit; if a child is wonderfully good he is 
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rewarded wjtll a cake.- If he is extremely naughty, 
something eataUe is denied him. 'I'he whole sum and 
employment of infancy, the whole glory and honour of 
childhooi^eem to be*centered in eating and drinking 

Are we then really so'unwjpe as not to perceive that 
children are too much inclined to be selfish and greedy ? 
and that instead of our being disposed ta encour.age and 
foster iathem such pernicious habits, we should by every 
possible means check these propensities, and lead a young 
person not to be hypocritical, and say he dislikes what he is 
partial to, or to be cynical, in despising the enjoyments of 
the table ; but to consider and hold the action of eating 
for what it really is, as ne-cessary for the support and en- 
crease of the human frame, but for which, however, a 
moderate quantity only is wanted. 

The knowledge that infants gain oi^what theymay, and 
what they may not do, proceeds from denial and gratifi¬ 
cation of wishfulness or desire. Thi^, knowledge is ex¬ 
perience, or principle ; ^and by it they regulate their little 
actions j with it are emotions strengthened into affections. 
The affections mak'e ^ay for the passions; and it cannot 
be repeated too often, that good or bad passions, or the 
regular passions with their excesses, spring fyom either 
good or bad principles, and* I must assert once more, 
U»at these principles begin to form like, the roots of a tree 
from the seed, from thf v^ry tendereshage of infancy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


"tOCH AS THE WORKMAN IS, SUCH IS THE WORK.* 


When a cliild has passed liis first year, we discover in 
him the first workings of the passions, and we partly dis¬ 
tinguish the bend»which his Aaracter wHl hereafter take. 
These passions are not to be extinguished as some would 
have them,* they* are to be regulated, and tempered by 
the cultivation of the corresponding associate virtues; 
they are to be naturally, deli^tely, tyid firmly directed if 
we wish them to flow on in an even course. If we expel 
the irregular stream from the meadow, it will rush 
along iii*another direction, break up a bed for itself, and 
tear away the high road. Whereas if we had quietly di¬ 
verted the current into a natural furrow, wo might have 
viewed an object 6f interest or OVnament in every little 
vigorous wave, and of enjoyment in evei^ rippling mur¬ 
mur indicative equally oPpurity and strength.* 

Now in this most important age, when faculty opens 
daily, and the living soul tender as melted wax receives, 
every impression, let us pause to ask.onc question. Who 
is the companion of the child ? ^ And as 1 have made al¬ 
lusion to warm wax, let us go a little further, and enquire 
if it b^not true, that those who surround the child, with 
whom he is most actively associated, will fix the stt^mp of 
their own sentiments, opinions and prejudice on the cliihU 
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Let us follow the siinilituile, and suppose a child can re- 
ceive two distinct impressions from t^o distinct sets of 
associates. Will he not bear the marks as a medal or 
coin, on w^ch, however they be weakened^ or effaced by 
time are yet scarcely ever t» be worn entirely away? 
Wax, when it is cooled becomes a hard substance; we 
may break, but cannot bend it, until it is agaiirheated, 
and we may then give a new impression. But by what 
process can we dissolve principle and character and form 
them anew ? The solvent property of wax would be often 
most desirable in the human mind and heart, but it is 
desired in vain ; and not truer are the explanatory la¬ 
bels tQ a new coin of the reigning monarch’s name, than 
are the sentiments and actions of any youth, of the prin¬ 
ciples and stamp which his nature received from the 
companions and treatment *of his infancy. Let me again 
ask, who are these companions ? On the one side are the 
mother, I will even add fatiher, although a father with all 
bis strong parental affection is not disposed or fit¬ 
ted for communicatjon^witfi a Uttle child ; on the other 
side are dependants. 

Now these dependants consist of persons, who, for 
the most part, have had little or no education, by the 
Word education, I do not m^an mere reading, writing, 
ciphering or any other acquirement, but good instruction 
however simple, yet moral, really arid fundamentally. 
Servants, ther£ certainly are, who hawe been respectably 
brought up, who have been taught to think and act well, 
and do falfil their duty; but even such are deficient in 
judgment, when children’s morals, manners, and habits 
are concernedand, indeed, how can we expect that a 
servant should be more qoncemed for the future happi> 
ness and honour of her charges, than are the very parents 
themselves ? How can we expect the most faithfitl nur¬ 
sery-maid in the world, to. study causes, weigh conse¬ 
quences, compare habits with principljes, and principle 
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with character? {The idea is ridiculous. Goodnature 
is the first ^ual^ty required in a nursery-maid) and 
what will not good nature lead an ignorant, yet kind 
hearted girl to do ? Prejudices too, are strong^iVt in weak, 
unemployed minds, and thoir foi'ce with regard to those 
who have to deal with children is as extraordinary as it 
is absurd. • • 

Were a mother a great deal in the nursory, she would 
be ableto counteract the effects of prejudice in a thousand 
ways, and would be of infinite service to a tractable dis¬ 
posed person; but to speak truly, tractable dispositions 
of twenty, thirty, or forty years standing, are very rar^. 
Our habits good or bad, grow with us, aftd strengthen as 
we advance into life; and the older we are, the more 
difficult do we find it to alter t}iem. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, a mother may ti^ to find out a servant who 
will obey her particular orders. But she must lay down 
her rules not as being of ben^t to the ctiild, *for an ig¬ 
norant mffid will never perceive any, but as being her 
pleasure aud desire. Yet, let Iber always recollect that to 
promise is easy; to perform so difficult, that the promise 
is often at first, neglected and next forgotten. 

There is a notion prevalent among the lower classes, 
that cold and much water is’improper for infant ablution. 
There is scarcely, a servant who would take more thah 
half a pint of water and that quantity warm, to wash a 
child. , Now if the mother command withffirmness that a 
—-:-' - »- 

* The prejudices and fanciful experiments of the lower orders who settle and 
have families, are beyond all conception ridiculous. Amongst this class, prejudice 

as strong in London as in the most distant counties. The doting mother of a 
pryir infant in London to my own knowledge, has lately lost herchild from her 
own absurdities. First she fed the poor infant with tecon when it cried; next 
•be spent her all upon Raspberry jam, of whicli she’believed it wanted a meal. 
And lastly from some jlUfated expectation, she fancied its health was to be com¬ 
pletely restored by soot and water. ThechilAlied, and the mother was heart¬ 
broken for her loss. Who has not heard of charmed necklaces (for which there 
is a regular bouse and trade in London) to assist the child’s teeth in their progress 
throu^i the gumsT Of the wonderful effects of sugar and butter ? Of the danger 
of cutting infants’nails the first year lest they prove thievesf with a thousand 
other almrdities much less inuocent than these, both with respect totoe’beillh 
and the character of children of the lowest classes. 
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large vessel rhould be filled with cold water, and that a 
sponge should shower it over the child^very morning, a 
promise will be given to that eifeot; but the act will not be 
performed^ unless she herself stand by, ard see that her 
commands are really obeyed. > If she do not choose that 
the food should be cloyed with sugar, she must herself 
stand by when the food is prepared. Untaught minds 
which only regard the present, argue thus; “ Why 
should we be so particular ?' Why so careful to do this, 
and abstain from that ? Why should a child be made 
to scream (which he may do at first) undej’ a sluicing of 
cold water, when a small quantity of warm would do as 
wpll And what harm can there be in a little sugar 
If the mother after throwing over her child’s limbs a 
stream of clear water, and then dressing him quickly 
were to point to him as ltd is closingjiis eyes for sleep, 
with all the sweet calm of a cherub, his frame braced 
and vigorous, his littlehands spread open in,liealth, and 
his countenance blooming, placid, and lovely, if the 
mother were to sa^, “ l^ok at the infant and see if his 
whole body be not strengthened, and refreshed, and im¬ 
proved by this my plan ? ” the lip would acquiesce, but 
the mind of ignorance and prejudice would remain un¬ 
convinced. 

* Thus, argument is vain, with such, .upon the matter. 
We must take it for gnnnkid, that all servants, however 
gentle may betheir natures, howeveractive their services, 
and however fair their promises, do certainly possess, 
in common with the class to which they belong, 
more or less of prejudice and ignorance; and against the 
effects of these, it is the duty of all concerned with chil¬ 
dren, to ^uqrd. 

But would not the safer waybe, to allow children very 
little communication with servants ? Yes ; and 4his is 
practipable, provided mothers will agree to give up some 
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of their quiet, aope of their pleasures, add laueh of thek 
time 

I recollect'being one day seated at table by a fine little 
girl whilst sl^e was at dinner. I wall invited b^ my friend 
who helped her, to taste t^e fritters from which she was 
making her repast. A piece of one was cut off and given 
to me. *1 ate k whilst the child who sat by, made haste 
to finish her’s, eyeing me all the time. Kt length she 
said, You greedy slut.” •! immediately stopped, and 
looked at her very earnestly. She seemed very little 
disconcerted and went on with hjer dinner. 1 then turned 
to my friend and said, “ WJierd could she have learnod 
such an expression ? Assuredly from some servant; and 
the feeling too which dictated it is a selfish one, she fears 
there will not be enough left for herself.*' The lady 
then reasoned wit^f the 4ttle girl, and sai^ what she con¬ 
sidered as proper, and 1 felt an additional proof of the 
influence of example over tender minds. ’Inaccuracies of 
language,* and improper expres|ionB, which they adopt 
from their attendants, cbildi%n lose as they receive the 
polish of study; but the sentiments, andfirstimpresmons 
are always preserved, though the persons fircun whom 
they were received, may be long since forgotten. 

As the consideration of language has just now been 
hinted at, it may.be as well to make an observation here, 
before we proceed further. , * 

Wl^pn a child begins* to speak, and to put his words in 
the form of sentences, if dhe person who alwsvys assists 
him, is herself correct, the child’s language will be ever 
the same. A child can only imitate sound by sound; and 
can only gain knowledge from whaj he sees and hears. 
If improper wofds, or low language are not uttered be¬ 
fore him, he will not make use of either. Long words or 
difficult sentences he will uotoften recollect,because he at 
first has no idea of their meaning; but whenever hejias an 
idea, he will suit language to it, which shall neither be 

D 
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revolting to a delicate ear, nor inappri^riate to the sub-' 
ject.* 

As much as we may, without allowing, a- child to pre¬ 
sume, we ^hould atte'nd to him whenever ,he addresses 
himself to us, or to others, if we be present. Indeed tlie 
great object of a mother shoidd be, to make the improve¬ 
ment of her child’s mind and heart her chief care ; at the 
same time ho\vever that she conceals this grand principle 
upon which she acts : o. to speak as the sacred his¬ 
torian of Mary does, she should lay up these things in her 
heart. Our best actions produce disgust and weariness 
when related by ourselves; the mention of^ or allusion to 
them, creates a doubt of our motives, as it certainly does 
of our modesty. Acquaintances could not but respect a 
motherinternally, who knew not from herself, but might 
only guess thaj her refusal to some parties of pleasure 
was given from a wish to be near her children ; and can 
such people hhlp admiring the mothcgr who leaves them 
in her drawing-room, with an excuse for a few minutes, 
whilst she flees to her niKsery, and there, holding her 
little children’s hand4 between her own as they kneel at 
her feet, hears them offer up a very short prayer to the 
God who made them, before they lie down .to sleep; 
which prayer might, and probably, would have been neg- 
Iscted had not the parent been present ? Every one is 


• A few monthsa^t'Oi f was playing with theonly son of Admiral G-— a very 
intelligent enquiring child of four yean old. I turned over, for his amusement, a 
number of nCates descriptive of many tow As and scenes in Palestine, when upon 
coming to BetUeliem, he obliged me to stop and asked me so many questions 
that I was fearful of confusing his tender mind Iw the number of replies. I told 
him at last that Jesus Christ was born there. He looked very thoughtful and 
I was going to venture a little further in my explanation, and to say a word con¬ 
cerning the Redeemer, when he suddenly turned and said, “Was Jesus Christ 
homed ? I thought he borfced every body else, bnt didn’t born himself? ” What 
a noble idea had this infant of the power of the^Savioar! his language was in¬ 
fantine, but not vulgar; and for Us thought how was it to be answerra? How 
was it to be explained that the Redeemer was son of man and son of Ood with¬ 
out lowering the idea which a child of four years had formed of the divine nature. 
Indeed who was to hope to be comprehended by him ? I could not, aiil I dropped 
the subject in admiration of my little friend, and in despair of iny own ability to 
give Uidi an answer which should ennghten and satisfy hU mind, and at the same 
ume not weaken his high respect for the Messiah as God. 
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‘'compened to lovq such deeds of virtue, whether he choose 
to praise them or ^ot, and above all when they are unac¬ 
companied by any parade, in the ^presence of parents 
who, conscious of their own indifference in su^h matters, 
are irritated by comparisons of* others with themselves. 
Peoplein general, are soon fatigued with details of which 
parentaf vanity*, pride, and fondness form the chief part. 
If mothers do their duty, let them do it unboasted ; nor 
speak of it as a surprising ihatter before any one. They 
shall have a reward, but they must look at home for it, in 
their expectation of a well-ordered, affectionate and 
blooming race ; in the joy And confidence of their hu^ 
bands, and in the esteem and respect which mankind afe 
forced to bear a good and dignified matron. 

Let us now return to the consideration of the infantine 
character. 


THE PASSIONS OP INFANCY. 

CHAPTER V. 


“ACfttTMHT MOW THTIBbr WITH RIM.' 


i*ASsioN has two ways of discovering itself: by action, 
and by speed). Through them we may* therefore 
very soon judge of a child’s character, as childhood 
is unal-quainted with the arts by which maturity con¬ 
trives to smother the action,orto suppress the sentiment, 
so as to suit the particular occasion. 
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All tlie views of children are turiied towards self. 
Self-preservation^ and self>gratificatipn are their chief 
end ; and this law is fixed and universal; for we see 
the first operating in England, when the purse delivers 
the naked infant which Stjreapis and clings around her, 
to the bather to plunge into a sea which appears destruc¬ 
tion ; and we find it in the same force among tire modern 
Egyptian peasants, whose very little children without an 
article of cloathiug, are seated on their mother’s shoul¬ 
ders, having not even a strap to secure them, whilst the 
mothers wash in the river, or perform other offices, and 
leave these little creatures to exert themselves for their 
own preservation, which however they do, by a most 
strenuous grasp of the parent’s head, and this is all they 
have to trust to.* 

As children are thus earnest .to preserve, so are they 
anxious to gratify themselves ; and the more healthy, 
brisk, and’ active they are^ the more ace they disposed to 
the exertion which is necessary to gain their object. The 
mind once roused to an olffect, cannot in a moment, per¬ 
haps be withdrawn ifrom it: neither can the animal 
spirits once set in motion be made to subside and be 
laid at rest by a command. Hence, when a child im¬ 
pelled by curiosity or desire urges forward to accomplish 
d purpose which we have reason to disapprove, we at¬ 
tempt to hurry him frons it, and wo expect he sliould 
instantly stop short, drop his views and shake off the 
energiesvwith which he had- armed himself. This is 
scarcely pos.sible. Most injudiciously we hasten with 
sharpness to repeat ourcommands, and the consequences 
are such as we migjit calmly expect; irritation and vexa¬ 
tion. These quicken the first impulse, and hurry the 
action. The spirits rise to immoderate anger, or to that 
which is vulgarly called, passion. The child proceeds 
according to the peculiar, bias of his nature. If he is 

' See the representation of snch scenes in Sir R. Ainslie’s Collection, 
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courageous, he d^res on to the very end.* Jf he is dis¬ 
posed to be grave^he swells with disdain. If the peculiar 
turn of his disjiosition be spiteful or malicious, he springs 
on the person, who irritates him, aiuh-with blows as hard 
as his little hands can give, or With wounds as deep as 
his teeth can make, he shews his fury. Or, if this child 
be inelined to revenge, he waits in gloomy silence till the 
person ofTciuling has ceased to observeand-then he 
takes his opportunity of wreaking vengeance however 
trifling it may be. Such is opposition, the origin of ex¬ 
cess in the passions; and whicl} is by turns the great 
check, and incitement, to good ahd bad deeds. '' 

As I have thus traced u{) emotion to excesses of pas¬ 
sion, which excesses, though ascribed to nature, are, for 
the most part, produced by ill-timed or hasty opposition, 
to infant will, I njust be allowed to offer, some remarks 
upon the management of the passions, or the formation 
of character.in childhood. * ’ * 

The whdle importance of infa'kU character may be seen 
to consist in, * 

I. Regulating the passions. 

II. Securing morality, or the active virtues. 

III. •Establishing a sound religion. 

For the accomplishing of* all these, we require from 
childhood but one return, which is, submission. Rettl 
docility brings every impulse to its aid ; the mind, the 
will, the memory, the imagination, the heart, and the 
bodily powers; with these united, our most «anguiue 
hopes may be realized. 

Let us then consider the treatment of the child’s cha¬ 
racter as far as regards his jiassions. , 

No sooner do jve glance in this direction, than we per- 
cieve opposition continually acting and producing some 
new cotisequence. Now to oppose with effect, with such 
effectas shall induce achild todesist from his purpose, and 
hold another; to cpnvince him that be is wrong and that 
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vie are riii^ht'; that it is his duty to obey and our’s to ex 
act; ill short to persuade him that it is fit his will and 
pleasure should waittbut a signal to go along with our’s, 
to oppose with such eifeet as this, demands so much at¬ 
tention, not towards the chikl only, but to ourselves, 
tlii't it is indeed uncommon in practice, rare in the ex¬ 
ample, and arduous in the undertaking. Impossible, 
hov\ever| it is'uot; because many have succeeded. 

Judgment, to set within a chiltTs 4'each such objects as 
he may try tor, and possess ; discrimination,to mark the 
right moment for opposjtig him when a c.hance circum¬ 
stance has thrown improper’things in his way, or excited 
him to a wrong’pursuit; forbearance and watchfulness 
of our own feelings and passions, when opposition from 
us swells and vivifies the malignant seeds of human na¬ 
ture, which, otherwise, might hsrve lain and been forever 
smothered • these are what every mother requires, who 
wishes to have absolute power over file wKI^ the mind, 
and tlie heart of her ciiKd. 

And fir-t, judgment. 

It is, as I conceive, an act of cruelty to set a little 
child before a covered table; to put him in a fine room; 
to walk with him in a flower garden, and not to let him 
touch one single article belonging to the three. Suppose' 
Ae mother were previously to say, “NViw upon this table 
in this garden, or this room is,there any thing which 
would amuse my child ?” This question is soon answered, 
for a chilh is amused and pleased with every thing. All is 
to him new. “ Will he not then desire to look closely 
upon the things which please him; to touch, to smell, ,to 
taste thenyiYes undoubtedly. “.And is it proper or 
convenient *iu this caso, that he should do so ?” It is 
not; for the table is covered with fine china,or luxurious 
eatables ; the room is decorated with costly and brittle 
materials ; the garden contains flowers which are rare and 
Tdyable. Then i ask, vrho would, merely to amuse the 
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child’s eye, lay before, or introduce bird to these three 
temptations ?But\t is a good plan to accustom children to 
see things which Aiey must not have ? The truth is, that 
good never ^yet grew nor ever Uill in veal evil. It 
is good for children to be taught forbearance, but not by 
tantalizing them, which we do, when through mere idle¬ 
ness, thoughtlessness, or folly, improper things are by us 
exposed to their view to tempt their desjres.. For in¬ 
stance, a child has been confined perhaps, an hour, whilst 
the mother or attendant has been occupied in her several 
ways. The little creature with an ardeirtcuriosity, has 
in vain looked right and left.forsome object to workup- 
on, he begins to fret and to pine. The mother is roused; 
“ What is the matter, my love ? ” she says, “ are yiu 
tired ? come to me, I will seat you in your chair by this 
table, but mind, you must not‘touch any tjiing; look only 
at the pretty show.*’ The child which could see nothing 
whilst standjng op the ground, is suddenly elevated to a 
dazzling-display, and the mother thinking that all is set¬ 
tled, continues her employment, of a book, needle, 
writing, accounts, or domestic regulations. Now a child 
an active child, is soon tired with looking on, and is it 
not right, that he should be so ? For what use are two 
arms, two hands, and ten fingers ? Are these really un¬ 
necessary appen;lages to a • child’s body ? Are suoh 
considerable brancdies of the trunk, to be unemployed and 
motionless ? These Ijiubs which extended,»give the whole 
length of the frame„and which by their facility «f move¬ 
ment seem intended for strong action, for play upon the 
vital system, and as a quickener to the ciirrrent of life ? 
No; these limbs were given for vigorous exertion,and the 
child feels the impulse. “ Look at this tl.ing; .afiause your¬ 
self with it, but do not touch, or‘even desire to touch it,” 
says tl\e parent. But how can she expect to be obeyed, 
when she is shifting from her own Sflf the duty of giving 
proper attention and care to her child ? Does she not 
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perceiye that she is breaking throng duty to enforce 
duty? and who will advocate for succe, 9 s by these means ? 
It is good to teach children forbearance and submission ; 
but not through our own carelessness and indolence. 
There are thousands of objects which we do not cruelly 
and deliberately put in a child’s way, and yet which must 
be prohibited: but whenever they unavoidably Are so, we 
should make at clearly appear why we deny. The child 
not being accustomed to ‘‘Don’t touch this;” “you must 
not do that“ let this alone “ don’t go there 
“ give me that, how dui;^t you touch, when I desired you 
only to look“ you are a naughty child for not doing 
ofi yoji were bidden ” with many more such exclamations 
hastily, incautiously, and sometimes angrily made, a child 
unaccustomed to such int^umerable orders, is inclined to 
pay attention; <to listen to a probibitipn when he hears it, 
as to an unusual sound. Nothing having ever been 
placed sebmingly on purpose before him to <tantalize and 
tempt him to trangress^ he feels that the language of op¬ 
position calmly at^d steadily delivered, is in some manner 
the language of truth and reason, and he is by degrees 
.convinced that rebellion would be vain. When once a 
child has been denied any thing upon fair and just 
grounds, no force, or arguthent should make us retract 
bne single word, or yield bven to the4breadth and value 
of an atom in mitigation.' It is easier to wrest a mountain 
from its bed aVid plant it in another*; it is easier to stand 
on the shore and push back the swdling tide with an ef¬ 
fort of the foot; it is less difficult to call down black clouds 
and bid them stand for ever condensed between us and 
the sun, than it is to call back the poyer and authority of 
mind over mind, when .once the uniting spell is broken. 
The turbulence of passions, the impetuosity of nature ; 
the instinctive disdain of and repugnance to contfroul, all 
break upon the mind in a flash of light when the charm 
dissolves, and leave the victim exposed to a labyrinth of 
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«onjecture, of frailty, and of error. Thus* water by the 
loosening of oueipin in its dam, bursts forth, spreads 
far and wide, and rushing finds it;; own level, but as it 
flows, destr<yys. 

But say some, are we always to give a reason to chiU 
dren for denying or opposing them ? In the very firat 
years of existence, I conceive we are. We stand ac¬ 
countable to children for all our proceediilgs \#ith them. 
They are human beings given in trust to their parents. 
If they were not merely in trust, the parents would have 
uiiliiui ted po w^r o ver the life and ^eath,and this Christianity 
forbids. The parent then who condescends to ofler reasons 
to Ids child, for his opposition and treatment of him, may 
be sure of one thing, that he really has reasons; and this 
is a very important matter. He may by his firmness ex¬ 
cite his child’s mtnnent&ry resentment, 'but he gains his 
respect and his confidence, which is anotlver great matter. 
And finally,*from*the hold which temperate, wise, steady 
loves conducthas taken inthe tjhiW’s heart and mind, he so 
and respects his father’s judgment, a.»d is so persuaded 
of his wisdom and discretion, that in time he will obey a 
command as*itis given, and be satisfied whether or not a 
reason be* expressed. And when the youth expands, and 
that he looks to his parents for their blessing ere he takes 
a place in society, he has a ri^ht to expect his parents 
to say, if they have never done so before, “We have 
thwarted you on such occasions; we have opposed you 
at such times ; we h'ave denied you such things* but such 
und such were our views. Judge, child of our affections 
and our hopes, whether we have acted ill or well by you; 
and cherish or dtspise us in our old age as we Reserve 
at your hands !“ • 

■ Is this too much from one human creature to anotiier f 
Is there a wise and tender father, a judicious and atten¬ 
tive mother, who would refuse to make the experiment ? 
Isjthere a well educated, a good principled youiiirVuaii. 
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.on the eve of setting out in his profession, or a virtuous 
And amiable maiden on the point of ma’ria^e, who would 
love her venerable guides the less for such an enquiry ? 
No. Such as these are secure. It is the kidolent, care¬ 
less, capricious mother, who has neglected her offspring, 
or governed them without being able to account to her¬ 
self for her own actions much less to suit reasons to young 
capacity'; it "is she who dares not tell her children to 
respect her as she observes.' Conscience whispers that 
the experiment is dangerous, and it is not made. 

So far extends the influence of judgment, in very 
early education. We now pass to discrimination which 
is also necessary for the regulation of infant passions. 


CHAPTER Vf. 


>“CHILDRBN BF.INO HACGHTT THROrCH DISDAIN AND WANT OF KOHTCR*, 
VO STAIN THE NOBILITY OF THEIR KINDRED.” 


From wiiat has been advanced it must be seen, that tlie 
mother who gives a reason however short it be, for every 
opposition to her child’s will, tvill not find it convenient 
to oppose, too oftefl; and this is the very point 1 wish to 
establish. If a parent is watchful and carefnlto prevent 
error and temptation, there will seldom be occasion for 
the exercise of her authority to draw off the child from 
either. The charge is weighty, but how much trouble 
ai^<anxiety does it save; Which is "the pleasanter ? to 
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make great exertions during four or five years, and after- 
wardshave no nej^essity for so doing, as habit will be fixed 
and every dayassisting us, or to pay little or no attention to 
the first years of infancy, and in consequence, to be vexed 
day after day with the destruction of our work, and on 
beholding at the expiration of fifteen or twenty years, all 
unfinished, im^rfect, erroneous and bad ? Whether is 
best to labour hard for a deep foundation an^ see our 
building rise firm, and sequre on ks base, or to scrape 
aside a small indenture and behold our work crumbling 
in every breath so that we are always repairing, yet 
scarcely advance ? Or in t^ planting of a tree is it well 
to prepare no bed for it ? how then shallot stand? If ^ 
take the trouble to dig deep, and to bury its straggling 
roots, who shall say it will not flourish ? And we can 
calculate upon the foundation of a house, and think no¬ 
thing on the principles of a child? We can pronounce 
the fall or ^ecay, of a young tree whidi is not sot in a 
deep bed, •and yet have no concern respecting the culture 
of habit, whether we fix it asxi strong generous root, or 
leave it to spread over the mind dnd l>ody as a noxious 
weed ? Low indeed is our estimation, if we, the beings 
designed /or immortality, are of no higher worth than an 
inanimate object of creation. But such is not the case; 
we are of higher price ; and the parent who does think, 
and acts not as if she thought Ahus, deserves mot to be, 
neither^is she, ajoyfql ihother of children.* 

But to proceed to .discrimination, which is the second 
essential to a mother, and by which she is enabled to seize 
the right moment for opposition, when chance or circum¬ 
stance has thrown improper objects in the child’s way, 
or has excited him lo a wrong pursuit. . * 

When the first of these happens, that the child has 
roused up all tlie ardour of his soul to seize on some dan¬ 
gerous or forbidden object, suefi as a knife, scissark,glass 
or needle, and that he is in the very act of leaning^ over 
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to grasp it, discrimnsation will teach us that this is not 
the moment to say, ** Come, sit still; you must not iiave 
that; it is very improper for you,” whilst at the same 
time, no care is eitheV taken to remove the desired thing, 
or to bring forward another as shewy, but more proper. 
Children are volatile and capricious, and provided we 
exert our own senses and powers of judgment in substitu* 
ting other aipusements for those which we condemn, are 
often very well satified. But that a child should sit iu 
view of a forbidden object with all eagerness to possess 
it, and be told he must not do so, without any conso¬ 
lation or equivalent; that all his little powers should be 
braced for action, and he be yet tantalized by prohibition, 
and that he should nevertheless submit without any dis 
pleasure,is past belief. Inalmost all cases of prohibition, 
action is better,than worda Instead of saying to a child, 
“put that down,” “let this alone,” either of which 
commands he ^ill not, oi*really does not hear, and then 
pursuing our employment whilst the child continues his 
pursuit with impunity, which after a time requires another, 
“ Why don’t you do as I bid you, naughty child ? ” 
which also is disobeyed and calls forth a “ Well, I shall 
get up to you in aminute, and make you obey me,” In¬ 
stead of all this idle talk, how much better is it, to get up 
at once and go to the child who is fixing his attention on 
something forbidden, to say nothing whatever, but to 
search instantly, and bring forward a harmless object and 
advance, it near to his sight.' Attention will soon be di¬ 
vided, as the eye is attracted, and if we find him wavering 
in his choice, we may say a word in praise of the new 
thing, adhering to .truth, however; “This, my love, is "as 
pretty, or as strong, or as good, as that; and you may 
have it in your hands.” This last clause determines the 
balance. The article is accepted, whilst the prohibited one 
is gently slipped hway and hidden, and all tliis without a 
stru|i;gle. Whereas, if as the child is fixing his attention. 
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we snatch the object suddenly from him,^ or drag him 
from it, we cert|iinly must expect his passions to rise, 
and break fcfHh in loud and boisteyous excess. The very 
homely proverb says, “Do not throw away sullied water 
until clean be at hand.”. I add, **Nor wrest from a 
child one source of amusement until we have found him 
another.” There are times too, when if we carefully ob¬ 
serve a child as we are going to oppose him, we shall see 
that his attention is fatigued, and his powers of curio¬ 
sity exhausted, and that if let alone for a few moments 
ho will of himself quit the pursuit when by ill-timed in¬ 
terference, and unnecessany atguing we actually make 
him attach a new importance to the matter, and awqken 
a curiosity which was inclined to repose. 

From such causes and a^thousand others whether of 
mismanagement ^on opr part, or of unbounded desires, 
and wishfulness on the part of the child, we see his pas¬ 
sions rise* apd«rage with fierceness According to his 
temperaihent. One bad passjon drags along with it, 
many others; and all thegS if not guickly checked and 
eradicated take root. If the growth of weeds be rapid 
so is that of irregular passion. Anger and indignation 
which are regular passions, may, if not kept with care 
within their due bounds, •degenerate to rage, fury , sul¬ 
lenness, revenge. Emulation and ambition which spring 
from noble desire, will sink to envy and avarice; and 
curiosity which is an universal and generous passion 
may be inflated to the must dishonourable exoesscs, if it 
be not cautiously guarded and confined by admonition, 
persuasion, or force, to its limits, for confined all passion 
must be, if the cjiild is not to be foit ever miserable. 

A mother who will admit thqt the passions are to be re¬ 
gulated in her.child, but not smothered, stands on 
dangerous ground. She allows that, which many who 
direct the education of children will not. “How !” say 
these, “ acknowledge that a child may have passions 
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with impunity,? ‘ that all are not to be subdued in him-? 
that pride, anger, and resentment may fpaas through his 
breast?” • 

But in reply I ask, what sort of anger and-pride, and 
resentment is understood ? . What meaning would 
be conveyed by the assertion “ that plants would thrive 
in gardens ? ” The enquiry would follow, “ What 
plants ? ” for s^me, we know must perish in the open air. 
Suppose it were declared, that grasses were not food 
for man. The observation would be, that of three hun¬ 
dred kinds of grasses, many, as wheat, rye, barley, &c. 
produce the food best suited toman. Passions as are inde¬ 
finite in signification as the word plants; and we can no 
more aver that plants will all thrive in gardens, than we 
can aifirm that passions should be all rooted from the 
human heart and.action. Is*it ouc fault if language is so 
circumscribed in its expression as to annex a great num¬ 
ber of meanings‘'and applications to one*single symbol ? 
And as in the human character, and eager actioh, evil is 
often seen to preponjierate, fs. it onr fault if the exube¬ 
rance of the thing, be called the thing itself? that the 
passion distorted and distrained to culpable excess be 
called by the regular name, instead of changingits name 
along with its character ? • 

Were education a mere theory, I sheuld say, make 
children perfection ; do not allow a single fault, error, or 
human frailty. But of what utility would be such theory? 
Teachers would read in disgust; and mothers in despon¬ 
dence; and if the experiment were tried on an unfortunate 
child, his spirit would either be broken under it, or his 
little breast by repeated remonstrance prould be hard as 
marble. No treatise or system is really useful, unless 
it can be proved by practice; and abov 9 all, is this true, 
with respect to education. • 

Let me now shape my proposition in another form. 
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1 will suppose the parents of a young and lovely maid 
have received froin her equal in birth and fortune, pro¬ 
posals of marriage, which are apprc^ved by the parties and 
accepted. »After a succession of visits the wedding day 
is fixed ; when by some e«traordinary loss, or a failure 
in bis banker, the father of the young lady is much re¬ 
duced in circumstances, her own fortune greatly dimin¬ 
ished, and in consequence, the alliance IS declined by 
the young gentleman. Wliat is it which hinders the 
maiden from shewing the whole circle of her friends,and 
especially her lover, should she meet him, how deeply her 
feelings arc wounded and hcfw keenly she feels the injusy? 
It is pride. There are several unworthy kinds of-pride; 
God forbid that one of them should be supposed bearable 
in childhood or any age; but that to which I allude, is 
the regular passiqp. • ’ • 

And when a fine youth, stancfing by^ his father in all 
the vigour and spring of life, with limb firm,* muscular, 
and well firmed; intellects clean* and strong; mind over 
which science and art havedeft t^eiragracious influence; 
when as we gaze and admire on this, another youth his 
equal in age and stature, shall advance and holding up 
his clendhed hand, call him liar and coward. Will he 
submit and listen in quiet* ? or will he not rather turn 
upon the aggressor and demand an explanation, or else 
lay his cane across his, shoulders ? By what then is this 
youth*urged ? By the passion of auger ahd indignation. 
What parent will l^y his hand upon his heart and say he 
wishes his child to live without passions ? to feel upon all 
Qccasions alike ? to understand neither provocation, nor 
incitement, nor en;ulation ? , 

Alas! this child must have passions, and'will struggle 
for those of the bad kind, for thus is the bend of our cor¬ 
rupt Sature. These are the traitors; these, our evil 
passions, which lead us astray, which ruui, whmli de¬ 
ceive, and plunge us at last into all the horrors of .guilt 
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and remorse. • Not so the regular ones„ Root up these, 
and excess will break out and rage with^fury; on the 
contrary teach your (child to govern, to keep them in 
order, to master them, and you are training up a band 
in him which will effectually trard off every dangerous 
iiitruder. 

But anger and resentment; are tliey restlly then allow¬ 
able in a lystSin of morality ? 

Let us fui-ther inquire; and that 1 may be the better 
understood, let me be permitted another case. I choose 
to fix it upon anger, becmse of all infant passions, this is 
most common, and bears the greatest variety of significa- 
tious. (Indeed to* anger and indignation the generic term, 
passion is more applied than to any other affection of the 
soul whatever. • 

A child give# to a poor half-Starved object his slice 
of bread and bqtter. I*wijl not say his penny, because 
the action is thereby rendered of less importance, for 
infancy can not nor ought V> know the value of money; 
whereas the worth^f bread and butter is very well un¬ 
derstood from experience. The poor famished suppliant 
walks away with the gift and is beginning to feast upon 
it, when a bigger boy comes up, and snatching it from 
him either devours,- or maliciously throws the food into 
a pond. All this our child has observed. Let us in our 
turn observe hjm. His cheek reddens; bis eye grows 
brighter, in emotion; his little frame expands; indigna¬ 
tion is seated on his swelling lip. 'l^iis would be called 
a virtuous indignation; no matter; it is still a passion, 
and a regular one. • 

A child even youftger than this, whieh is accustomed to 
kiss his motlTcr nightly before he goes to test, is taken to 
bed earlier than usual, from some caprice of his maid. 
The child begs as well as he can speak, to be carried down 
to his parent, to wish her according to his custom, good 
night. -The maid in a cross or sullen fit, will offer,no 
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excuse or reason for v^hat she does, but persists in un¬ 
dressing the chil^, whose anger rises and swells in a 
violent fit of crying and screaming.} In this case and in 
the other ard such passions allowable ? or will the two 
children be punished for shewing both ? 

Were our natures different to what they actually are, 
even these passions which rise in not unworthy motives, 
but which, in their effects, encroach into the'*boundary of 
wrong, even these should be* shut out from the pale of 
childhood. The whole tenour of our lives should resemble 
the passionless and holy existeiuse of the Saviour; who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again, and who stood aa 
the gentlest lamb under the severest provocation, l^utif 
a youth may shew what is called, proper, and honest 
pride; virtuous indignation,.and pardonable warmth 
and anger at the a^e of fifteeif, why is he to be allowed 
to feel nothing in infancy ? and at the very precise mo¬ 
ment too, when he sees by our words and looliK that we 
permit ourbelves to feel what Wa please ? The truth is, 
that we are disposed to recpare eithey too much or too 
little in children. They are governed not with a view to 
what they ought to be, and will be when grown up, but 
according«to the whim, caprice, and fanciful system of 
their parents; and in consequence, it is only to be won¬ 
dered at, that the. rising generation are not more faulty 


than we may now observe themHo be. 

Far ytrould it be from my plan, to talk ol^ or even hint 
at such subjects before a child, supposing he could ap¬ 
prehend something of my meaning, which is not impos¬ 
sible. But in truth, something must be allowed to our 
na\ure; and those j)assion8 which approach the nearest 
to virtues,are sujrely preferable, although liafije*hereafter 
to excess, unless the greatest care be taken to the banish¬ 
ing of ail indiscriminately; at least, flattering ourselves 
that we do so, and hereby leaving a waste for the rankest 


weeds. 


The regular passions are life, heat. 


fire. 

F 


How 
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▼ast is their power, and how great their danger standing 
alone! Join them to the virtues, how sireetly incorporate 
and unite ! the mildness of the one, temperihg the ardour 
«fthe other. But add religion as a third, annl then behold 
how compact, bow solid, how<^beautiful, .how energetic is 
the body ! 

To sum .up these observations >. 4t is our duty to 
strive for pesfection in our children, but with all,our care, 
perfection stands aloof, and'human nature will, at times, 
prevail. As imperfections and shades must he passed by 
and tolerated, unless the, mother desire to harden or break 
her little child’s heart, let her seriously ask herself which 
of sqme evils 'she chooses to prefer ? To answer this 
well, she must have studied the child’s bend of cha¬ 
racter, wlven she will give the preference accordingly 
to failings, if failings there mus,tbe, which will counter¬ 
check bad or alarming propensities, ^he will suffer what 
is termed*; honest warmth* and indignation an that child, 
whose character leans,to covetousness and contraction, 
but whose feelings havebejen worked upon by poverty 
and distress, and whose indignation was excited in the 
misapplication of his bounty above described; and she 
will be cautious of violently reproving the infrnt after¬ 
wards alluded to, whom slit suspects to be not of very 
fender and affectionate dispositions, when his anger * 
swells from being denied the maternal salute, which 


• It is a ^aadfnl crime to pervert the w^ords of .scripture, and I now hope and 
trust I am not incurring thishlame by remarking, tiowcareful the sacred writers 
are in speaking of this so natural passion of tlie human heart. AVas it only modesty 
in tliem, and are we really required never lo feel anger on any occasion what* 
ever ? (I take it for granted I am understood always to mean the regular 
pa.ssion, or tlial which is allowed to he riglit lor young people lo feel) or is the 
laudable kind itself really to be permitted us? St. Paulin his Epistle to the Ephe.- 
sians, chap ii..26 says, " B" ye angry' and sin not—let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.” Now none can be so profane as to declare by this passage, 
that men are enjoined to give why to tiiai base and dreadtul passion by which 
Cain was actnaiM after envy had entered his breast. But (and with respectful 
deference to superior judgment and learning I would ask it) is any sort of anger 
of the most generous origin and growtii to be suflered? Again Paul in bis Epistle 
to Titu,s says chap i.v “Fora bisliopmust be blameless; not self-willed, not soon 
angry, no striker 4c.’’ And Matthew"records of our Lord’s words thus: “ Wlioso- 
mrer is angry with his brother witliout a cause shall be in danger of the jddgment.’' 
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ettstom bad begun to endear. Let tbe* mother then^ 
settle in her owiil mind the errors she will take small 
account of; the bad passions she w^l wholly, promptly, 
and' resolutely exterminate; and the indulgencies she 
must be required to grant.. And as soon as this is an-' 
swered to herself, let her lock up the secret in her own 
bosom and not Iplk but act; and act up boldly, vigour- 
ously, and without fear to her principles andjb^dictatesr 
of her conscience. 


CHAPTER VII. 


^ BLAME NOT*BBrOIIE THOU HAST BlAMtNED THE TBUTH: CNDBSSTAMB' 
FIRST AND THB)( rAuHE." 


Having considered the exercise of judgment as necessary 
in a mother, to select such objects as her child desiring, 
may possess; and.fhat of discrimination requisite, also) 
in assisting her to choose the right moment for opposing 
when accident has thrown improper things in his way, 
1 now proceed to the-third •qualification, so essential to a 
good mother in the training of, and regulating of her 
child’s passions: and this is forbearance ; or watchful* 


Without a causal If we had one hundredth part of the cause fo^any kind of an¬ 
ger which the Son of GAI may be said justly t* have liad, how satisfied should 
we feel that we could be justified I After all, this is dangerous CTonnd to stand on, 
and if the discussion of so delicate a subject startle, rouse, and awaken some few 
mothers to'the consideration of the important question, what they really wish, 
aad what they do not wish their children to incline to; w hat they will and ought 
to pardon in them, and what they will not, one principal object of the wriler will 
he attained. 
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ness oTerlier own feelings wd acti9D, in order toiqaet th» 
riot and excefts whicb grow frpm opnositioa tp iafani 
will. ^ , 

If in a j udicial dispute, acomb^t^orinan^ emergency, 
one map gaipa an advantage over even a superior oppo- 
pent thi;apgb presence of mind, exertion of reason, and 
copunapd pf himself, how much mo];e advantage shall a 
hupisn crea^ui;e in full maturity qf sense and facplty have 
over a little helpless being who resists her wiB ? When 
we survey a nursery-maid or dependant, let me even add, 
sometimes a mother, women in full growth and with the 
natural strength of twenty, or thirty yeais) when we ob¬ 
serve one of them stand over a little child whose frame 
ckn scarcely support him during a walk of half a mile 
without fatigue, and whose tender limbs seem to bend 
under the effort of carrying a moderate sized volume 
across the rooin; when we see such a person with crimson 
cheek, uplifted hand wide enough in its capaciousness 
to coveir the little being^s whole head, her eyes glaring, 
and mouth full of invedtiv.e and fury, and consider that 
all this tumult and violence are to quell the risings of 
irregular passions which opposition has produced in the 
IjUle diminutive being before her, at such a sight may we 
not be at a loss, whether to call it most injurious to the 
clause; most unamiable and ungenerous; or most indic¬ 
ative of the folly and we^akness of those who pretend to 
and sometimesdo uaderstpnd,but who so seldom practice 
what is ^ood ? ^ 

But the mother opposes her child because he is in pur¬ 
suit of some wrong object ? This surely ought not to 
excite rage and resentment in her ^ To justify those 
passions whose lawfulness, however it be disputed in 
theory,is,ih point of fact approved and acknowledged by 
the whole world, we most have goodness of motive, and 
justifiable cause for their appearance. In the examples 
of anger and indignation given in the last chapter which 
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are tolerated by the world, and are styled vjrtuous, the 
epithet can only bei|»estowed on those regular passions be¬ 
cause the feeliags which aroused theip were of something 
of a corresponding nature. What cause or excuse has 
a mother or dependant to plead when she contends, not 
with virtuous indignation surely, but with rage and fury 
against archild?. A fault, an error of childhood is a mat¬ 
ter for sorrow and anxiety, rather than for JKsentment. 
Besides which, if a parent wish to check irregulai-ities in 
her offspring, how can she hope to succeed by beginning 
to exhibit them in herself, with all the aggravated ex¬ 
pression which excesses impress on larger features and 
persons ? The child like a lilliputian, must look u^ tp 
the exasperated countenance of the giantess over him, 
with horror, disgust and fright; and this we certainly do 
sometimes observe. A cliildlwho has during several 
minutes resisted, tfrill look upon the face of an angry 
grown persop, an(l shuddering, will yieltl immediately 
but with a feeling of disgust and^borror, however, that 
no mother need covet. Wheltce then arises this contra- 
tion ? When there is not the least nbcessity for any thing 
like the hurry of passion on our parts, why do we suffer 
resentment to mingle with reproof, expostulation and the 
correction of childhood ? The reason is, tliat we go (and 
none of us are exempt from tliis charge, but the most 
thoughtless and ignorant are the most culpable) we go 
to the charge of infancy and childhood, to the duty of 
observing, tutoring, training, with all our cares i^on our 
minds; with all our hopes and fears working through 
our frames ; with all the impressions of past calamity, 
the delirium of present success agitating our bosoms, and 
clinging to our hearts: the wild chimeras of peculation, 
the sad registry of fact, shake our better resolves and 
master ys by turns. We do not, none will endeavour to 
shake off the clouds of self-inferest, which enclose,each 
individual in his own seperatespliere,and which he makes 
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so little effort*to pierce with a ray of heavenly benevo¬ 
lence, that he may look out into the h^art, and see how it 
may fare with a neighbour. We pounce Vipon a child as 
an eagle upon his prey; and whilst we clustise hold him 
in as much controul; but we do not like the royal bird act 
with one single object. We hold onr motives to be the 
good of the child, but at the same time nre so influenced 
by circumstance, and precise jteriods, that we are irrita¬ 
ted, pleased, angry, vexed, rejoiced at the sfcite of our 
concerns, and are disposed accordingly to vent our feel¬ 
ings, and to be severe^, lenient, inexorable or patient 
with the offender. On the receipt of a‘piece of good 
news, we are in a fit of complacency, and are ready to 
grant that which at another time could never be obtained; 
to look over that which a quarter of an hour before would 
have excited ip us the highest displeasure. Thus the little 
being is (if I may be allowed the simlllitude) a human ba¬ 
rometer wbichls acted updn by every chrnge of atmospheric 
temper without being -able in itself to offer any relief. 
Who can deny that this is"sometimes the case ? who can 
affirm that he never heard of one child of his acquaintance 
saying, “ I may ask for such a thing, because my mother 
or my maid is in a good humour;” or, “I kjiow I may 
have so and so, of one, because she is pleased just now 
with something,” or, ” it is of no use to ask for this, be¬ 
cause my maid is so cross;” or, “I will not touch that 
now, lest I should be punished,' a,s my mother is angry 
with such a person.” Indeed how can a girl or boy of 
eight or ten years of age, have learned to make these nice 
calculations if they had never felt the consequence of the 
changes they notice ? I know a gentleman’s daughter, 
who, at ten years had so accustomed'herself to weigh the 
humours of those about her, that she never preferred any 
petition without a due preparatory examination. Now 
it is A deplorable thingto.give into children’s hands such 
a cjue to our weakness, and when they find they can 
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make us their tools, how contemptuous most be their 
opinion of us! ' 

It is scarce!/possible entirely to throw off our private 
feelings as a Mantle, at the feet of a child, when we 
see reason to expostulate and to oppose. But it should 
be our care to keep*a strong watchful guard over them; 
to hold them as much as we can aloof; to throw off joy, 
sorrow, anger, as we may have been previously uffected 
by either; and even must w& put aside love towards the 
child’s person or family • justice and mercy only are to 
stand by, justice to assist us in deciding, and mercy to 
attemper the correction to the age and tender frame of 
the little culprit. Calmness and patience we shpul^ 
possess, that we may endure the malevolent darings of 
obstinacy, spite, or rancour as^they ' may appear in him ; 
and firmness to persevere unshaken to the last, when 
once the sentence is'given. The child beholding no starts 
of passionate exoess; hearing no unequal and vain 
threateningS; and finding no delivy in the execution of 
the sentence whatever it be;, as he perQpives the coun¬ 
tenance of his judge and his guide, calm, grave, deter¬ 
mined, inflexible, he will stop short, consider, undergo 
his penalty^ reflect, reason and finally submit. He will 
say of his own accord, he is sorry, will feel really so,and 
be heartily wearied with the struggle. He will entreat 
forgiveness, embraee his mothen* as she drops one more 
word of, kind dispassionate advice, and llostility shall 
cease; the seeds of bad passion are for a time smothered, 
andin every succcedingandineffectualeffort forlife, grow 
. weaker. The experiment comes to be tried less and less 
frequently; and in the end, a full and.compiete triumph 
belongs to the niqe art and wisdom of good ecUication. 



EARLY EDUCATION 


PART II. 


MORALITY' OF CHILDHOOD, 

OR VIRTUES, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


'‘TtACH TRKM TOUR CHILDREN S’’B.4KIN0 OR THEM WHEN THOU (ITTEST 
IN THY HOUSE, ANP WHEN THOU WALKERT BY THE WAT, WREN THOU 
LIEST DOWN, AND WHEN THOU R18EST OP.” 


It has been shewn, that the importance' of. ths infant 
character will lie, first, in \he regulating of its passions, 
prhis point has been considered in the foregoing pages, 
where I have endeavoured to prove, that emotion, affec¬ 
tion, and pa^ion rise in the infant soul from its,birth, and 
continue to develope themselves wUh its bodily powers. 
That these powerful agents are continually vacillating 
and branching to dangerous heights; and that to restrain 
to curb, and to regulate them demand from the very 
tender age of several months, the most patient and un¬ 
ceasing care of the mother or guide. 

It has also been asserted, that a mind actuated alone 
by the passions even if they be of the noblest description, 
is yet in a state of the most imminent danger and hazard, 
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bavin^ nothing whereon to rest for support) but mere hu¬ 
man reason; and nothing to serve itin the stead of sound 
principle, and as a check to vice, but the dread and 
fear of man.' Accordingly it has been, in all enlightened 
ages considered necessary*, to give the active virtues; or 
as we Christians express it, a body of morality to child¬ 
hood.- 'Phis then is fur our second consideration. 

The regular passions may be likened to a fii^ narrow 
Bridge thrown across a trelnendous chasm. The din 
and clash of jarring elements as the action of a world, 
confound our senses; shadows in the form of balustrades' 
and alcoves on either side tbmpt us to indulge, for ea« 
joyment, or rest; when, in endeavourifig to do so, we 
advance beyond the utmost verge of the lawful road, and 
fall headlong to destruction. .How shall a man proceed ? 
But if it be difficult: to a*man,‘ how shalhit be for a little 
child to walk safely onwards ? Never : ^ He absolutely 
never can^ unless he have a guide. He has*a right to 
many, and be it your care an^^idits and watchful parenta 
as you love your ofEspring, to provide them. 

Come ye virtues in all the loveliness of never-failing 
attraction, adorned by the graces and displaying the 
calm preponderating influence of moral goodness and in¬ 
tegrity, come; and be introduced by the mother to her 
child. Take his little band within your own; some of 
you lead the way, and others of you stand between him 
and thd deceitful shadows of temptation. How shall he 
clear the narrow road of tiie passions, if the virtues be 
not close to his side ? How shall he avoid being dis¬ 
tracted by the confusion and uproar of the tempted and 
the falling, if the virtues are not ne*ar erough to draw 
his attention to their whispers of instructioh, warning 
and peace ? and how shall he not tremble in the heat and 
obscurity of the atmosphere, if they are not by to en¬ 
courage, to refresh, to enlighten and to hold him* to a 
moderate pace ? The passions unaccompanied by*t(t« 
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virtues are terrible; the virtues alone)^ without one beaut 
of the fire of passion are silent, and inactive,, and of no 
benefit to man. Thus then, let-us join themand they 
will act and redact upon each other as a spiing:or a check 
in g^teful succession and to .incalculable advantage. 

As the regular passions, so are the virtues a numeroua 
band. Like them, too, they are capable being strained- 
to excess, according tn the subject. Passionss are lawfiil 
drawn to excess they become criminal. The virtues are 
lovely, distorted to extremes, they approach to vice. Mo¬ 
deration seems the only safe and sure ground, and a 
middle course alone, to pojnt to happiness. Fortunate 
indeed is that child, who is directed to steer within it! 


CHAPTER IX: 

TRUTH. 


'I WILL DIBKCT THB!B WORK IN TPUTH.” “ IN IBDIH AND DFRIOHI- 

KXIS. ” 


In considering the virtues, we shall find, like as are the 
passions, every principal one a generic name for many 
species; in other words, each as a mistress over her re- 
pective family whose members have all, more or less 
affinity with, or resemblance to their head. Thus from the 
great virtue mercy, aris'e humanity, benevolence, good¬ 
nature, lenity, compassion, pity, &c. From the as coi^ 
siderable virtue, truth, will spring sincerity, candour, 
ingenuousness, integrity, probity, &c. &c. 
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Of the very considerable number of 'urtues, some 
may naturally be expected in their- importance to rarik 
high above th£ others. Accordingly n'e find three es¬ 
pecially singfed out by the sacred writers, as partaking 
of the very essence of religion. Of them it is not yet my 
business^to speak.* We are at present considering those 
virtues which we are to give to infancy as a check on its 
passions. There are also,four other virtues (HstiDguish-> 
ed by the sacred penmen; the last of which, has been 
slightly adverted to. This is temperance; and temperance 
not as it restricts a little child’s.appetite to the depriva¬ 
tion of that nourishment which his weak frame absolutely 
and often requires, but only to the administering ex¬ 
cess, in quantity and quality, and thereby laying the 
foundation of pernicious and disgusting habits :of such a 
temperance, (andthatfon mere’infants goes no further) I 
have spoken. In fact, this virtue is thetirst we practically 
enforce, by ^hich^he very beet food of its kind’is allow¬ 
ed, but not to be made lucious^ahd dangerously tempting 
by the addition of ingredients whij,ch scvve only to please 
the palate, and to excite to repletion. 

Of the oth^r virtues, then, I propose to treat, not af¬ 
ter a specfilative, but a practical manner. He who sits 
down with a purpose to form the human mind and heart 
on a mass of theory and no experience, is like the cleri< 
of a banking house'who, jn-etends to meet all demands ou 
the firiftand is yet unprovided with any si^hr or inferior 
coin of the realm. ’Speculative treatises are iftnusing, 
but not always useful, and that which is uot useful, is 
nqt worth a part of man’s existence; of existence, which 
in the best pursuits is spent, ere it is appreciated, and 
terminates,'oh how often! in thejnost lengthened period 
ere the end for which we received it from our maker i% 
considefed! The virtues here to be spoken of, shall be 
brought down to a level within achilds attainment ;p and 
they will be found do make a code of infant moral law, 
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which gentle enforcement, and regular habit will render 
familiar, and happy consequences pleasing; for the great 
decree of providence immutably fixes misery and un> 
oasiness.to.vice and wrong. Happiness and satisfaction 
to virtue and right. He wh<> practises goodness is as 
surely certain to feel inward satisfaction, as that he who 
^mmmits sin is to find attendant misery., 

That raoet interesting question put to the Redeemer 
Ly Pilate What is truth V-' was not answered, because 
as soon asit was ashed he left the hallbut we know that 
the Saviour and his apostles attached infinite importance 
to it, undoubtedly, in a'moral as well as*in a religious 
sqnse. Indeed-rigid truth banishes every idea of decep> 
rtion, prevarication or artifice, and without a recourse to 
all, or one of these, none ,of the principal virtues can bo 
violated. Truth in every shade and appearance is^ there* 
fore, the drst virtue to cultivate in the infant heart. Not 
actually by precept, for words are havd sounding, and 
all language is alike foreign, we must recollect to infancy, 
but by actions which come borne, and carry conviction to 
every awakening sense; for the just, open, conduct of all 
persons who have to do with children, wi^ work a way 
to their feelings and understanding which a^ adamant, 
would have resisted impression from more direct, but less 
sure attacks. 

Virtue, or goodness may be shqwn in action and speech 
but the sure tdatis by acts. Speech'is very artifi<xal, and 
few persons there are who will not at times, say what 
they do not feel.' Action is nearer to feeling, for deeds 
sometimes tell a tale of opposition to words, therefore, 
to speak and act well, we must think soundly: or, to 
excel in practice, we must have good principles ; and 
these the acquirement of the virtues secures us. 

With regard to truth, then, it seems children fiiust be 
early .led to think uprightly, and upright speech and 
actiqn will follow. Thus the whole force of die argunaeut 
t>eems to point to thought,for be who is taught to encourage 
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jmd have good thoughts, discovers them <in his speech 
and openly manifests them in his actions before the world. 
With what beautiful propriety then did the poet say, 
that a mothers most delightful task must be 

“ To teach the yodng idea how to oboot." 

There is a peculiar grace in this metaphor. Idea, is 
made a tender j^lant, which is to put forth blossom, and 
hereafter to bear fruit. Now the mother’s business is 
not meant to consist in ur^ng her child to think, for 
thoughts with age, will spring up, undoubtedly, in the 
human mind ;.so neither can wd.suppose, but that if a 
healthy scion were put into the ground, it would grow 
without assistance from us; but the word hoiv imp&rttfa 
spirit, a force, and a moral which have made this line so 
famous, “To teach the youirg idea how to shoot,” for 
ideas may take either of two directfons, tlie wrong, or the 
right, and a^scion put into the ground, may shoot up in 
either direction, according as i( is trained or neglected, 
and grow either straight and perfect, or crooked and de¬ 
formed. ’ • ^ 

To teach an infant how to think, is then the grand 
object; a^d to teach him how to think uprightly, or to 
give him the virtue of truth jn thought, is now our par* 
ticular consideration. 


CHARTER X. 
TRUTH. 


" CASRV HIM TO BIS JKOTHIR.” “ THB IN'^BOHITT OP THS^iPRiaHT IHALt. 
OCIDB THEM.* 

Truth feven to thought! And is this noble gift in our pow¬ 
er ? Can one person train up virtues in another ? ^hall 
faulty man whose .nature is constantly rebelling against 
goodness, shall hej* can be, be made excellent by art ?• 
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And furtlicfj'does not evil predominate or strive for 
mastery in one nature more than in another ? If we even 
do succeed with one disposition, are we to expect success 
with all ? Are all nature’s works in her several species 
the same ? Does every oak hhar an equal number of a- 
corns ? Is every bee as vigorous her neighbour ? and 
are all clouds of equal density ? 

To thesVquestions I answer; that as far as excellence 
is implied in mere virtue, or moral goodness, it should 
seem that any one by dint of extreme care, from his in¬ 
fancy upward may be made to possess it. That dis¬ 
positions froih the birth ard seen and known to vary in 
a Very great de^ee; some inclining to the bad, evidently, 
more than others ; on which account, that the labour and 
pains bestowed on these must be in proportion to the ne¬ 
cessity ; that v^here success ha» folloyved a small under¬ 
taking throughqne means,,it may be reasonably expected 
to produce the same again in a greater instance, but of 
the same kind if the requisite exertion be doubled; and 
finally that as thli’responsibility encreases, so is the ne¬ 
cessity augmented for watchfulness, zeal, and faithful 
observation. We may judge then if a mother be fitted 
for this exertion, or may hope for success from the use 
of it j or whether if she decline the task, she may expect 
happy results from the committal of it to others. 

And even should a very extraordinary case present it¬ 
self, in which the most scrupulous' care and earnest en- 
deavoiu-s have in part failed of their object, from the vio¬ 
lence of propensity, and the evil of nature, we are still 
bound in duty to persevere, in the well grounded con¬ 
fidence, that good must ultimately arise somehow or 
somewhere from the discharge of duty. • The earth does 
not refuse her nourishment to the bad seed, or the crooked 
tree. Summer rains descend on the nettle as on the rose. 
Like'* nature so is the good mother. Her children are 
platfts which she supports, strengthens and tends vfitb 
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Aever-ceasing care, whether they be weeds- or whether 
they be flowers. 

A child le^ to himself, says the royal moralist, bringeth 
his mother to shame; is a disgrace to his parents. Hu¬ 
man nature, then, leans to'evil? It docs so; and from the 
earliest periods of infancy is this apparent. Leave him 
not then to himself ye mothers, and it follows that you 
shall rejoice in him; and if evil shall so dreadfully pre¬ 
ponderate that you cannot rhap success, you shall at least 
have comfort from the recollection of your labour and 
exertion. • 

You begin then the education of your infant by giving 
him truth; the first branch of-which virtue appears toH)e 
’ integrity. 

Integrity begins in thought, and is the very soul, es¬ 
sence, principleandfoundationofitscorresponding honest 
words and action. It is a most powerful,master-spring; 
and when^ once firmly fixed in the soul, is constantly 
working to overthrow or destroy* the risings of covetous¬ 
ness, the suggestions of envy, and tllb inclinations to 
profit ourselves at the expense of others. An infant in 
whose mind integrity is to be seated, must be, by times, 
accustom^ to the kind of treatment out of which must 
grow the principle here spo£;en of. It cannot be too of¬ 
ten repeated, that infancy judges and learns by action 
only. With words It is for a length of time almost wholly 
unacquainted. Let the actions then, of those who sur¬ 
round infants evince integrity, and they will make a 
corresponding impression; they will be received into the 
mind, and will spring up in ideas after the manner in 
which they are bent and inclined. This wilUndeed be 
teaching the young idea how to shoot. 

But what is this treatment which must familiarize the 
infant to integrity of thought ? An explanation will be 
difficult, but it shall be attempVed. 
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The treatment consists generally in laying down rule* 
which a mother will be resolved not to swerve from, an> 
less illness, or imperious circumstances ilali for such 
change. She must, if she say the child shall rise and go 
to bed at a certain hour, be careful that she is obeyed. 
No entreaty nr tears of the child must force an object 
from her which she has refused to him; or prevent her 
from doingthat which she has declared she would attempt. 
Every species of trick, artifice, deception, sleight ofhand, 
cunning, sham, cheating, craft, imposition,and specious¬ 
ness are to wholly and Entirely set aside in the nursery 
games and goverment. The cat is never to be beaten for 
breaking a cup which she has never touched or seen; nei¬ 
ther is the sleeping dog to be chidden because the infant 
has knocked his head agaiifst the table. The mother hold¬ 
ing her child on her knee and playing with him athidd 
and seek is not to declare she cannot find him and that he 

t « 

is lost; nor is she to say to a roaring infant of four or 
five months old that she has something pretty to shovt 
him when she can‘'produce nothing. She will not tell s 
crying child as the maid carries him off, that he shall 
come again to her, while she beckons to foe servant to 
keep and coax him to sleep; neither will she say as she 
pours a spoonful of bitter physic down his throat, that it 
is some nice good stuff. She will not commit ten thou¬ 
sand such follies as are daily prictised without one fear 
of consequences and which produce so many fatSl ones,^ 
but she will, from the very birth of her child consider 
what she can do to makehim an honestand good one. She 
will suppose her infant to be something more than a me¬ 
chanical idstrument, upon which we fhay play any part, 
and fit to any purpose; and she will wisely judge that a 
little creature whose bodily powers develope tfaepwelves 
with .such amazing rapidity, will hardly be left very fiur 
shor^t by the proportionate powers of mind. To sum 
.up* the vi^hole, she will be open,straigKt forward, careful. 
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firm in her own integrity, and true to her trust; tiae to 
her principles; true to her own established maxims 
of right; truyto her child in every actioir however trivial 
or unimportant, and true in- the account which she ren¬ 
ders to herself of her enderrvours’ for the improvement of 
a human creature. * 

Can an infant thus taught how to think, hate crooked 
ideas? It is possible that evil like weeds iu a rich soil 
may strive to rise u>]> and choak a good plant. But may 
not weeds be plucked forth acnd thrown away? And 
then how shall the plant ffourmhJ’ 'drained up and sup¬ 
ported and noumhed by tlwe parental gardener. Oh it 
is worth the experimentf for advantage, if notsuoceao 
must follow such noble designs. 

The entrance and preservation of truth in the ideas 
formed into habitndes during the tongue-tied period of 
infancy, will produce truth in words, as soon as speech 
breaks forth from Our cherub’s lip. This second branch 
of the beauliful relative virtue,* «nay be styled ingen¬ 
uousness. . 

The generality of neglected children at this point of 
childhood, are, put upon the practice of truth. After a 
year’s acqAaintance witli fraud, deception, artifice of 
every kind, when their tendei* unformed minds are warp¬ 
ed and bent, disfigured and distorted by contradiction* 
falsehood and pervefsenqss, and that they are prepared 
to feast tupon what they have digested; td hatch what 
they have brooded on, chiriiig so many weeks and 
months; to throw into word and deed what they so long 
and so silently have had inwardly forming into principle, 
when all on a sudde|}, they find, that to speak as they 
have been allowed to think, is a^ crime. “Wlio threw 
down that plate and broke it?” enquires the negligent 
mother of her little one whom she herself observes to have 
caused this accident, “Cat, mania, pussy did it,” ia a 
moment replies the lisping babe, whose tongu - is loosened 
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toalter habit is too painful. Principle strengthens; heper* 
sists in telling untruths, but when he knows they are 
wrong, the doing so is attended with gi>^atcr pain and 
confusion. In his agitation the blood rushes to his cheek, 
he hesitates, stammers, and pauses, says and unsays, and 
contradicts himself whilst his frame trembles and his voice 
almost inarticulate, declares the agonyof nature at the 
deed she-ahliors. iiliould punishment and improper mea* 
sines be adopted with infants,they strain every nerve to 
sii.ot: er the feelings which betray their guilt; in time they 
succeed, and thus the accomplished liar is formed. But 
if the most unremittuig care and vigilance be exercised 
to restore the •mind to its perfection of uprightness and 
integrity,the deformity may, after some time be remedied. 
Blit to liope for this success the labour is so hard, the 
risk so great, .the watchfulness,and attention required so 
unremitting, the fatigue and exertion so extreme, there 
medy sudelichte, and the distress to both p.irties so ac¬ 
ute, that it would be .ti n thousand times more irksome 
than the constgjit and unceasing charge of half a dozen 
infants in an honest manner during their first year of ox- 
istance: Honesty, here, we may truly say is indeed the 
best policy; for the trouble attendant upon the undoing 
in after years what has been done in the former, is great 
heyond every attempt at description. 

As surely then, as ialsehuod, acco'mpanics deceit and 
artifice, so cartainly will ingenuouKiicss sit u[)oii thelipof 
integrity. An ingenuous chHd may be vexed that he is 
obliged to acknowledge to a careless, or an idle act: but 
he nevertheless, will acknowledge it. It is human nature 
not to covet blame, or to be displeased with praise ; (>ut 
it is the province of truth to run the risl^ of the first when 
merited, and to reject the latter when undeserved. 

Truth thus secured in thought and word, will make, as 
it WCTe, the heart open, and the communication between 
the mind, the lip, and that seat of life will be direct. 
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free, unreserved, and instantaneous. Feeling will rise 
to thought, and thought rush into speech. Herein we 
shall percei^ other dependants on truth. Sincerity, 
when mind, word, and feeling are in perfect unison. 
Frankness, which gives ufterance to the coinjmct; and 
open-heprted ness,’ to feed the wish for such a triple har¬ 
mony. To thoiSe attributes of truth may be added can¬ 
dour, which resembles frankness; but which seems a coin- 
mixture also of grace, elegante, and sweetness, tempering 
the austerity of the plainer virtue. This last is foreign 
to the simplicity of childhood, «nd indeed is the effect 
and result of generous habits*, an uncorrupt heart, guile¬ 
less lips, and a fine education. ’ * • ^ 

Having considered the progress of truth through idea 
and speech, there remains but.to carry this bright virtue 
into action: and truth in*acts is styled liohesty. 

Honesty is a branch of virtue very wpll understood 
in its general sen^e ; particularly as it regards'the leav¬ 
ing untouched that which we liavtf no right or pretensions 
to. But tlus is a very wide* point, on vfTiich to place so 
delicate a virtue. We must bring our infant nearer to it, 
or he will be tv stranger to its excellence ? No, the trouble 
is unnecessary. If truth in thought and word are fixed 
into habit she will follow into action in natural and beauti¬ 
ful order, and honesty will be known and viewed in all 
its minutest bearings. • 

The •hild then possessed of honesty will not move from 
his seat whilst his attbndanl or parent steps into an ad¬ 
joining room, and creep back to his post on tiptoe as he 
heps her returning; if, he has promised, he will not 
stir. Or, if in the giddy volatility of his period of life he 
should perchance transgress, he .will declurb it at once. 
“Mama, or nurse, I forgot. I jumped up once, but I sat 
down a^aiii.” He will not, when his mother asks him 
for something which she has sAid he must not have,*an- 
•wer, as he hides the article under the table, or in Ibe 
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folds of Ills fiAJck, “ I don’t know where it is; it is lost, 
mania,” and then as he finds he is discovered, drop it 
artfully on the floor, and say, “oh thercVit is; it fell 
down, mama, I did not touch it.” He will never hold up 
the toys, or objects he has himself broken,*aud charge the 
damage to his sisters or any person, or animal. If two 
apples, cakes, or trinkets of nearly equal size are given 
to him anil his brother, he will not slyly take an opportu¬ 
nity to compare both, and Slide ofl' with the best. He 
w ilt not, when he is eating his breakfast or supper with 
his mother or the maid,-watch for a moment when she 
turns her head to snatch a lump of sugar from the bason 
and put it gdntly and silently into his own mug of milk ; 
neither will he ever think of making a false pretence for 
gaining what he desires, or for avoiding what he dislikes. 
The child may' be troublesomef daring, noisy, greedy, 
iretful, perverse, but w liat mother can help doting on his 
ingenuouls lip, his upright thought, hi^ open heart, and 
his little honest ways ! ‘ AU, all his faults vanish to no¬ 
thing comparititely, if he possess truth. Time which 
shall ripen his love for that virtue, will do much towards 
coutiuering what there is amiss in him. With truth we 
may hope for every thing in ittfancy,in childhood, in ado¬ 
lescence. Without it, infancy withers to the sight as a 
blighted ear of corn; childhood chills every heart as the 
caterpillar’s tooth in the bud ; ai?d yohth gives a pang in 
the sense of its jiromise betrayed, like that of the aapling 
which is' stifled by the base ivy thkt clings on its vitals 
and destroys. 
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CHAPTER Xr.. 

* MERCY, 

>0 

% 

'O FRBPAIIE MERCf AI»D THUTH WHICH MAT PRRSERVE HIM.” 

• 

Tire second superior virtue which we give to infancy, is 
mercy. . *, 

The dependants on this virtue, or its attributes, are as 
tiumerous as those of truth. They rise by as fine gVad^- 
tions, are connected as closely to each other, and form 
nearly as beautiful a whole wlfeu united in one body, as 
the first. * 

Mercy toq, in all its bearings must begin through the 
example o£ others striking the mind, forcing the gentt 
of idea in the right direction; wliich idea will break out 
into words, which words will be embodied into acts, 
with the developement of the natural powers. In short, 
mercy likq trath must spring up out of principle, which 
principle is forming from almost the birth and grows 
along with the mind and frame till it can no longer Ije 
contained, and held passive; but appears outwardly and 
takes the form of an act? and deed. , 

Merfiy, then, in its first ^ependancy istcnder-ljearted- 
nessor the preservation of the heart in that state in which 
the natural atfections maybe maintained warm and lively. 

JVs no two objects of the same species in the creation 
are perfectly, comiHetely, and entirely alike iiv every se¬ 
parate part, shade, size and bearing, so neither can there 
be found two full grown human creatures ofleriiig an 
exact resemblance to each other in form, stature, faculty, 
bodily powers, taste, inclinations and affections. 
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Infants vary as much as men; for from the experience 
of attention, care and tenderness from those about them* 
do some begin much earlier than others tp receive the 
im])ression, and consequently to discover that they 
arc sensible to kindness shewn One infant at the age 
of two months will smile in joy when the person who 
has most caressed and fed it, advances to take it from 
the hands of a stranger, while another child of twice that 
age will seem scarcely to notice whom he is particularly 
with, so that his wants are speedily supplied. 

And as the feelings discover themselves with uncer¬ 
tainty, so are they also unequal in their degree and in¬ 
tensity. This rule will however, hold good under every 
diversity: keep the heart tender in infancy. If it be too 
soft in childhood, a remedy may be applied with ease and 
safety. If feeling be condensed, and every entrance to it 
blockaded; if apathy, obduracy, and selfishness be al¬ 
lowed to creep'iu and hedge round a hear!., no human 
force, no example, no precept, no after attempts can 
ever avail in re^Joring the ’spring of the milk of human 
kindness, it is iced and encrusted, or dried up and lost 
for ever. 

Man is a social creature. He is formed to Ihe in com¬ 
munities, to attach himself to many; to love a few; and 
tO‘be well disposed to all. We sec this disposition at 
different periods of infancy, but s^ill it-is universally seen. 
The kind, soothing, tender voice of the being wljo nou¬ 
rishes the babe; her caresses, smiles, exertions and 
watchfulness, all affect the infant breast in the shape of 
comfort, enjoyment, delight, and habit strengthens these 
feelings into love. At the age of a few months, gener¬ 
ally, this noble and natural affection has begun to take 
root. The father, mother, nurse, sister, brother all are 
dear. The infant heart is large enough to shelter with¬ 
in it an interest in five persons, and even in double that 
number, should the family be composed of so many. But 
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of all these, one is supreme; that one wholn nature has 
appointed to give support to the babe. To be convinced 
of this, let a mother attempt to wean a child, and let those 
who doubt the sense, acuteness, intelligence, powers of 
memory, observation, and'natural affections of infantsj 
narrowly, watch and attentively consider the movements 
of the little sufferer; its anxiety in surveying every coun¬ 
tenance in the hope of discovering the dearest and best 
of all; its eagerness in listening to every voice, and the 
burst of impatience on distinguishing among many, 
that one most welcome to wliiclr it has been accustomed 
during its little life. And Vhen the dear lost friend is 
recovered, let the same person condescen'd fo notice ho^ 
firmly the miniature hands grasp the folds of her robe, or 
cling to her bosom, in the consciousness of what has been 
done, and in the fear of What may again Be attempted.— 
And may not all these, and a fjundred otli^r proofs of the 
intelligence of infancy be brought forward in children of 
six, seven, eight and nine manthb old Let us then not 
hesitate to speak of the natural affections of infancy, and 
seriously consider how we may best act to preserve them 
true and in original purity. 

Love of children to their parents is the first of natural 
affections. This love is cultivated, in general, with 
sufficient anxiety, and it would be superfluous to dwell 
upon its necessity. Paitents, on the other^hand who de¬ 
sire their children to’ love them (and what parents do 
not ?) must by their* example, conduct, principles and 
precepts deserve their love. Or that which is given by 
the infant will be withdrawn, in a great measure, by the 
youth. • 

A good parent who faithfully and conscie&tiously ful¬ 
fils liistrust, deserves to be looked upon, and will be, by 
his children in the noblest light; the most exalted feel> 
ings of gratitude which can sw’ell a human breast will be 
awajeened for liim; and all the purest offerings of nature 
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will be his. But a parent must labour to deserve so full 
and perfect an affection before he can obtain it, lie must 
also be prepared to wait some years till reason is expand¬ 
ed and assists in confirming all that nature, and habit> 
and feeling would give. lUis generally to be remarked 
that those who make too many pretensions are often 
least entitled to do so, and that the parents wlio are most 
in the habit of reminding their children how much they 
owe them, and how greatly their conduct falls short of 
duty, are, for the most part, such as by weakness er 
improper behaviour, have least right to expect a steady, 
warm, undeviating, filial .affection in return. Indeed, 
affeption fties in proportion as it is exacted; and ail 
attachment is sweetest when it is not insisted upon 
or demanded; in the san^e degree, as a confidence which 
is extorted, k never sincere,, and attentions which are 
insisted on, are always irksome. Thus we may argue 
well of a motlier who never feels her.ielf bbliged to re¬ 
mind her daughter tbdt she is wanting in respect and 
and duty to'iitfr; as we may justly conclude, that that 
rather has acted a good part, who says, I have no 
need to remind a child of mine of the confidence and 
love, which, as his parent are my right; all his affection 
is spontaneous, and all his unboasted actions without a 
hint from me, are directed at once to my comfort, plea¬ 
sure, and gratification, and spi;iug from a gloving heart, 
and a regulated mind. ” r 

But'althougb this is the‘case with regard to adoles¬ 
cence we should, in childhood teach a little being what 
duty does consist in. This I apprehend is better done 
by inference, than by direct means. , There is something 
awkward in even a mi^ther’s assertion., that she is to he 
esteemed more highly than all the world besides, that all 
trust, all hope, all the highest gratitude and l(/<re are to 
be/:entred in her and the other parent. We know it 
ought to be so, until maturity shall lead to the forming 
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of other ties ; but how is to be said ? * Fortunately 
there are innumerable ways of conveying this lesson into 
tender minds without a mother having any necessity to 
ask for her child’s affection. All nature teems with ex¬ 
amples, and the pr^s abounds with pleasing images of 
parental solicitude, and filial duty. And an image of 
nature or examples from a book, are worth more, make a 
more profound impression, than all the verbal precepts of 

1 do ail this for you, and you should do all that for 
i»e,” in the world. 

In the poultry-yard a mother iiray point out, and make 
the reflexions as she pleases’upon the parent hen, and 
desire her diildren to observe its anxiety. Us‘solicitude)*' 
its care, its risk of all to save and protect Us young. 
The ewe, the cow, with ail the fi'ibes of small birds; the 
bee, and many others; she may point oUt and remark 
the attention,,and filial return ,of the yoipig. And in 
books, if thpre were no other sources than Mr^. Trim¬ 
mer’s beautiful fabulous liistosy, khe would have abun¬ 
dant materials for description*and uarrativ?to repeat in 
an easier language than this cxcelleut woman has used, 
since lier’s, is-u book calculated for the age of eight or 
nine years, and would not suit a very little child. All these 
with the habit of living with, and receiving a.tbousand 
tender, uuextolled, attentions from two beings, will 
be sufficient to efiect dll that the tenderest parents 
could wfsh. They will be,fervently, and truly loved, 
and revered ; not because they are his parents, iSut be¬ 
cause habit, wisdom, reason, and affection all agree in 
stamping them on memory as the best, the wisest, the 
dearest of friends. !Let then a parent fulfil his obligations 
to the child, and’fiiial affection aad obedieued must flow 
back in return. 

After the parents, the natural affections rest upou the 
ether offspring of those parents'; the brothers and sistkrs. 

•Tliose who talk most otjlieir aflection have perhaps least. Let mothers 
preler actions to professtons, Ast Kiiiji Lear’s error auU punishment be thetrs. 
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Here we come to equality. A few years more or less, 
make but little diifereuce iu the estimation of a young 
mind. It has no respect for a being descended from the 
same stock, and sharing in the same enjoyments, liber¬ 
ties, advantages, and restricUons with itself. But what 
is wanting iu respect, is made up in strong affection. We 
naturally have a tender, familial', confiddntial, feeling to¬ 
wards tliuse who share our fate, our hopes, our fears, our 
lot, our joys, our griefs, hnd this is the case with cbil • 
dren of tlic same parent. They grow up together, and 
fare alike; dispute, rejoice, and mourn; if one weeps,tears 
spring from tlie other’s eye, and if another laughs, the 
first cannot forbear to smile. And thus it is that habit 
and peculiar circumstance so form them, that fraternal 
love may in its purity, zeal, habit, association and inte¬ 
rest form ioto°the noblest friendship in the world. 

And here again the social inclinations of human nature 
do- muclt towards producing that which it is so desirable 
to secure, fraternal arfd sisterly affection. It is neces¬ 
sary, howeve^J with this tfs with most other important 
concerns, to begin well that we may have a well founded 
hope of good progress and end. An infant is very often 
allowed to teaze and scratch, and pull the hair of his lit¬ 
tle sister or brother, who endures the pain of the little 
iormentor until the drops spring np into his eyes, and he 
is forced to retreat to some distance. The infant cries out 
for his victim and the person who holds him, to stop the 
noise carries him to the elder child, with a “ don’t beat 
brother, or sister,” which the infant neither understanding 
nor heeding,catches at the hair of his little relative which 
he sturdily pulls; pinches the arms or neck, scratches 
the face, and very often puts down bis mouth and 
fastens the teeth which are just peeping through the 
gums into any tender part of the frame. The patience 
of a good-natured child is quite exhausted when thus 
tried; he perhaps bursts into a crying fit, which frightens 
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the infant who begins to scream; the nurste, or mother, 
begins to scold, right or wrong; the babe is jerked up 
for a punishment; the brother or sister is reproved; both 
are immediately after coaxed and caressed, and thus 
ends the matter for that time. Tlie infant commences his 
tormenting for tfie sake of amusement, (and perhaps it 
is agreeable to*exercise power and to have a will at that 
age, in proportion as it is in after times) the very first 
opportunity that he can find no better entertainment, and 
the same scene occurs, unless indeed it varies a little, by 
a slap in return fiom the elder ehild, when the confusion 
is greater, and the punishment of thereally unoffending 
one more serious than in the other case,* ' • . 

Now why is all this ever allowed? If it be wrong in 
a child of two or three years of age to bite, scratch, pinch, 
and teaae a brother or sister, so wrong hs to require re¬ 
proof and ^punishment, I wpuld ask, \yhy was it right 
at six, se%en, or’eight months And if not fight, why 
permitted? The answer isqjlafh; becau^ thoughtless, 
idle persons considering ihfants<as mere machinery, or 
rather considering not at all upon the matter, suffer, 
permit, eiicaurage, promote any thing and every thing 
right or wrong, good or bad, silly or wise, so that present 
ease may be obtained; temporary quiet secured, and 
peace and idleness bought upon any terms whatever. 
They seem to say, “ My dear child be sj^tisfied; do not 
troubfe me; eat and drink and thrive, and give me as 
much ease as possible, and I will allow you to grow up 
with any vices you like, and be just what character you 
please.” What character can grow out of such an infancy, 
but one addicted to strife, envy, bickerings, unchari¬ 
tableness, malibe, and ill-nature ? The evils are endless 
we turn from the contemplation of them in disgust, to 
the consideration^of the requisite means to produce a con- 
ti-ary effect in the tender heart. 
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CHAPTER, XII. 
WEKCV. 


“makb wav fob bvf.rv wohk of mebcv.” “ whatsoever thou takkst 

IN HAND, REMEMBER THE END, AND THOU SHALT NEVER DO AMItS.” 


C 

It is not hard to imagine t\iat one cliild may stand 
higher in a parent's love and regard than another, for 
we are creatures so much disposed to be influenced by 
adventitious circumstances, that a reason cannot always 
be assigned, nor.will any apparent cause inform us, 
why two beings which have a near resemblance to each 
other, in person,*manners, and disposition, nevertheless 
affect us in different way^;- the one gaining over our will 
and affection itw^roportion as the other is incapable of 
exciting any emotion whatever. How many thousand 
delightful associations may be wrapped round one child’s 
image whilst with that of another may be ?ntuined as 
many of a painful, or distressing or irritating nature? 
Thsse are weaknesses which every mother shoidd strive 
to conquer, but that such weaknesses there are, cannot 
be disputed. Whatever then may be.felt she should dis¬ 
cover only the strictest impartiality. Her’s is a nice and 
delicate part to act, especially so with a second child. The 
first-born is accustomed to exclusive love, tenderness and 
attention until the appearance of a brother or sister, when 
the attention of a mother is wholly interrupted for a time, 
and then is but divided. The very extraordinary care 
which a little infant requires, engages much of a mother’s 
time, and the first-born who was all is now only a part. 
This truth is not so harsh to him at first, because there 
U surprise, and pleasure in the cputemplation of a 
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baby’s features, and an observance of it*8 .helpless ways. 
But an eldest is at length tired of observing always and 
deriving but little amusement; of hearing the plaints, and 
above all, of the change which the stranger has evidently 
wrought in his own situation. This is the moment in 
which a mother Sliould govern, with a cautious, skilful, 
and prudent lumd. I am convinced that many of the quar¬ 
rels, enmity and strife of grown brothers and sisters might 
be traced through adolescence and childhood; to misma¬ 
nagement in this stage of infancy when a diirerence of 
treatment is noticed, and a cq^nparison between present 
and))astmade; when disgust arises, andenvy and jealousy 
follow. And when the infant is able to* sii up apd .eat, 
trifling observations are made to its disadvantage; when 
it can talk and walk, littletal.es are told, to its prejudice; 
and at all times, there appears an iritabiiity which bodes 
no future good. Is this false r then why are visitors in¬ 
terrupted by, “mama, the baby has taken this, or that;” 
“mama, make him give it me'back again.” and if it be 
not attended to, by the burst of ^furioivj'^assion which 
follows, with the words “ tiresome, naughty baby, I 
wish it had never come.” No, there is not one, who 
has not at sometime of his life heard such an exclama¬ 
tion. What can we expect as the consequences, but 
quarrelling, teazing, envy, and malice, and when obce 
these are allowed to stand forth among first and second 
children they will flourish among all tht^followiiig ones 
to the very brink of* the gtave. * 

An eldest child, then, which has been, as is natural, 
much caressed, should be even more tenderly treated 
than formerly, as soon as a mother can bear his company 
after having pr.esented him wit\> a little creature for a fu¬ 
ture companion,comforter, and friend. An infant requires 
raucluittendance, but the eldest should evidently see 
that he is dear as ever to 1ms parents. He should be 
amused and inst,;-ucted ; and made to feel as hapj^ as 
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possible. At the very first, it might be prudent in the pa* 
rents to abstain from extravagantly praising, or caressing 
the youngest. No such speech as, “Ah, you have a sis¬ 
ter now, or brother, what will you do ? Mamma must 
love little sister,” should never be made use of by a pa¬ 
rent, nor heard by one in the nursery, without a severe 
reprimand The child will thus not be irritated by a great 
change from tender treatment, to neglect; nor will he feel 
an uneasy sensation rise as Ire perceives a strange being 
engross many of those attentions which were exclusively 
his. By degrees, afiertion will grow, and habit will 
strengthen it, and the first-born will be accustomed to 
think that the stranger has a right to half of whatever he 
has. This must also have been taught by words and ac¬ 
tion. When the second child is old enough, he should 
have his trifles and his shares, and to make this well un¬ 
derstood, nothing should be given to the elder, without 
a remark being made that the little one is equally entitled 
with him, to that which its age prevents it from enjoying. 

Personal acfffifration js another source of mischief a- 
mong children of a family. One child must be prettier, 
or brighter in intellect, or better shaped ttian another. 
The superiority is injudiciously noticed, and jealousy 
immediately springs up in the bosoms of the others. 

Emulation is good in a public establishment, but with 
a family of sisters and brothers it may he very dangerous 
toexciteit too violently. We must drop competition if we 
wish to preserve harmony, and it is in no trifling degree 
better, we presume, to ensure affection and moral quali¬ 
ties than to purchase excellence in any art or science at 
the expence of both. 

These hints however, are given in the supposition that 
the children are permitted to live together during their 
infancy and childhood, and indeed unless this be the case, 
we csrn reckon upon no strong affection. Eight, ten, or 
twelfe years of pleasant, joyful, affectionate intercourse 
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are necessary, and this too, in the gayest, 'most undis-^ 
turbed, careless, delightful period of existence, when all 
is life and unclouded hope, to make a profound impres¬ 
sion that shall stand every casuality of time, and defy 
every vicissitude of event.* But children who are sepa¬ 
rated in ipfancy form other ties, and tmne other recol* 
lections with mehiory, than those connected with a bro¬ 
ther or sister. They are on growing up, reminded of 
duty and affection and tenderness when they coldly meet, 
but alas! in matters of affection, the reason is in vain 
addressed if the heart make no i;esponse. Duty is here 
a cold, heavy obligation, if iucliitatiou go not along with 
it, and so oppressive, that human nature constantly, de¬ 
sires to rebel and throw it afar off. Ah! for one little 
precept, one small secret to te^ch man’s stubborn, rest¬ 
less and rebellious nature hoW in all matters, to unite, 
his inclination with his duty, to instruct him from his in¬ 
fancy how Ite shtlll run down the stream' of existence, 
loving, where affection is due^ respecting, where respect 
is meet; esteeming all in thoir jusVpropo.iion, and set- 
ing no further value on himself than as a weak being sent 
on earth to ac^, but only according to fixed principle, 
and to stand accountable for every deed. But man’s 
nature is prone to evil and duty too often, runs counter 
to his will. A few remarks must now be made on the 
correction and other poiots regarding children of one 
family. • • • 

We are not born alike in’disposition any more than we 
resemble each other in every feature! There is often as 
much variety in the children of the same family as in the 
same number of strangers. Yet so powerful are the 
effects of habit .and education,, that many of distin¬ 
guishing characteristics shall be filed down, and in place 
of a yoAng evil propensity which was smothered in the 
birth, shall be planted an excellence which may flocaish 
during life. Notwithstanding wliich, a bias or prot^eu- 
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sity must be'observed this or that way; and it often hap¬ 
pens that during several years of infancy every effort is 
required to bear down with all the preponderance of a 
mother gifted with supreme authority over her child, the 
turbulent evil, which like compressed air seeks to escape 
at any fissure, and with every opportunity. But as it 
may shew itself at one fissure let us close that for ever, 
and in time, such struggles will be powerless and vain. 
Such repellant exertion on the mother’s part is arduous 
and difficult, yet never hopeless whilst habit fluctuates; 
when this is fixed, amendment and alteration maybe ex¬ 
pected, but are rarely found. Thus does the appearance 
fault lead 'to'detection, the detection to remonstrance 
and the remonstrance disregarded, to the correction of 
children. 

One little girl then, has a propensity which her sister 
has not; thefvst is corrected, whilst the second who has 
no suclf fault, is blanaeless and uareproved. If the 
strongest affection haS been cultivated, and exists be¬ 
tween these sisters, the second will burst into tears, on 
witnessing the disgrace of her beloved companion and 
friend; and will feel in the highest degree wretched, 
until the other is pardoned. This is the test of sisterly 
love. Let us carefully guard so precious a tenderness. 

* In order to do so, a mother should begin by separating 
the two little girls, that whatever .she may say totheone, 
of reproof or accusation, may not prejudice the other’s 
mind: besides which, a culprit is humiliated in the high¬ 
est degree by the presence of those who listen to his ac¬ 
cusation, and this feeling of shame however advantageous 
in a general way, is not a proper one to excite between 
sisters or brothers. The severest punishment of a child 
should be, a banishment of an hour from the society of these 
dear little relatives. Not a word of blame on the correc¬ 
ted Mliild should pass the toother’s lips in presence of the 
better children, and even when the offender has pleaded 
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forgiveness and is pardoned, the mother mdy, restore her 
to her place but without comment. The child will doubt¬ 
less be questioned when the parent does not listen, and 
she may tell her own story. The self-accusations of a 
being we love, go a very littje way; but the grave charges 
against him by another and respected person, sink very 
deep. * . 

In the second place, and by way of still more preserv¬ 
ing the equality between sisters and brothers, a mother 
should dress her children exactly alike; the boys in 
the same colours and habit, the girls exactly in the mus¬ 
lins and fashions which the others wear. One child is 
probably, prettier than another; 1 would neitlicr remark^ 
nor deny this, but if other officious persons made the ob¬ 
servation, should give them no encouragement, but take 
the first opjiortuniiy for alluding to some object in na¬ 
ture, which may be most remarkable for plain appearance 
but which is most laluable in intrinsic worth; aj well as 
to another dbject of pretty or gaady shape or hue, and of 
no value. Wl.cn beauty tyid cxcellenc'..'ale however 
united, vve should observe, that they are very admirable, 
but when we cannot have both, how much excellence is 
preferable to mere outward show. 

The power of beauty over the human soul is universal 
and supreme; but as beauty varies according to pro- 
possession and taste, anti that taste has no fixed law, we 
cannot Jbut observe tljat the graces whiclii»encl.ant one 
person, excite in another no extraordinary emoticMi; and 
that the objects and beings which persons of one country 
or quarter of the globe, arc, in general, inclined to dispa¬ 
rage, are almost worshipped as perfection, elsewhere.* 

- . ■. _ 4 

• For insl.iiice. TlirfliUle (leformnl fi et ofslie Cliinese ladiA whose (oes are 
liminil inw.irils so a., rntircly to dis.ihle lliem from Wdlkiii({, are esleeniril a 
pt-rleclioii in Cliiii.i; in Ki'glanit tlir samo would he a monslrous deforntily Tha 
Jap.inese hidies dje their icrtli coni hlack to heiuhlcn their charms; in Ruroiic 
•he teeth cannot he too white for beautj. Tlie K^tpti in ladies dje tlieir mill, 
yellow and leed llieir persons till they mcOnie tmw leldy ironi lat to excite ad¬ 
miration. A slender shape is in England, considered most elegant. 
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This, too, vre should teach children betimes ; that much 
of the flattery and dangerous praises Tvhich visitors are 
inclined to offer, may be disarmed of their injurious effect. 
We should, by early precept and instruction, fence the 
young mind, as with a coat of mail, that all attacks may 
be repelled. 

In speaking thus, it is not intended to harden a young 
breast to insensiblity and cold indifference for honest praise 
or the commendation which is bestowed on her talents, 
or her charms; but to teach her caution in judging, first, 
what right she has to tlue admiration given her so freely: 
secondly, wlmt are the taste and judgment of the person 
nfho bestows it: thirdly, what may be his possible mo¬ 
tive, whether to amuse himself, to fill up a void in con¬ 
versation, or to please the parent. If I saw a pretty 
sister improperly aflecteu by praise, I should calmly talk 
thus to her, but not till after a little time had elapsed 
between the commendation and the comment:— 

“People have a way of^praising little children on two 
accounts: fdTtheir pfetty features or for their goodness. 
Now a pretty face, as well as a pretty flower, or a pretty 
pebble is only good to look at. All arc ra3,de by God and 
all his works arc wonderful and often ]>leasing. But 
why do we praise them for themselves ? Dul the flower 
Or the pebble, or the face make itself?- No; the child who 
has a pretty face should no more be conceited of it, than 
is the flower* but goodness is quite another thing. For 
children are born inclined to be naughty, yet by attention 
and great pains they grow good; goodness then is better 
worth being praised for, than beauty. ” “But people 
sometimes praise children for being good when they are 
not good. ■ Conscience will whisper the word mistake.” 

Thus should every mother strive to balance all ac¬ 
counts between her children, and to correct all the 
baiteful influence of the' world’s first breath: thereby 
^h^wiug as well as she can, that providence in its wisdom 
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bas kindly dealt out a portion to all. No creature exists 
however disagreeable, but has one fair or good quality; 
there is no child but that can shew to her fairer sister, 
some excellence which she docs not possess. So have wc 
all more than our deserts, tfnd wisdom is indeed justified 
in her children. 


CHAPTER . Xlll. 

MERCY. 


‘'HR KIKm.V APPKCTItfNBO.” “ AS IS THB MOTHER SO IS HRIk DAnOtlTKA. 
THOU ART THU mother’s IIAUOHTEH, th^t loatheth her husband anu 
HER children; and thou art TH; SltfTER OF THV SISTERS, WHICH 
LOATHED THEIR HUSBANDS AND THEIR CHILDREN.” ... * 

It is the peculiar excellence of afiection, that it inclines 
the heart to the hardest lesson of humanity, to bear and 
forbear. All who have been brought to really love, have 
learned this precept, and found the necessity for putting 
its spirit to the proof; for as notwodispositions complete¬ 
ly assimilate, there must be on some one point, a smaller 
or greater shock when they, come in contact. Tlje fami¬ 
liarity and intimacy of two near relatives olFcr no motive 
of respect, no veil of pretence for the not understanding 
an. opinion in which we cannot, nor will not coincide, or 
a remark in which we do not and cannot ascree# Relatives 
speak out and will be answered ;’ they act, and will as 
tl)ey say, be approved or condemned by the judgment 
of relatives. Thus the opinions have a severity as the 
quarrels of relations assume a deep cast; they ha/e a 
poignancy and bittiness which are seldom known to be- 
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longtotlioseof merefriends, acquaintancps, or strangers. 
A family feud is generally dreadful. The one side will not 
spare in any way the other; the taunts, the jeers, contempt, 
defiance are reciprocally thrown out without any com¬ 
punction or hesitation. But surely that great law of love 
to bear and forbear could never have been tauglit? For 
if taught could love have been a plant in their heart, 
strong enough to engraft the maxim upon.^ Even this 
might be. For as the briglRest flames may be put out, 
and the clearest lamp be extinguished, so every virtue 
may, by the action of rnpeourous pride, envy, or other 
moral evil be consumed in tJie cold destroying embrace. 
Of what importance then, is it, to guard against the ap¬ 
proach of vices which will destroy root and foundation 
with more certainty than a,swarm of locusts would blight 
the Imsbandinan’s fairestcrop ? But, forbearance is a 
virtue of too great importance and magnitude to be pas¬ 
sed over. • It shall therefore be considered separately 
hereafter. For the preoent we will ilismiss the enquiry 
into the nature"of its propertiesand advantages, and re¬ 
turn to the particular subject. 

To preserve tenderness of heart, the infant should 
never be permitted, as has been remarked, to tvitness the 
correction of a sister or brother, or of any domestic brute; 
neither should it hear the servants, or others in the house 
reproved. On the other hand, whenever we have to praise 
or caress, an%pportunity for doing so should bo .seized, 
when tile little one is presenf, upon whom (think as we 
in our wisdom may choose to do) nothing of act and deed 
is eventually lost or thrown away. The infant thus ac¬ 
customed to an expression of good will,and general kind¬ 
ness on the countenance's aronud it, not iperely when they 
are bent upon itself, but as seen extending to all, 
will imbibe a feeling of content and satisfaction first, 
and*tben actually participate in the general disposition, 
Irofli principle afterwards The teuderest heart is ren- 
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derecl iinrelentin^ and hard by being made from infancy 
upward, not, perhaps, an actual sufferer from, but an 
car and eye witness of scoldings, bickerings, crosslooks, 
blows, violent words, wljich words though not well un¬ 
derstood are explained by the angry gestures, and loud 
tones in*which Ihcy are pronounced. How can we expec-t 
any, but a corresponding bad impression to be made up 
on tlie ductile materials of \vhich infancy is composed? 
It is astonishing th.it persons of sense, and mothers ton, 
who call themselves anxious, affectionate parents, can 
wilfully blind themselves to the consequences. Thes« 
mothers rise from bestowing the softest caresses on their 
babes, with those babes in their arms, to go and pour 
forth the most vehement language, and virulent abuse, 
iijion a luckless, and it may ba, worthless maid-servant. 
And the same lady who was just before smiled upon in 
her drawing- roon}, for her tenderness, ^entleyess, and 
softness, ismow, to the infant’s utjer amazement, (he soon 
however, ceases to be amazefl at that to whitsh he is ha¬ 
bituated) is now changed into a deformed, irritable, and 
for what reason he cannot divine, angry woman. The 
infant will suppose either the mother or the maid to be in 
the wrong, and he will be inclined to espouse the cause 
of one. This is indeed a truly natural feeling, as may be 
seen when very littip chijdren lift up a hand to strike the 
person who beats a bfother or sister, or bwst into tears 
when one is angrily spoken to. The child in this ease 
will be disposed to think his mother right, because he 
loves her best, and directly will copy her manner, pretends 
to scold like her, and on being removed into the arms of 
the same maid, will stiniggle, kick, beat with’ his little 
hand and shew by all his ways, since words are denied 
him, tlyit he will be able to play the tyrant, and imperi¬ 
ous master fully ns well as tln^e who have just instruct¬ 
ed him by example. The irritated servant in return, tUes 
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not spare her scoliliug and thus begin hatred, wratb^ 
and insolence. 

How ditferent is the case with those infants who arc 
carefully and studiously kept from scenes which may en¬ 
courage the appearance of those propqiisities to tyrannize 
and domineer which, in so great a degree, are natural 
to man 1 If the mistress must reprove the maid, the in¬ 
fant is purposely given to somebody,or a time chosen for 
so doing, when he is asleep. The $isters and brothers 
are held apart on the same occasions, and no brute is 
ever in any way hurt, or even scolded before him. The 
proneness of his heart to* strife, hatred and cruelty is 
thereby never afforded a single o])portunity to take any 
shape, or gain any strength. His heart, if it was created 
with inclination to unfeclmg hardness, is amended and 
softened, and the evil spirit in him subdued ; and if the 
heart was the'revcrsc in the birth, its tenderness which 
by neglect and bad nianageineut might have been de¬ 
stroyed, is MOW fixed, and spread into a principle of ac« 
tive friendliness. 

In all families which have originally sprung from the 
same stock, we must observe that the progress of time, 
the march of event, the press of disaster, or the precipi¬ 
tance of over .ruling passions, has hurried one or other 
of the branches out of its course. Members of a family 
bearing the;ame name, shewing the same heraldic distin¬ 
ctions, discovering the same, peculiar cast of feature, or 
borrowing similar turns of language with tlie other mem¬ 
bers, are nevertheless governed by different circumstan¬ 
ces, worked upon by different interests, do pursue different 
objects, and estimate in a very manner to others of the 
family, the world and the benefits it has to bestow. One 
brother has been driven on through life by a gale of pro¬ 
sperity, which has given, him possession of more than his 
psondest ambition dared reckon on: another brother has 
tpiled and striven with a profession which keeps him in 
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dcpendance, and holds him in a chain which he 
dares nerer hope to escape : this one frets in despon¬ 
dency, whilst tlie first revels in the establishment of a 
prince. Woman’s fortune is still more uncertain. She 
is dependant upon another, and by herself is nothing; 
her earthly fate is bound np in that of man, and to know 
what is her lot, «he must ask herself what is that of her 
father, her guardian, or her husband. The youngest fe¬ 
male of a home circle will marry, a man of wealth, and 
live in more than eastern splendour, whilst her sister will 
engage the affection of a worthy though poor divine; or 
of a respectable merchant,, wllo by unavoidable losses^ 
will be reduced to a state of mediocrity, in-which,every 
small ex])ence must be calculated before it is incurred. 
Cliihlren are the fruit of all tljese marriages. Cousins, 
nephews, nieees, spring up ;*claim, each, their ties of 
consanguinity, meet, and embrace as relatives. But un¬ 
der what different'appearanccs ! The child of a wealthy 
sister rolls !n a splendid equipage ; the sleek horses that 
draw her, neigh and prapce«in high mettle, ‘and delight 
at being allowed to snuff the air, after an idleness of 
several days; ^onc or two footmen spring from the stand 
and knock’ in a furious way for admittance, and one 
obsequiously presents his arm that it may be ready to 
assist in case his lady should not step securely. The 
carriage either waHs hor orders, or is ready at the ap- 
pointeditime. The child, on the contrary, oITthe indigent 
lister accompanies her ifiother on foot, or hifids the 
maid-servant’s hand, and drawing forrvard her large bon¬ 
net to shade the sun’s intense rays proceeds heated and 
tired through the dusty streets or road to her cousin’s 
house. It rains.perhaps, and the, affectionato mother has 
desired the maid to take a precaution that the child may 
not be A sufferer ; they accordingly beckon to a hackney 
coachman, who looking the other way does not perceive 
them. He is made however to understand that hd is 
• I- 
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wanted, turn? heavily round, and drives op to the curb* 
stone; in the atykward amnoeuvring of the poor tired 
horses the mud of a black kennel is thrown upon the little 
girPs new pelisse or white frock. At length both child 
and conductress are seated in, the vehicle, the wind beats 
in the rain on one side; they pull up a'long strap but find 
perhaps only a frame of wood without a glassthis evil 
is not to be remedied, and the whip being well applied 
over the horses* baqks they, move on, and in time arrive 
at the great house. Here the man climbs down from Ins 
ragged seat, and eyeing his employers, asks if he is to 
knock or only ring. 

Not more, dissimilar are the manners and habits of the 
cousins, than IS their style of equipage. With whatever 
kind treatment, the poorer relatives must feel the difler- 
ence. The married sisters tove each other, and the cousins 
are pleased to be together; but as wehavc all some grand 
acquaintance, ^ome higher one to look, up to, so has also 
the rich relation, and slje can scarcely conceai a blush at 
introducing*^ branch of poverty to notice; for it is as if 
she said, “All my family are not you sec as 1 am.” The 
indigent relation is invited perhaps often, but refuses, and 
does so from many motives. A little feeling of humilia¬ 
tion ; a conviction of theimpossibility to appear as fashion 
prescribes; the dread of incurring expenses, or of form¬ 
ing expensive acquaintances; the fear .of giving her child¬ 
ren a taste f^r pleasures and entertainments, t^hich at 
home, they cannot have; an inclination, which grows on 
those who have experienced reverses, of remaining se¬ 
cluded and unobserved in their retirements. From 
which ever of these motives the refusal arises, its effect is 
the same, to. damp an eagerness to meet; and to make a 
rejietition of visits less frequent. I ntimate intercourse 
between kindred of different pursuits and circumstances, 
thus droops and pines, till at length, it is only an affec¬ 
tionate remembrance just kept alive by a casual meeting 
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two or three times in a year. In the mean while, the 
children of the families grow up to maturity, and are 
nearly estranged from each other. The rich forget the 
poor, and the poor only remember the rich in a moment 
of proud ailusioi}, or when the honour and grandeur of 
the family stock are in question. 

Such is the’fact; that in all families there are the 
grand of kin to look up to, and the poor relations to 
shield from too keen observhtion. It rests with parents 
to consider these remarks, and to apply them as they 
think fit; only recollecting that* the bundle of sticks, the 
strong as well as the weak. Which are fast tied together, 
as a bundle, repel all efforts to break; but tftat each twig 
taken separately may soon be broken; that he who stand- 
eth should take heed lest he fell; that the tree which is 
poor and barren one year, may, the next be strong and 
flourishing;, and finally that, in a world where all is 
changing, .there is more than one chance against stability 
of the noblest fortune. . * 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MERCY. 


“ir HE WILL PERFORM THE PART OF A KIV8MAN,—WELL; IF NOT, I 
WILL DO THE PART OF A KINSMAN TO THEE.” “ BBT THERE IS A FRIEND 
WHb IS ONLY A FRIEND IN NAME.” 


The next relation is that of c^iildren with friends, as 
they are called and acquaintances. Here one idea presents 
itself. * Every friend must be an acquaintance, but every 
acquaintance is not, cannot b& a friend. There are per¬ 
sons whom the beads of a family must visit, and wifom 
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they could never love, who nevertheless are not dcstitulte 
of some merit; or there are certain ancient ties which are 
not to be broken without setting a whole neighbourhood 
in a ferment, and violating the forms of good breeding. 
It is in vain to say we will associate with none but such 
as we can make real friends. We cannot make friends 
till we know them, and an opportunity for this may 
never perhaps occur. Great events, which call for 
heroic sacrifices, and ask the display of qualities 
which demand our love, seldom fall upon members of a 
civilized nation. The little world of one family moves 
quietly in its own sphere, alternately vexed and 
pl^fd by the°small occurrences of day and day, and 
gently agitated by the interests which swell its own wish* 
es. Provided our acquaintances be persons of good 
morals, we must be content to let them have their whims 
and caprices, their self-love and their volatility. This 
variety children must see if they enter'a dravring room, 
which, if they never eirter jn childhood, they will be no 
ornament to, in maturity. But we should be careful to 
preserve them from all the contagion of diversity of opin¬ 
ion and rancour of prejudice j this, if a mother or guar¬ 
dian be anxious on the subject, she may easily do, by en¬ 
couraging her child’s prattle with one person whom she 
values, rather than with another whom she does not: by 
assuming an air of severity or cbol displeasure that will 
sufficiently cJfeck a person who only sports with A child 
from coiftpliment to the parent'; or by doing what she has 
it always in her power in her own house to do; sending 
the child away to his chamber on some little honest pre¬ 
text or other. 

As children grow older, they are very apt, in their 
proneness to judge from appearances, to conceive strong 
and hasty preposession for this or that person, wliether 
of thjir own age or otherwise. Possibly young people 
thui^attAch themselves for one of these reasons:— 
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Because their pride may be gratified by visiting per¬ 
sons of higlier birth, or greater fashion and fortune than 
tliey in a general way do; persons, whom not to know, 
would “argue themselves unknown:” 

Because they thpmselves’may be of the higher rank, 
and desire the homage of those inferiors, who are ready 
to offer it; 

Because custom and habit, or circumstance, have made 
the intimacy one of necessity ; or, because they may have 
pleasure, sympathy, and delight m their society, and 
sought it from no motive of worl,dly interest. 

From being an acquaintance on any of these terms, tb€ 
person is sought after, invited, familiarized with’an’d 
detained beyond the length of a formal visit. The ac- 
quaiutancesiiip then glides gently away, and what is 
termed, friendship, remains in the place. 

Oh how ha.s this sacred title been dishonoured and 

t » 

abused in its application! How,many beings call them¬ 
selves friends, and are so named by others, who have not 
one beat of generous feeling in theit breasts! whose mo¬ 
tive is interest, whose ruling passion is gain, whose de¬ 
light is to court the sun of prosperity, and whose care 
is to move away with the approach of reverses! 

That a child may not betimes learn to degrade thi^ 
word from its true sense, a mother should teach him 

• r 

what a friend is, audhow mighty a discover^%it is to find 
one; th^t when once ]ie ha^ secured such a treasure, it 
should be held invaluable. Children form friendships 
with children, and youth with youth. In general some 
equalizing sympathy is necessary to really ensure this no¬ 
ble intimacy; whether it be of age, of tastes, qf*pursuits, 
or of obligations.* It is slow in forming, when it is to 
stand, f^r, as the admirable Feltham observes, that love 
is never lasting which flames before it burns. A mother 
can scarely be too cautious in directing the friendships of 
her child. If hehc of a warm-hearted, generous,, open. 
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confiding nature, lie will take up the ideas, as he will 
copy tlie tnaiiners ot liis friend. Tliere is a charm in no- 
titling every little peculiarity of the person we love, and 
from noticing, we come at length to imitate, without be¬ 
ing concious of so d<ing. 'i^his sufiipiently shew shews 
the danger of young friendship, which has’not good 
principle and habit, on both sides to give it value. 

In a general way young people should be instructed to 
form but few close attachments, away from the mem¬ 
bers of their own family, yet to cultivate the society of an 
acquantaince with attention; and should be taught to 
bear in mind,_ that the cnd‘of good society is rational 
amuVement, and instruction. Our aim should, there¬ 
fore, be, to hold frecpient intercourse with our su¬ 
periors ; not so much oursuperiors in wealth, as in talent 
and knowledge, that we may stand some chance for im¬ 
provement, and so far difl&;r from the haughty Roman who 
desiring always the pre-eminence said, he would rather 
be fi.''st in <thc village than second in the capitol. 

The last point fof consideration, is the relation of 
children with servants, peasants, and the poor. One of 
them has already been touched upon in*anpther place. 
An equal, gentle behaviour is always to be inforced from 
children to inferiors, whether they be servants or pea¬ 
sants. If we do not permit intimacy with the household, 
neither shotiJd we allow fretful improper, hasty alterca¬ 
tion. ,Every service requirqd, should be asked' for in a 
mild, affable tone and manner, and thanks should always 
accompany the service. If, in any way, children might 
conduce to the comforts, or promote the happiness of 
any, and' all about them they should be taught to do so, 
that while tlieheart is tfender we may mould it to impress¬ 
ions of goodness and universal humanity. 

But if several reasons may be adduced against the fa* 
ifailiar intercourse of children with servants, they do not 
hold in speaking of the familiarity qf wcU-born childreix 
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tvith the peasantry. The grand failings of servants are a 
disregard of truth and an afTectation of manners above 
those of their class.* Those who doubt the first assertion, 
may ask themselves and declare, how many such persons 
tliey know, of whom they can say, “Truth only passes 
those lips : 1 can pldce full and entire dependance in all 
that they utter.” Wherever such domestics are found 
and some there doubtless may be, they should indeed be 
prized, and many faults be pardoned in consideration of 
this so iTjreat quality ; but where testimonials cannot be 
ottered in such confidence, let parents never give children 
from under their own superintendance. ^ 

In some judicious little work for children, which I have 
read, the hero of the tale is made to say to his mother, 
“ Why do you object to my talking much to our servants 
and yet encourage me to speak to tlie peasants.” The 
exact w'ords of the rc])ly 1 cannot remember, but the fol¬ 
lowing remarks may convey a part of their meaning : 

That the class of servants which-are originally sprung 
from the peasants and low ranks being taken young into 
families of fashion and fortune, are thus transplanted to' 
new climes, moulded to new forms, and grow habituated 
to customs to which they have been hitherto, str ngers. 
That the influence of example around them, the state of 
plenty and luxury in which they live, and the fashionable- 
license of sentiment and impunity of riches all and sever¬ 
ally aid in making a vague but false impressrittn of actual 
life, and in creating a* disgust to country pursuits, and 
manual labour, and simple habits : 

That such persons when totally unprepared by previ¬ 
ous useful instruction, arc .on these elevations fille > with 
speculations of grandeur, finery,, shew and .>self-indul- 
gence, which no force within them can withstand but that 
of good"sense, an humble mind, and solid principles; 

• A he says the son of .Sirach is a foul bloi in a man, yet it is coiUiDually ir. 
the mouth of the uiitauglit. - 
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that they copy their employers and forget themselves : 
the maid with all the failings of her lady, divested of 
her grace, elegance, or higher virtues, and the man with 
much of the coarseness and ail the ignorance of the rus¬ 
tic, but without his simplicity, local knowledge, health, 
sincerity and cheerfulness. 

He has in fact the extravagant notioiis of the higher 
ra-.ks, without the knowledge, patriotism, liberality, and 
rethiement which are gcnevally, mure or less attached to 
disiinetion. Add to all this, that the language of ser¬ 
vants has so much of the plausible and specious mixed 
with it, that children df tlve families they serve, like to 
cpnv.erse withrthem; and in general, being thrown into 
their company, imperceptibly acquire their false senti- 
meiits, incorrect way of speaking and badhabits ; whereas 
tae hardy young peasant'who earns her bread by knit¬ 
ting or spinning, by milking the cows, making cheese 
or any other such employment, retahis in'her mind the 
notions only of those (/ojegts by which sheis surrounded. 
Children of any ranl{,may profit by a conversation with 
a family of honest, simple, peasants. A thousand agree¬ 
able and instructive subjects are familiar to them, which 
explained, would delight a child. For .example : the 
poultry ; the different breeds ; the time for hatching the 
y'oung and the- manner of their leaving the shell; the vi¬ 
gilance of the parent birds, &c. the cbws and sheep; their 
food, and young, &c. the daisy, agriculture ; gardening, 
small birds; vermin ; beasts'of pre'y; with the daily ob¬ 
servations on the weather, clouds, winds, the hour of the 
day by the sun, and a thousand more subjects with which 
they are conversant are talked of, not in the bad fine style 
of a modern fine lady servant, but in tho^languageoftruth 
and homeliness; blended perhaps with the peculiarities 
of county dialect, but which arc a species of vulgarity 
iy)t easily communicated/ Such is the difierence between 
as'ervaat who pretends to all the knowledge of her mis- 
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tress, and has in reality none, and of a coniftsy male and 
female peasant who in their shy unpractised manner de> 
dare they know nothing, really thinking so, who are ne¬ 
vertheless equal to give very pleasinginformation from 
actual observation and experience, upon the most inte¬ 
resting objects of nature. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MERCY. 


• • 

“CHILORBN IKAIir. IBBR TO rLBASB THB pqpR.” “ HAVE WB KOT Alib OSB 
PATHBB? HATH MOT ONE ,000%RBATBD V$t" 

e 

• 

Goodnature to creatures like ourselves, is properly hu¬ 
manity ; and gentleness and kindness to all the brute 
creation is represented in the very principal virtue which 
is here treated of, mercy. The disposition to do acta of 
kindness or ill.will to man and beast, gives the oharao-* 
ter of the heart. And • the nature we say, is good or bad; 
such 11 oivB is good or iU>natured accordingly ."*A child or 
a man is not called gootl-natdred, if he have temperance, 
patience, industry, modesty, or truth; and yet these are 
all great virtues to be possessed of, but his nature is only 
termed good, when it prompts him to think of and act 
kindly towards all. men rich and {(oor, and to. Kelp and 
relieve them whenever he can; and by a very natural 
consequence, when he abhors to injure any brutes for 
sport or caprice; by his conduct-evincing a general ten¬ 
derness and consideration for all creatures. 

M 
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Happy tUe child who has good nature! Whether that 
nature were cruelly or kindly disposed at his entraoee 
into the world, for if he do but possess the virtue, we eare 
not at what period of infancy it was given, but this we 
know that it was given in the first year of existence, or 
it would scarcely have been his ^ for if the child was not 
born with a disposition to tenderness, it follows, that he 
must have been inclined to hard heartedness; and who 
knows not, that weeds grow quicker than flowers ? 

And here 1 must ask, when the question is of giving 
the virtues artificially,,that is, of driving out bad and 
natural propensities, aitd placing in their room excellent 
but,exotic« qualities, what is the use and advantage of 
education if it be not in so doing ? The exercise of art 
may seem misdirected to infancy, and many will perhaps 
think that nature during that tender age is the best in¬ 
structor and unfolder of the bodily powers. In some re¬ 
spects she is. But the minds of the bast of men are most 
artificial, evil being sAtural, goodness must have been 
the work of art super-added by example and precept and 
fixed by habit; and art, (I do not mean artifice) must 
therefore be exercised with infants and children, to mould 
their dispositions to the forms we desire. Socrates in his 
own noble confession declared that he was in childhood 
addicted to every vice. Through the art of education, 
joined to a strength of mind which not one in ten thou¬ 
sand is seeh to possess, and by which alone he wai| enabled 
to do CO much for his own hnprovement in after years, 
he rose superior in virtue to all men of his time. The 
Almighty pronounces that the thought of man’s heart is 
evil continually, from his infancy upward. And who 
shall say t]iat man is not more easily led into temptation 
to a bad act, than he is incited to a good one ? That it 
is not easier to sin than to do well ? Even truth, which 
in a greater or less degree is born with us all, is not un- 
fncquently soon driven out in childhood, through bad 
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example and bad management; and in even -if it 

be tolerably preserved to maturity, requires to be fed and 
supplied by means, or as fire without fuel, it would pre¬ 
sently go out. What these means are, belongs not to 
this place to mention; however we may allow an anxiety 
to be well thought'of by others, and a satisfaetion in vir¬ 
tue generally, for the sake of itself, to form a part of them. 

Now can it be thought that Socrates was less respec¬ 
ted because nature had fortved him a bad subject, and 
art had made him a good one? We are sure that the 
very reverse of this was the ease^ Is an apple taken from 
a tree grafted by art, less p0.1atable than one which^we 
find wild in the woods as nature left it? Wa know,^ too, 
this is not so. Are the many conveniences we daily pro¬ 
fit by, less valued, because the nicest and most intri¬ 
cate machinery was employed in their construction ? Just 
the contrary; for the art employed in forming them, 
renders thenS more perfect, anfi, besides within.the reach 
of every on*e; consequently, metne generally useful. Art 
then is requisite, if we desire excellence; *and in pro¬ 
portion as we desire this, so should be our pains. Those 
who earnestly wish to make sure, strive in time to do so, 
and the mother who wishes to have worthy representatives 
in her children, considers that she cannot begin too soon 
to mould their disposition to goodness. 1 grant, tliat,ti 
few unpromising and naughty children have turned out, 
through} extraordinary exertions and circumstances in 
youth or mat urity apparently good men: but Ahe in¬ 
stances are almost as rare as the goodness and wisdom 
of Socrates are uncommon, or that an excellent plant is 
sedn to grow from bad seed ; and 1 conceive it to be as 
dangerous to depend upon chance for the a^tdinment of 
virtue in adolescence and maturity, as it is desperate, from 
the success of a very tew, to put off" our repentance anti 
the altering of bad courses to. a distant period of tinie, 
from the very lextraordinary instance of the thief .on tfie 
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cross, who ^^•as promised paradise through a repentance 
which must have been truly sincere, but which was ne¬ 
vertheless deferred to a very late hour. 

The exercise of art, then, is necessary to produce qua¬ 
lities which it is desirable wo should posess, but which 
nature has originally denied us, and'h;is seemed more¬ 
over to exclude for ever, by having fixed the germs of 
particular vices in their room. The vices however must 
be plucked out, and the virtues planted, and we can 
all judge whether a tender age is not the fittest for set¬ 
ting a plant, and for rooming weeds. 

Perhaps the question has 4 etained us too long, but its 
impo^'tance is •such, that 1 may be excused for throwing 
it in a variety of forms. May the arguments carry con¬ 
viction : for some good, jf not complete success, can 
hardly fail to arise from their being acted upon. 

To return then, to the consideration of mercy, as it re¬ 
gards kiivlness to man, add tenderness to brutes. 

It has been observed'timt an infant’s heart should be 
preserved fender; its affections maintained warm. That 
we should encourage in it the virtue of humanity and 
that styled, mercy ; or if there be no appearance of these 
beautiful virtues, and that we cannot be said tO'encourage 
what we cannot discover, that then we are mildly to force 
aei entrance for them, at any expenee to our own ease, 
and upon any terms compatible!with< honesty. The ac< 
quisition of\hem whether engrafted by art, or hqld with 
other qualities will then be seen to produce good>nature. 

Good-nature applies equally to a kind disposition to¬ 
wards man and beast. The good natured infant, or the 
one who is to be made so (not by words, we remember, 
but by exaqnple influencing mind,) is accustomed to a re¬ 
gular and striking «xpres8ion of friendly interest for all 
the household, in the countenance of its mother. This 
mother does not, in an - overflowing tenderness to her 
cfiiid, because it is her’s, forget that her servants have 
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the sam * feelings and passions equally with*herself, or 
that their frames were built by the same omnipotent hand. 
Her children and her husband, it is true, are pre eminent 
ill her love, but she has affection, and regard, and good 
will for som.* who deserve tliem, whether they bt equals 
or inferiors; and slie is touched by the wants and dis¬ 
tresses of ail. * 

This last feeling dilates the tender heart which throws 
open its widest portals to admit every attribute of mercy; 
and that most exquisite, soft and beautiful attribute, pity, 
moves gently in; sympathy wUh eyes swimming and 
compassion, glide next; benevblence and benificedtie 
follow : all these bear upon the will and indliAation,.and 
form a disposition, which like the tide of an impetuous 
river forces it in one directionin the direction of corre¬ 
sponding acts. Such acts sprirfg from the brisker virtue 
which crowns the whole, aud sets off that of humanity; 
it is called benignity, for benignity is the action <of kind¬ 
ness to fellow-man. Beneficence Itthe wish; benevolence 
the inclination ; sympathy, ‘the commiseration in his 
hopes and fears, joy and sorrow; and pity, the concern 
for him when he suffers. 

But kindAess shewn to fellow creatures may be expec¬ 
ted to produce thanks, acknowledgment, regard and 
esteem in return. And what if they do not ? What if 
those we have most tenderly treated, behave worst? 
Shall wg set a mark on them and hereafter ^sert them 
in their need ? or shall we erfdeavour to harden our^earts 
against all, lest we be again so served ? 

Fortunately with the goodnatured the last can never be 
done, for habit puts in his protest against it. If a ten¬ 
der heart, and ail.the long train of.virtues which lodge in 
such an organ, have been preserved during five, ten, 
twenty years, the world and that cold calculating divin¬ 
ity styled experience, can never succeed in persuading 
the heart to encrust,itself with a solid battery of selfist- 
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ness and apathy. The assertion therefore is quickly 
made. The reply to the first point will detain us longer. 

As we are all more or less imperfect, so are our views 
of life and manners, and things, more or less false and 
incorrect. The best of men in surveying their actions, 
arc disposed to over-rate the good t’hey have done, and 
to draw their faults and vices into the very narrowest 
compa'^s. No wonder, then, if with vanity influencing 
from one way, ingratitude urging from anothei-, disap¬ 
pointment at being, as it were, outwitted (for no man 
bestows privately, without expecting, some kind of 
thanks) stinging froiii a.third quarter, no wonder, if 
thus stimiriafed, he be apt to magnify the bciieiit con- 
fen ed, in proportion as he is indignant at, or disgusted 
with the return made., To a benevolent heart, the 
strong, and apparently sincere expressions of grati¬ 
tude give a kind of pleasing pain; and it seeks to check 
them. • The very satisfaction we fed on being told in 
grateful language theft’w^ have obliged another, instant¬ 
ly disposes us to lessen the value of the favour to him and 
to ourselves. Like a tradesman who has been paid for 
his goods, and who strikes ofl' the amount from his books 
and his mind, we, who have received gratitude for our 
benefits, hold the account settled, and cancel the obliga¬ 
tion. 

But if, on the other hand, the person to whom we 
have done\ service offer no thanks or even ackpowledg- 
ment,'or if he do, should lieYevile*, or wrong, or injure us 
in word and deed, are we utterly to abandon him in our 
just displeasure, and when he afterwards in his distress 
implores our aid, are we to refuse it ? It is goodness to 
relent and forgive ; ajid if we expostulate, to do so with 
mildness. Here then are three other dependant virtues 
on the greater one of humanity. Lenity, clemtncy, and 
mildness, and with them, closes the list of virtues belong- 
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ing to humanity, which as I have said is the'disposition 
to, and practice of kindness from man to mankind. 


. CHAPTER XVI. 


MERCY. 


' RHitbv TO 00 OOOD,—KIND TO MAN,” “ FOR HE SHAOI. HAVE JDOOB- 
MSNT WITHOOT MERCY. THAT HATH SHEWED NO MERCY.” 


Thbse general remarks are nowto be practically applied, 
and we must turn back to the ag^of infancy and child¬ 
hood and see how the subjep{ under considdtation can 
be made to influence opinion, and fo aflect the conduct 
of the very young. 

Children^foi^the most part, are apt from the weakness 
of their judgment to decide hastily on persons and things. 
It is consequently a mother’s duty to watch every action^ 
to mark its tendency, to jtrace it upward to the probable 
motive and principle,that she may quietly an(k4t the right 
moment reason with them upon whatever she coiMeives 
to be a false notion or an error; and this not in away to 
check their confldence, but in a manner to interest and 
please. Children who are well trained soon become tired 
of idle play, and of their own accord draw neaif the mo¬ 
ther’s side, raise up their arms to*be seated on her knee, 
and saj, “ Tell me something mama about so and so.” 
Then theircountenances assume a graver cast, the hands 
are clasped, and the whole attitude bespeaks attenticn. 
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This is the time for calling to mind any prejudice or er> 
ror which has crept into a tender mind, and a mother 
should immediately try to recollect and explain away, or 
reason upon the particular abuse she would rectify. “Tell 
nif, my dear, why did so and so yesterday,” or “ why 
do you think in this or that way ?” she may ask; and then 
by the answers correct and improve young opinion. She 
can also further this desirable end, by telling a little tale 
which she can invent, and with it connect the circum¬ 
stances of the case, so as'to make an impression on the 
child, and to shew wherein he has erred; this tale, 1 
would have her at once pronounce to be a fiction, or partly 
a, fiction when either of these is so; for we shall never 
improve a child’s moral character by teaching him that 
the very relation which we know to be without founda¬ 
tion, is truth. 

In forming opinions, children have generally some 
reason as a foundation, whether it he apparent or not, 
and they should be often questioned as to what that is. 
They are inclined to be free with those who take notice 
of them; presuming and fretful with those who humour 
them; conceited and vain with those who extravagantly 
praise them; and cold, perverse, or reserved with those 
who seem to take no interest in them. Children are al¬ 
ways, as hag been remarked, close observers of appear¬ 
ances. If they are not watched, and above all if they 
have not hW the advantage of early care and attention, 
they will mistake the poor mfean appearance of indigent 
persons, and the humility of others, for real inferiority 
in every respect, and will be led to treat them as though 
they were not of the same race with themselves. As on 
the contrary, they will be disposed to setp. value on others 
according to the splendour of their equipage, atid the 
magnificence of their attire. But it must be acknowledged 
thft much of this false estimation is produced by the er- 
roks of the parents themselves; who too often discover 
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{6 tfeeiP clirtdreti the defeSreifeW with which t6ey appitoaeh 
a ^r&ttd, though frivolous, acftiuaifitance, and the.atten* 
tion they be'stow on a Coatly dress; as well aS the sClrati- 
ny which they exercise on the humble friend, and iht 
contempt they baTeifOt the ill-dressed one. 

Those mothers who wish to distend the infant heart 
with kind and humane feelings, will place a constant 
guard over their own expressions and features, in the 
full assurance, that where they themselves lead, theinfant 
will follow: whether it be in the thorny path of vice, the 
narrow one of Virtue; the weedy'pnd baneful one of 
dolence, or the broken and rdgged one of prejudice and 
capriee. The chicken follows the hen to the meadow', the 
barn, the roost, or the fox-cover, in blind confidence, or 
thoughtless alacrity. Whethei* to plenty or to famine, to 
repose or to death, the little animal never once enquires 
of instinct: it trusts to its guide, and thrives or falls 
with her. Infants like chickeny^folloW as blindly, the 
parent's step. Happy were the custom, if fashion en¬ 
joined the exercise of human faculties and reason, to di¬ 
rect the choice of a path in which the child might follow 
with as much advantage and safety, as, through instinct 
the chick may the hen! 

But from whatever source they may spring, erroy 
and false notions must .be combatted, and self-impor- 
tanee, that odious fault in childhood, be rooted out along 
with thS pride which .gives.it birth. “Why,” vtfi may 
ask, “ did you behave in such a manner to this or that 
person ? What is your reason for disliking him ? How 
liappens it that you are nicely clothed and well fed, whilst 
the little girl we saw yesterday, or to day, was ill dressed 
and lives on the coarsest food ? Why are you not in her 
place ai^d she in your’s ? In what respect are you better ? 
Have you legs which can run si^rifter; eyes that , can see 
better ; fingers which can move’ faster than ebe has ? Put 
your hand on your kide. Is there not something (mating 
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against it ? It is a heart? Has not the poor girl we spealc 
of, the same? Move your lips and speak, cannot she, too, 
speak ? How is it then, that you are different to her ? 
In having better clothes and more delicate food. And 
from whom did your food and clothing, come ? From 
yourself ? no ; from your parents. they cho^e it, could 
they not dress you meanly and give ydu the fare of tiie 
poorest person ? And how could you help yourself? But 
who, above all, I would ask, gave you to parents who 
are rich enough to provide you with comforts, and on the 
contrary, fixed the poos girl in a family which is obliged 
to work from day to day for roots and bread ? And if the 
Great Bei&g'who so placed you, has power to give, has 
he not also power to take away ? to make the poor rich, 
and the rich, poor ? ” 

Children also form opinions ef the disposition of peo¬ 
ple, and like,, or dislike them accordingly. This is obser¬ 
vable innnfants of a ver^ tender age. *A babe will scremn 
and cling to his mother in the most unaccountable man¬ 
ner at the sight of ope even pleasing person, whilst-ha 
makes no resistance to tbecaresses of perfect strangers. 
It would be curious to trace out the association, and dis¬ 
cover the cause of this apparent caprice, and a mother 
really anxious for the welfrre of her offspring, willfindthe 
task n ot uninteresting. But children who can speak, often 
make known their feelings immediately after ^e person, 
or playmate is gone. “ 1 do not Mke him, or he.',” they 
say. And why do you noi*? should always be asked. 
The answer is often, “I don’t know^” given in the spirit 
though notin therhymeof Dr.Fell’sconunentator;apio- 
ther however, should never rest satisfied with such a reply 
to her questions, for ifthe child have sufficient-command 
of words, and have the power to arrange his recollections 
and ideas in some order, he will offer some kind df a rea¬ 
son which will assist us '-much in taking a view of his 
wind and turn of character. Sometimes a child’s an- 
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■«wen, ** Because he is so naug;hty.*' Wh^ do you think 
ihim naug^hty i” should be asked. ** Because,** may the 
child now say (rather helped onwards,) “ He pushed me 
down, -and broke my plaything,” or, “He ate up my 
|>lums, or a piece of my biscuit,” or, “ He talked too 
muoh.** * Now any one of these-reasons, though it may 
appear too insignificant to notice, is-yet some clue to the 
predominant features of the child's micd, and calls for 
very particular attention. 

All bis o-bserrations may be commented on. To that of, 
“He pushed medowaand broke my plaything,” we may 
*ay, “ And are you sure that>thid was done on purpose to 
vex you ? Did pot your friend say he was Sorry, and djd 
he not appear so ? then should you not forgive him ? 
Does your mama call you naughty after you have broken 
any thing by aocident, and tbll her you are sorry you 
have done so^ i does she not forgive you i and should you 
not forgive other8*wheB they ask you, and strive to for¬ 
get the mischief they have dope*you ? Besides, although 
one plaything .is unfortunately df stroyed, have you no 
other ? Is it not better to be content with what you have 
than to wish (pr what is lost, or broken, that you cannot, 
have ?” 

“You say such a one is naughty because he ate up 
-your plums, &c. Had you none yourself? or. If 
you had no plums bad you not something ^seas good! 
And ewen if you had no other nicety, does it not seem 
as if you were greedy to let the matter rest fn your 
miud? But pray recollect whether you have not, at one 
tiipe or other devoured several nice things, as you hap¬ 
pened to have them, whilst a friend was sitting by who 
never tasted a morsel; to whom you never offered a bit ? 
Jjast of all, let me ask, in what would you have been 

* - - - -r - - 

• Ciiildreo are particularly weariod and even vexed by the continued talking of 
nown up people First, hwause they do hot like to be present and not 
the first place in attention: and seconuly because thsy cannot undetbtaiul ndut 
Is aaja» and are coasequeiu^y not aaiused, 
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ihe better,4i(id yqueaten the plume yourself ? The taste 
of the best sweetmeat of dainty is gone imiu,ediately that 
|tis swallou^ed/’ 

"Yovr little friend would n.ot play with you. Aad 
why ? Are not children fond of playing with one another 
when they are allowed to do so ? 'f hen why did your 
nequaiutance refuse you ? Perhaps you base offended, 
or teased, or hurt him: try to yecollect whether you may 
not have done so ? But at any rate, |f you are not to 
blame in that respect, keep in mind how very nncomfort- 
ahle it is to sit by and ^ot be permitted to join in aiTy 
nmnsemeut, and take Oaremot to do to any one else, what 
^ou should not like to be done to yourself. |n the mean 
ume, shew by your good conduct that your little friend 
.can have no reason in yopr behaviour for denying you his 
company, or for refusing to share in your play.’* 

To the remark of “ He would not talk,, or he talked 
loo much,” we may say,' “ You perhaps did not encou¬ 
rage him; or did not seem pleased to meet him; oy be 
might not'be well; or you perhaps said somethiugupkind 
which jmade him dull and silent. But if he talked too 
much, he perhaps served you as you did him once, yet 
though he was so unkind as to treat another in a way he 
did not like himself, might you not have listened, and 
have heard something pleasing or pretty ? Lastly, pray 
recollect that yon are not pleased with another for talk¬ 
ing, only fibcause you might not talk yourself.” •' 

In this way, by .diving i'nto young minds we may 
chec.k the rise of prejudice, diminish the force of self- 
love, and turn the die pf impression to benevolence and 
moderation. 

Humanity in condupt or action, is a most important 
consideration, and we should never let slip an opportu¬ 
nity for enforcing its necessity. " 

f.t is very gratifying to'«bserve a child who feels for 
lhe*|^8tresses'of others, and who has been taught to know 
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tOiat all his copiforta amI prosperity proceed from no 
merit of his. But if itioduess io him stop short here, 
jthis fine theory will soon expire in the glitter and empti¬ 
ness of mere false sentimeotr He may, like the Atheni¬ 
ans, understand what is gdod, but bis goodness will be 
small,if he do not also make it, as didtheLacedeoionians 
his practice. *It is useless to shew a child wherein he 
has committed an injury, if we do not at the same time, 
instruct him bow to repair it; or to avoid the repetition in 
future. It is vain to expect amendment in a child, if after 
'we convict him of doing wrongf we there leave the nmit- 
ter, and never make him rouse to the action of apology. 
Small indeed is the merit of that man wHo stands'by. a 
cottage in flames, and sighs in the distress of its inhabi¬ 
tants, but yet who will not fetch one vessel of water 
from the pump to check the desolation. The truth is, 
that virtue ii^ not paissive, but lives almo8t.entirely in ac¬ 
tion ; and tl)at is ofily its semblance, not itself, which does 
not act. What matters it that a child is conc^hed to see 
the red stream on a poor little girPs naked foot, if he do 
not try for permission to bestow on her a paiFof old shoes 
or a piece of linen from his own stores ? And when he 
hears* the tale of misery and want from decrepid age, or 
pining youth, what avails his commiseration if he be ne¬ 
ver taught to offer relief, even to the depriving himself of 
some toy or treasure to give the value of it tojhc object of 
compassion ? For thdse gifts which we bestow, without 
in some degree, feeling them a deprivation, weigh compa¬ 
ratively very light in the scale of merit; although if ac¬ 
companied with real sincerity of heart, they undoubtedly 
are good. While pity is therefore, enpouraged in young 
breasts, it should always be with the idea, 'ami hope of 
relief. “Can you do nothing to assist?’’ should be 
asked, when a child’s tender bosom heaves at a sad tale, 
or in the presence of a suffering object. The smallest 
.offer should be accepted, and discretion be taught; for 
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in the warm flush of lovely virtue, a child feels Iris so«l 
home beyond rits limits; and when his feelings are pow- 
•erfuily wrought on, is ready to give wardrobe, larder and 
house. This exuberance must however be gently 
checked by the prudence of (he mothfr. She must make 
tlie child understand that by showering all our bounty 
•upon one, we are unjust to the rest; fliat itls better to 
give a little and bestow it with kindness, than to bar out 
all other applicants through our profusion with one. 
** Suppose,” we may add, “ you were to throw all tl>e 
grain to one fowl, and not allow any to the other poultry^ 
would this be just, nr goodtnanagement ? Give a little to 
every one an^ all will be benefited.” 

As soon as possible, childeen should he accustomed to 
day by a little store for charitable uses. A little girl may 
hetaught to sew, and helped to make from her worn clothes, 
some caps, Crocks, and, articles of various kinds for 
floor children, or to set aside a part lof the jittle money 
which is gjven her, fob the indigent; or for the purpose 
of buying cheap dolls, which she may be assisted in dres. 
oing,and ofay then give them toan old person past work, 
along with some needle cases, house wifes, pincushions,&c. 
.to sell at a fair price. A little boy too, may have his 
-stores. In a bit of ground he might be instructed to sow 
file seeds of diflerent flowers and vegetables, (the seeds 
bought wi4[i his own money) to water, weed, and attend 
daily to them ; and when at length, the product is fit to 
gather, he should be directed to distribute them among his 
.poorneighbours. He might also buy roots of flowers, and 
be helped in the transplanting of them from his garden 
to pots, and these with any other articles which his pa¬ 
rents would spare, miglU. furnish and improve his little 
jfund. Such, and many more like exertions, are quite 
within a child’s ability, and when once he had'felt the 
delight of well-earned preise, he would be doubly iaclin» 
m to seek it 
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Kindness to onr fellow creatures has noVdieen traced 
through many bearings, there only remains to speak of 
mercy,, as it respects a tenderness towards brutes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MERCY. 


‘‘l» A BIBU’s NftST CHAKCB TO BB BBrOItB TKBB rH THB WAY, OR ON ARW 
TRKS, OH ON TH* OROOND, THOO RHA^T NOT TAKR THS DAM WITH THK 
VOUNO; BUT THOO SHALT ANY WISiiI.BTTHB DAM OO." “FOR BYBH 
A CHILD IS KNOWN BY HII DOIBOS." 


It is the will of mdn to maintain in his establishment a 
number of lirutes, which by* the'ir communication with 
him lose their natural ferocity, or ^instinctive* caution of 
him, and sometimes also, their original mean»of defence. 
They give tbejr services, be they important or trifling, in 
return for his protection, and seem to bold their lives, for 
his pleasure and advantage. 

In cities, the number of domesticated animals kept for 
amusement or utility in private families, is comparatively 
small, and consists of cats, dogs, and birds of various 
kinds; rabbits, squirrels, ‘guinea pigs, dormicej silk* 
worms, gold and silver fishes, &c. 

f n the country, a gentleman’s house has generally of¬ 
fices annexed to it for every other tame animal. Cows, 
sheep, oxen, horses, asses, goats, pigs, various kinds 
of dogs, hens, geese, turkeys, and many more, which 
are to eferve man for food, or to conduce to his pleasure. 

Now if creatures must be killed for our support, b 4 .it 
so, but let them not be tortured; the pang of death is tru- 
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ly severe enough to give the' animal full c(ulttafi'6e of his 
debt of gratitude for the happiest life that ever was led 
under our care. But what shall we say of animals which 
are not eaten ? which are not necessary to man’s support, 
but which he of his pleasure takes into his house to do¬ 
mesticate, withdrawing from them all means -of provi¬ 
ding for themselves under the great laws of nature ? 
Does not such conduct imply a meaning like this, offer¬ 
ed to the brute? “ I now receive you as an humble de¬ 
pendant ; my house is henceforward your home; banish 
all care for jonr future “wants ; the fine instinct given 
you by nature to instruct yduin avoiding dangers, find¬ 
ing h resting place, building yourself a dormitory, de¬ 
coying or seizing those creatures you feed on, guarding 
yourself from your naturhl enemies, among which I may 
be reckoned; the instinct bestowed on yon for such endZ 
you must now disregard.. Let it die as an unrequired 
quality within you. It is I who will nestle you, feed you, 
protect yoe, and keep yodr natural foes at a distance, 
from which you shall wot even behold them. On me then 
let all responsibility fall.” Does there not appear to be 

such a compact implied in the fellowship of man with 
dumb animals ? Why is a little fish dragged np from 
i^s cool, captuiious, pellucid bed, all radiant in scales of 
gold, to be held in bondage and cooped up in a gallon of 
stagnant \H:ter, whilst it is distracted and tortured by 
the sight of the thousand strange objects of a drawing¬ 
room, which are reflected and multiplied through the 
glass prison? Why is this? For tiie pleasure of man. 
If it be then, his pleasure to procure the animal through' 
his own eSLertions, or by purchase, at least, let that ani 
mal be made as content as his slavery will allow. Let 
it daily have fresh water and be fixed in a spot whence it 
can take in a portion of pure air, and occasionally enjoy 
a my of the sun to cheer its little existence; and pray, 
kind mptber, lead away the little boy«‘ whose tender heart 
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only waits for a bint that his 6ngers playing round the 
glass globe scare the prisoner, and make it dart in trepi¬ 
dation from side to side. He knows not that the creature is 
in agony, bethinks its starts are for joy. Undeceive him; 
explain the timidity of a fi8h*8 nature, and above all, tell 
him, on the authority of nature’s poet, that not the small¬ 
est beetle we caif see crawling on the ground is without 
feeling of pain, when hurt; of content when its wants are 
satisfied. Here is one of the things which a child may 
see, but must not touch or handle; for even if his hand 
could baffle the activity of a frightened fish, and could'he 
grasp it, the seisure would he almost death to the poor 
captive, and at any rate, deprive it of some'ddsens its 
sc^es, which could not be so plucked wi'.hout giving it 
pain. There is no objection to.a child (i am not now 
speaking of an infant) standing near enough to see an 
animal of tliif kind, but he should alwayii be taught to 
consider its ,feeliu^s, and not wantonly to sport with 
them. • * , 

Singing and talking birds Af all sorts, are seen in the 
drawing and sitting rooms of town houses * Here are 
parrots, macaws, canary-birds, bullfinches, with all ether 
of the finch tribe; blackbirds, thrushes, larks, &c. These 
are all kept in bondage for the pleasure of man, and of 
so little advantage is their natural instinct, that if they 
were set at liberty, they would be found to ha^e forgot¬ 
ten or lost its use. What would become of the chatter¬ 
ing parrot with his bulky body, and lazy wings, *if we 
were to set him adrift in the streets or the fields ? Could 
his wings help him, or his tliick strong beak assbt him 
in his search through a dirty channel, the tops of houses, 
or in the meadoits and woods for a piece *of toasted 
moistened bread, a trough of sifted hemp-seed, a lump of 
sugar, and a floor of fine red sand ? He might direet bis 
keen dilating eye in vain for this domestic food. Wbjfrt 
would become of hiip if be searched in Europe for the 
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nourUhroent afforded by his country betiveen tbetropicsT 
Bewildered and hungry be would climb from rooftoroo^ 
or tree to tree, his m. gnifiuent plumes being a mack for 
any prey, and he wculd very soon perish. The blackbird 
too, or tlie lark which has been bred up in a cage, would 
fare little better. Their domestic habits not assimilating 
with those wild inhabitants of the hedges and trees, they 
would be treated with severity, and be driven away, or 
else torn in pieces by the enemy. 

If these creatures must be kept in the house, or given 
(as they often are, as 4 )resents in handsome cages) to 
young persons, they sii'ould always be treated kindly in re- 
opect of food, cleanliness, air and situation. We should 
teach children to consult the security, ease, and pleasure 
of their dumb favourites^ Fresh seed, or other meat, and 
clear water, with occasionally a little green meat, or other 
nicety, as chopped egg-and bread, &c. should be given 
them; twice a week at least, they'ought^to be nicely 
cleaned. , They should be allowed the sweet air of a fine 
mornin :; and to refresh themselves with a bath; and 
with regaf ti to situation, children should always be taught 
to consider the safety of the creatures under their pro* 
tection. Is it not very cruel to hang a bird cage so low 
as to entice a cat to give an occasional spring towards it? 
^if the poor bird do not fall a victim to such carelessness, 
be certag{)y is a great sufferer, and wethus inflict a host 
of unnecessary pains, wi.ere we pretend to give but plea¬ 
sure.*^ A. mother should enumerate all these duties of a 
gaoler to his prisoner, and require their fulfllment ere 
she gives her permission for a caged-bird to enter her 
house. .Five minutes are more than sufficient to trim up 
any bird’s apartment) and while this' is cautiously and 
tenderly doing, how delightful is it to observe the satis¬ 
faction of the innocent captive. To see the smooth fea¬ 
rers of his glossy bead-thrown up in a high crest; his 
fuU, dark eye sparkling in delight, his quick chirp, 
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•or caressing-flound, as ifofthanks; his ready Motion, and 
fsiuute eaaminatioD of every supply as it comes forward 
and is iostene.i in its,place.; and it the creature is in soug^ 
to hear its burst of praise when it Las tasted and is re¬ 
freshed! Yes, ail this is indeed delightfu.; for we have 
creatures,uuder oul care, and tiiey acknowledge in every 
look and motion) that we make tneiii nappy. 

Dogs and cats are another race that umat just be men¬ 
tioned. These are so much lamed, and their attaclunent 
is so much depended .upon, that they will not quit the ta- 
tnilies in whiciitheyare born, and coii.ineineut is not con¬ 
sidered necessary in order tq hvthem with their masters. 
It is pretended tiiat these faithful animals are kept for iise: 
the dog to guard his master, the eat to destroy animals 
with which houses are general^ infested; but both these 
fine creatures are often mauitaineii, merely because it is 
ttie pleasure^and will of the master to have them. Cats 
are frequently sesn in houses* which are'uever troubled 
with mice, and dogs live in^lafie families where sub¬ 
stantial walls, strong bolts, - and heavy doorsi* defy every 
attempt of the midnight robber. But wlhglfier they be 
subservient to the pleasure, or the use of man, they equally 
deserve good treatment from him. 1 nstead of which, no 
brutes are more exposed to insult and outrage than are 
these: and mostly too, from children. The generoijs- 
.natured dog is willing Enough to frolic and gambol for 
4heir amusement; nay, he endeavours to beai^Lth a good 
grace, some pretty Sharp “blows from his youngmistress 
or master, and takes no notice of pinches on his ears 
w^iich make them ring and the water start to bis. eyes. 
But when the band with all its cruel force, seizes his 
tail and bends nt in such a maqner as to make the m<>st 
exquisite pang shoot to his very brain, then, that be pre¬ 
sumes to give a low growl in Ids defence, how unkind 
ought he not to think the mother or bystanders, who. so 
far from having pit^ on his sufferings, aud‘dra.wing aV^ 
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the little totttieatonf come forward with a menacing air, 
and ask him in a voice which makes him crouch to the 
ground, haw he dares to snap at the child ? Oh, who 
could behold without pity and compassion the fine gene¬ 
rous countenance of a reproved dog, whether, for a real 
or an imaginary fault! When he lies prostrate, olfering 
his neck to the foot which is ready to s{)ttrn him, and is 
begging forgiveness with all the mute eloquence of atti¬ 
tude and limb; who could-refuse him the good-natured 
look he pleads for, or the pardon for which he bends! 

And the poorest, tao, which is fated to standby, 
and listen to the screams of her young and must not, 
without punishment, lift up her foot to cateh at her off¬ 
spring and carry them away from danger, she indeed 
has a right to complain;. yet all is forgotten, if we but 
give her a little milk, or a morsel of meat which we our¬ 
selves cannot touch. 

To all animals should children bd taught kindness: 
but especially to those'which are immediately under their 
protection. . 

By kin(k..;ss is cot meant a silly fondness, which in¬ 
deed distresses the creatures almost as much as an op¬ 
posite treatment, but some concern for their comforts 
in food, and lodging. A bed of straw in a cellar or 
closet is good enough to satisfy both dog or cat. And 
if both a^e allowed one meal of scraps daily, a sight of 
the kitchen fire in cold weather, “and a breathing of air 
occasibnaily, puss on the garden-wall, and the dog by his 
master’s side, they ask no more and are content. 

But what if a child so far from providing for the wantti 
of aaimsds, is allowed to torment them in a thousand 
ways; to oppress and to injure them; and that the crea¬ 
tures we find it sometimes necessary to destroy, such as 
mice, spiders, black beetles, flies, with others which are 
afyled vermin, should endure for a child’s cruel pleasure a 
thousand deaths instead of one ? Have they not bodies, 
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and blood, and the sense of hearing, seeing, smelling, 
feeling ? and is not each as perfect in his way, as we are 
in ours ? Are they not startled by noise, quickened 
by perception, and distressed by pain and injury i 
And ought not ere^y mother to instil these ideas in her 
child’s mkid? Can she be so blind to consequence as not 
to perceive that the cruel child makes the cruel man, and 
that the cruel man was never really great or good? Let 
the spider suck the fly which’shehas caught, and the cat 
spring on the mouse which rushes past him ; let both be 
dispatched and the law of nature fulfllled. But never 
may we see a little human h&nd tearing off the limb| of 
the wretched fly, or dandling to and fro, before the jaws 
of the cat the suffering mouse, whose flesh is lacerated by 
every claw, and whose little ^eart is nearly paralyzed 
with horror. 

In glancing over the forego.ing pages, I am surprised 
to think how much space is occupied by one virtue. Of 
what importance this virtue must be which •influences 
the whole heart, and softens it to the best feelings, and 
most useful acts of a human creature, I have essayed to 
shew. May the labour not be in vain 1 


CH^PT^IR XVIII 
FORBEARANCE. 


s 

« aatraa—«a THilt hulbth hm triniT yHA« na that varbtb a citv.” 

“ HOW RHAIiL WE ORDER TRE CHILD. AMD HOW RHALL WS BO DMTO MiMT’' 
‘BOW OOWH Hit HECK WHILE HE It TODMB." 


As are reins upon the neck of a fiery horse, so is *his 
quiet, bat most iiqpertant virtue a check' upon the im> 
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petuosWy of the passions. The restlessness of man’s 
nature under the curb of of authority ; liis disposition to 
run counter to laws; his iivpatieiice of controtd, and 
wish for self induli^cnce; ids dislike of opposition, and 
the turbu'euce and cajirice of his .will, all conduce to 
shew of a hat extreme iiiiportuuce it is that a check should 
be given tlie child as early as it is possible he can receive 
it; a check, which is to serve as a restraint to impulses, 
which if indulged would ntake liiiii hateful as a man, and 
as a child, disgusting. 

Super ulded to these rebels of the heart, is the natural 
love of freedom; which aslt springs up in a noble, gen- 
erods f-ellug, deserves, in its moderated state, a high 
respect and consideration, but wbitli cannot be treated 
of in a work where cbildreii alone are considered. 

Genuine Forbearance is a nobler virtue than it is often 
supposed to be, because.>t works unseen,, and even its 
most triumphant success, is not alw'ays apparent. He 
who practices this virtue most, boasts least of its power 
over his soul. VVhaV eye can look into that soul but his 
own, to observe the tyranny of his will, the violence of 
bis passions, the wildness and strength of ,his desires ? 
Who knows, but himself, what it costs him to shackle 
that wi!l and to break it into subjection to divine and hu¬ 
man laws? . Who knows Ih^ impetuous, the alluring 
current ilito which tlie full tide of passion would swell 
his {((eas, inflate his wisheg, anfl corrupt his imagina¬ 
tion ? No human being can appreciate the merit of him, 
who born with an active and restless soul, strong and - 
fiery passions, sanguine hopes, and high ambition, yet 
holds ever^ affection and every teeling, nay, every wish 
under command, and‘grapples wi ll tlie daring and tur¬ 
bulent suggestions of his inward foes, wiih the resolu¬ 
tion and courage of an insulted lion. Tongue cannot tell 
•^lat eye hath not seen. ’ However, all have felt at one 
Ome or other, and severely too, what this virtue is; yet 
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Tvho shall say that its lessons are equally hard to anprac> 
tised a(;e as to welUtrained childhood ? 

They will not indeed bear a comparison. Tiie lessons 
which t’orbedrance reads to a full formed human crea¬ 
ture who has l^iiown no other guide than his will, and 
has had .no other object in view than sell' indulgence, 
must indeed be difficult beyond explanation. Stdi, 
they may be learned. Happily, there is no virtue but is 
attainable in some degree ; and it is never too late while 
liie is granted, to seek fur improvement, or to forward 
reformation. But let us remeiidier that every succeeding 
day adds strength to the roots of the forest tree we would 
tear out of the earth, and the self-induIgtInCc of a. dqy, 
adds another link to the chain of habit, which chain, ue 
ourselves must break, ere wed:an nope to tix another, 
and good one in its place. 

The rehel.will, then, of human nature must be yoked in 
infancy, and matih to bend in submission to the authori¬ 
ties which nature has given it. These authorities are the 
parents; the parents give it laws, wnich are a body of 
moral precepts, enforced by their own praWvice first, and 
then by speecji; and lastly, these laws are all shewn to 
point to one great end, the source and the centre of all 
goodness, ail perfection, and ail happiness. 

What! an infantof perhajis only six months old, to be 
taught FarOearancel Yes; and even of fourjnonths ex¬ 
istence^ and this without departing a step from maternal 
atfeetion. Afiection! can that word be applied tb a sen¬ 
timental and idle mother, wiio humours and spoils her 
little child by false indulgence ; giving him all he desires 
and screams for, letting him kick and bite thc^maid, and 
abuse as far as Itis little streugtiv will allow the dohiestic 
animals; allowinghim-if he is displeased with his food 
or playthings, to scatter the first all over the floor, and 
in a rage almost convulsive, to hurl the others at^his 
mother or sister’s*, head ? Yet she who suffers all this 
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calls herself an afiectionato parent, and scruplea not to 
boast of the tenderness of her maternal love, and, it is 
more than probable, of the anxiety she has that her child 
should be tractable and good ! Who will believe her ? 
Who does believe her ? What blockheac^ but can pierce 
through her veil of affectation, and perceive her deplorable 
folly, and her unjustifiable indolence ? ‘ If she is questi¬ 
oned with a mock gravity, as to her plans and regulations 
she will, perhaps, reply, “.that she has not herself made 
education a study, never having had any taste that way; 
but that she will take care to se<!ure persons who have, a 
few years hence, when it will be quite time enough for 
her child td learn.” 

To learn what ? we may ask To learn by heart from 
a book ? perhaps it may he time enough for this at five 
or six years of age. But is it time enough to begin good 
habit, good principle, and,corresponding practice at that 
age ? In truth the exertion the child* is forced to, will 
be like tha^ of the man* who goes upon what is called the 
forlorn hope : final success is almost impossible. And 
the escape bi" the child from utter ruin, is almost as im¬ 
probable , for who knows, but that the tutor ^nd precep¬ 
tress may possess anxiety for bis morals and improve¬ 
ment, in the proportion that his own mother has not 
ceased to feel and so tenderly t,o boast of, ever since his 
birth } K 

Bnt a mother has no taste,,no liking ; for whaf ? For 
trouble. This is a very common case, for repose is ge¬ 
nerally preferred to exertion. But if she have no taste 
for trouble, has she any for her duty ? And is there any • 
duty which does not require some exertion ? Besides; 
is the quellihg of violent passions in infancy a matter of 
taste ? If it be, then the poorest beggar on earth may 
shew his taste in the efforts to mend his child, and con- 
troul his will. Moreover A parent must look to a punish- 
mentin the next world, for having wagted this taste here. 
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for tlicfact is, We are not now upon a ^ueetioii'of science, 
or even of art, which the whole theory, practice, rule, 
and precept of education may be called, for this is a simple 
question of duty: whether a mother shall look on in e- 
pathy, or with actu;jl encouftigement, though under the 
pretence of amending, and allow her child to have all he 
screams for, and'to do as whim and will ineline him, or, 
whether, by so acting, a mother can be said to fulfil her 
trust as a parent, and have a tight to expect blessings aC' 
cordingly ? One simple remark may do for a reply. That 
taste, genius, and science belong to few; but that duty, 
whether we have taste, or wit, or rank, or fortune, or 
scarcely any portion of one of these, duty must belong to 
all mankind, from the monarch to the squire, from the 
squire to the mendicant. It is mf no avail to the eel, as 
the knife approaches him, to writhe, and twist, and turn, 
and endeavour to escape ; his, moment, poor reptile, is 
come, and he can neither quit th,e grasp of bis destroyer, 
nor ward off the blow. Neither avails it to tl^e idle and 
slothful being to excuse or extenuate, or colour over her 
faults and neglect. 9be has not done tlhlf*which was 
given her to do, and while she seeks, by a thousand evo¬ 
lutions and subterfuges to escape, conscience lays hold, 
and without listening to her entreaties, plunges her wea¬ 
pon into her heart, .and lc,aves it to corrode her years <?f 
infirmity and decay. 

Let tifien, the must prduo^us, but most necessary virtue 
of Forbearance, be given in earliest infancy to our chil¬ 
dren. The great object of parental government, is to 
teach the child how he must govern liimself. On the day 
that the chick leaves the sliell, does the hen begin her 
instruction. Ijct a mother take the hint, arid when her 
beloved infant’s frame is expanded sufficiently to bear, 
let this infant be taught with all the tenderness but firm' 
ness which belongs to a really 'good mother, to forbciv' 

P 
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We must ‘begiiiy however, with the greatest caution 
and delicacy, awd grow bolder as we advance. A very 
little child is such a delicate object, that we must handle 
him with gentleness, and where he requires amendment 
must attempt it with caution. Let us ourselves beware of 
offering any provocation or incentive to rebellion. That 
which we think right, must be at any risk enforced ; but 
the laws of infancy are very few in number, and very 
simple ; and when we haye chalked them out, let us be 
careful to add no more. Above all, any more of caprice, 
fancy, or inconsiderateqess. 

It is a most difficult task to pretend to lay down di> 
factions whfcn the infant is to be checked with safety. 
The soundof infant distress so acutely pierces amother’s 
ears, that if she but suppose the cry to be one of actual 
distress, she will forget books, and regulations, and the¬ 
ory, and folding her child to her bosom only considerhow 
she may best soothe and 'pacify him. 'But surely the same 
mother will not always'pqrsue this conduct? Ought she 
not sometimes to endeavour tosearchout, and distinguish 
the cry of\;v.tering from the cry of opposition ? Those 
who are accustomed to infants can generpll^ pronounce 
when they grow a little strong, and that they attentively 
observe, whether such infants be in pain or not; indeed 
the notes of pain after the first months, are of a more 
plaintive^character than those' of fretfulness and rage. 
The infant does not always shed Aears when it ories, it is 
often U mere noise and its resource' on all occasions to ex¬ 
press bodily uneasiness and its wants; a dislike to particu¬ 
lar treatment, or things which it has; and to shew a ^will 
and an inclination for treatment and things which it has 
not.- Bfegular, tendpr, steady management from the 
birth will do much towards confining an infantof four or 
fivemonthsunderthe light bounds of duty, but Will must 
shew itself at some age, and we must likewise be pre<* 
pared to call it order. The best of. children try to be 
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ircbels occasionally; the best of mothers can only, endea* 
vour to overcome evil in their children. Perfection is 
unattainable to mortality 4 but he who keeps perfection 
most.iu view, is most likely to make the fairest copy. 


CHAPTER XIX 
FORBEARANCE. 


• an HOBSB not broken BECOHETH HBAOSTRONO: and a CIIII.D I.EEt 
tn IIIMKKI.E WII.I, RK WILFOL.” “ FOOLlfHNESE 18 ilOOND IN THE HEART 
OF A child; but the bod of CORRECrtON SHALL DRIVE ir FAR FHoM 
HIM.” •' HAST THOU rillLDREN? INSTRUCT THEM, AND BOW DOWN THRIB 
NECK FROM 'THEIR VOI.TH." 


At the age iJf six months however, wecan certainly much 
better than before that period, distinguish tliefreal from 
the artificial wants of an infant. At this it under* 
stands many words though it can pronounce none.Those 
who doubt the assertion may take a lively infant aside 
from its parents, and then say, “ Where is mama ?” 
“ Let us look for your little sister,” or “ Now we wi^ 
find puss.” Does the chfid cast his eyes lon the floor 
wlien hf, turns to seek {lis mother ? or does he\ook in an 
iiorizuntal direction from the arms of the person who holds 
him, for the cat? Just the contrary. The cat he knows 
to be an object .which moves a very little .distance from 
the'level ground ; he bends down his little body at once 
towards the floor, and .if he is a good>natured.cliild,.tries 
to be put down to seek the animal. In looking for his 
parent he keeps his head firmly fixed and Ids eye rather 
upward ; but his head is completely raised if be be seated 
near the ground, for he wellknows that his mother whine 
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face be will seek to meet, is considerably higher up thaa 
any doiiiestic brute in the house. Shall we take a 
walk?” addressed to this infant, will be understood and 
joyfull} answered by smiles, motions of pleasure in the 
feet and hands, and looks towards the dour. Indeed all 
short sentences expressive of the sinlpieacts in which in¬ 
fancy may be engaged, are tolerably well understood at 
the age of six months, and if the child cannot apprehend 
the meaning of some, he never fails to study the coun¬ 
tenance of the speaker to make out the teiiour of the 
whole. 

When then, an infant eitn do thus much, are we to see 
violence and^wiil gaining strength in him, and make no 
effort to subdue them ? Because the child will cry, are 
we to let him have all he^takes a fancy to, tiie moment he 
neesit? If he choose to strive to be put on the floor, 
(which is very well to roll on occasionally,) at the very 
moment bis mother chooses to hold him in Iierarius, ishe, 
aft«r throwing hiinseiti back with a force which is almost 
sufficient to injure his frame for life, to be permitted to 
have his If he see the maid-servant with her bon¬ 

net and cloak for walking, and choose to want logo with 
her, are his screams and struggles to prevail V If he is to 
be carried to bed and he tbiuk proper not to lie, but kick 
9 ,nd make a noise, is he to be taken up and dressed again, 
or be carried to the drawing foomdn his night-clothes ? 
In any oAhese cases mark his smile of triumpii,i.for Will 
is com^ueror. If he take a ’disiik'e to cold water, or to 
ablution of any kind, are his shouts to bring him a tepid 
or wa'm bath, to the injury of his liealth ? If he do nof 
think proper to go to this or that person, are we to sub¬ 
mit to his whims? Above all, when in a.fit of perverseness 
he is vexed and peevish, and lifts up his tiny hand to 
strike his mother or nurse, is she, whiles she calls out,‘‘oh 
fie,” nevertheless to laugh at him, as though he were do- 
jifg something pleasing or clever, an,d permit it? What 
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matters a baby’s blow?” may be asked by the ignorant. 
The blow is, perhaps sufficiently heavy to kill a moth, it 
cannot injure a grown woman unless directed to the eye. 
But wiiat is the spirit in whicli that blow was given ? is 
it good or wicked ? Did not the child act to his worst ? 
Did he not strike irith all the strengih he bad? And if 
tlic power of infant Hercules had been his, would not his 
parent have suffered in proportion ? And yet how often, 
how very often may we notobserve all these important con¬ 
siderations totady unheeded? Alas ! wliat a complication 
of evil effects does the neglect of even one duty produce! 
How wretched is the task, hovy hopeless, to remedy theIqpg 
train of defects arising ill neglect, ignorance^ prejitdice, 
conceit, absurd fondness, and indolence! Who that 
contemplates the early management of our infants can 
be surprized at the confused notions, and the errors of our 
children ? Who that observes our children can wonder 
at the inconsistenaies, the follies, the absurdities, and the 
vices of our’youth! ’ • 

The cries and shouts of children are generally stopped 
hushed, and smothered by coaxings, or l^jrises, or pro¬ 
mises of indulgence, or the acts themselves of submission: 
in whom? 'In the children? Not at all; in the p^rent 
or attendant. Or these cries are put an end to, by cram¬ 
ming the gaping jaws with sugar, or sweets, or fruit, or 
palatable drink; or-by pushing a hue trinket i^tothe ex- 
teuded,hands, and holding it up almost into the eye of 
the little tyrant. Of thefe is another way to stop the 
discordant sounds; by jolting the child suddenly, and 
with a fierce aspect and threatening voice, demanding of 
him how he dares to make that noise? He is cailed 
“naughty childt’ as loudly as ^he person (and tiliis is 
generally the last resource of the nursery-maid) can 
speak it. Sometimes this does frighten him into silence, 
a silence of hate and fear. Let any person enter the 
room, and come forward; he begins his tries with^re- 
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snewed force, and extending tiiaarins with a supplicating 
Jook seems to say, “take me from this creature whom I 
.cannot love, though 1 am obliged to fear her/* 

Such are the most common methods employed to keep 
•peace.; peace, as I have .observed, vrhichis to be maiii> 
tained on any terms, at the expense of all that is good; 
a peace, moreover, which is infringed -the moment the 
treaty is made. What does history teach us that we gain 
by such principles? The lazy descendants of Charle¬ 
magne loved such peace, and sacrificed their subjects’ 
lives and property to their own ease, for while they were 
giving gold to bribe ofr the 'Normans, those invaders 
\W\jre' quieted only to renew their depredations with great¬ 
er vigour, at length seizing on the fairest provinces of 
the empire, where they have kept their ground to tliis day. 
in like manner is present ease secured at future risk, in 
the purchasing off of tyrant passions, but with what suc¬ 
cess ? Only to sec those foes return in tedfold numbers and 
commit tenfold excesses. The bribing of men to refrain 
from doing w_jong, is not thore injurious to a nation, 
than the purciiasing of quiet and peace, is individually 
hurtful to the child. His fault disappears perhaps for 
one moment, one hour, one day; it was not overcome of 
reason, or goodness, or conscience, or principle of right, 
or justice. Consequently no good impression is made; 
no respect is created; no wisdom is apparent; no perman* 
ent obligation Is seen; the cake isieaten, the toy is brok¬ 
en, the compact is dissolved, and the infantine heart is 
corrupted. Temptation was strong yesterday; it is 
stronger to day. Will triumphed once; it shall again. 
The mean.s employed once, shall be employed twice; an¬ 
other clay’s age has added the strength* of another day; 
encreased force shall permit louder cries; louder cries 
obtain larger bribes, so thinks the little tyrant; larger 
bribes produce fresh corruption; more corruption, a host 
of faults; and faults, an appalling train of vices, which 
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few persons will have the spirifto'encounter. “And now” 
says the little tyrant^ arrived at this point, “ I will do 
this, I will not do that, I will'have this, I will not have 
the other,” and these sentences are equally addressed 
to parent, sister, f^end and servant. The actions of the 
same child perfectly agree witlr Ins thoughts and words; 
for he strikes, bites, kicks, screams, and sets the whole 
family at defiance. His sister and brother teaze him in 
return for this rough usage. • The maid shakes him pri¬ 
vately, aud bestows on him many a slap on the back. 
The mother at first, smiles ; and then growing weary of 
the daring turbulence of hiiS will and his ways, rings'^or 
the maid to take him; observing, “ There, lead him a- 
way, he is a sad naughty child, we can do nothing with 
him,” at the same time, laugdnng! Visitors and the 
father, declare the child is a fine spirit, and men for the 
moment may jthink so ; but if they could losk into futurity 
to the distance of ‘five, ten, fift,een years, and see the 
boy, or girl despising reproofs in their own houses, the 
youth openly rebelling against their auth^it;^, and dis¬ 
gracing them in the public colleges of his country ; the 
maiden at home, refusing to have any guide for her con¬ 
duct but her own headstrong inclinations, would not these 
men as fatliers, or as friends to humanity be concerned 
that they had given appipuse, where they should have 
condemned? In noway. It would not eiitel’into a fa¬ 
ther’s hjad if he had sclent q great deal of money ,on his 
child’s private and public education ; if he had invariably 
been concerned for his health, and general welfare ; and 
if li,e had talked of the necessity for attending to his mo¬ 
rals occasionally, nay, if the father had twice whipped the 
boy for telling an fintrutb, or committing other bifence, aud 
had taken him to church every Sunday, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the supposition would never enter a father’s 
mind that improper treatment dn his part, as well as>of 
the mother, had la^ the foundation of depravity in his 
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son. Perhaps we sliouW not say, laid tiie foundations of 
▼ice, since the seeds of rice lurk in every bosom, man’s 
heart being prone to evil; but certainly bad management 
in the parents above described, each in his degree, fos¬ 
tered those seeds of vice, an i produced a depravity which 
would have, perished in infancy, had virtues bec'n planted 
or encouraged, to oppose them. It is strange but true, 
that parents hardly ever tax themseives witli misconduct, 
when their chil.iren in aftei^'-ycars disgrace them. They 
lay excesses to fashion, to human nature, to associates, 
to the force of temptatidn, but never do they turn over 
the pages qf their children’s existence, and peruse those 
oT their infancy and early childhood. If tliey would do 
so, what a “ strange eventful history” would be recorded! 
a history, which would dy*e the mother’s check with crim¬ 
son, and swell the father’s breast with sighs. A history, 
which the Gdnius of chrldhood may,often blot with his 
tears, and the Spirit qf futurity bind up in covers of 
mourning.' Every human l^eing has such a history, Oh 
thatmothec^s.buld oltner read it! 

If the child then, with all the irritability which impulse 
gives, should desire to have his own way Ki preference 
to our’s, let us resist him, if we truly value our own 
p,eace, and his. Peace is delightful; it is a heavenly 
blessing, but it must to be so,' be fixed upon good, firm 
foundation; a foundation which secures the peace of 
heaven itself, truth, and goodness^ and justice ; a foun¬ 
dation which will give force and stability to every work, 
every law, and every institution. But without which, 
nothing shall stand. A peace so gained may be valued ; 
but this \Vi|I not be, if we shew the party we fear his 
struggles and his cries*. Fear discovers weakness, and 
weakness Implies consciousness of defect, or failing. If 
justice is on our side, what need have we for fear ? Let 
hifln then shout and scream. I would lay the child gen¬ 
tly on {I carpet or bed, and quietly say, “ This or that is 
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not good for you; or, you must not have it. Forbear, or 
leave off crying, and be good.” Words in general are 
not necessary, for our action hbs proved that resistance 
is offered. The screams are hereupon repeated; the cries 
are redoubled. Ooe would tliink, to look at the child, 
that his vefy life was in danger so violent are his struggles, 
so great his apparent distress. A mother must persevere 
and maintain a grave composure, though her bosom pal¬ 
pitate with most natural emotion and anxiety. She may 
be assured that the distress of her child is entirely decep¬ 
tive. He is in no pain, if he wh? in perfect healtli and 
good humour five minutes before hb chose to b.egiu theriof. 
At most, a paler cheek than usual is all the bad effecl of 
a fit of crying, and it is better to see a check quite pale, 
than a will thoroughly refractor^. 

However, a prudent and good mother will always re¬ 
member, that’there is a difference to be ol/Served in the 
correction of>her infant, and the^ther children. It has 
been observed in a former chapter, that opportunities 
should ns seldom as jiossible be afforded the*J,Utle child for 
seeing what he ought not to possess, or for disliking what 
he ought to subhait to ; this last can only be eflfected by 
habit. The struggles of ^ill cannot then be frequent; 
and when they are put forth, they may be the more easil;^ 
quieted. “ Be a goo,d chijfi, and I will take you again,” 
the mother says to the screaming infant. Td an elder 
child she might in a few minutes call out, “are you.good 
now?”* “Yes,” or “ no,” will be answered, and she 
■ may judge accordingly. The infant not being able to 
make any answer, she may let it cry for one minute, 
courageously takijig no notice whatever of it. ^ This fon- 

• The Writer has many times heard more (ban one liltle clnld slop lier loud cries 
to listen to her mother, who asked her tliis question, “ Have you done crying, and 
will you be good. ” Tlie little one lias sumetime.s begun to scream again, but at 
others, has answered, *' No, I am not good.” " Then you must slay tliere, ^in a 
corner of the room, or ontlie floor, or on tliebed) until you are ” When tirid, 
the same child lias called ou^, *• I am geod now.” Upon whidh the mothfrlurv 
most joyfully gone immediately to take her child into favour. 
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duct docs not fail to strike a babe who has been accus<p 
tomed to attention, soothing care, and tenderness ; he 
screams loader, the minute is elapsed; the mother may 
rise gently, ^but in a determined manner, and not as if to 
«oax and caress him, advamce, and^quietly repeat what 
she has before said, and then add, “ Are you good ?” If 
there is a cessation of crying for even half a second, she 
may take him into her arms, dry his Jlittle face, but not 
kiss or smile upon him, or seal his pardon till the noise 
has quite ceased. If it encrease, he must be put upon 
the punishment again, jand the whole fatiguing and ar¬ 
duous task be recommdnced,tilI at length his will is bent, 
and his sitbmission complete. And then, let her contem¬ 
plate her work with joy, when sunshine of days and weeks 
follows that gloomy five minutes. When genuine obedi¬ 
ence meets her commalids, and a sound and healthy 
peace crowng her victory ? The judgment of the wisest 
mortal has taught her to chasten ho.* son while she had 
hope, and not to let ker soul abandon its trust, because 
of his crying^and sl^ehas fulfilled this trying duty. The 
most huritanfe judge on the bench passing sentence of 
death on his fellow creatures, has not so heart-rending a 
duty to perform, as the mother who has to correct and 
chasten the child she fond*y loves. She could give a 
thousand tears for one from those pretty eyes, and in 
the very,act of imposing awe'by thfe grave determination 
of her feature, she has an heart overflowing fvith ten¬ 
derness and concern for his" state, which the whole en¬ 
ergy of mind and strong sense of duty, are hardly able to 
keep under restraint. This is the parent who really de¬ 
serves respect. How hard is her task, and yet how 
nobly she performs i^! This is true merit, and such is 
truly an act of duty, for rigid duty is the sacrifice of in¬ 
dividual feelings at the shrine of equity and truth ; and 
^hat act is more noble in the performance than this ? 
Where is the merit of fulfilling any, of the pleasing kind, 
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■which we however, are too ready to take merit for doing? 
To love children, husband, dearest friends, is called a 
duty. It should be rather esteemed a pleasure of exist¬ 
ence. Let us but consider this love operating in the cor¬ 
rection of a naughty^child ; ih the forbearance andobedi> 
dice of a woman to an ill-tempered husband; and in thu 
pointing out to a beloved friend, his faults. The pleasure 
changes, to duty; but the approbation of conscience, 
from duty fulfilled (whether success attend our eflforts or 
not) gives back a sweet satisfaction which almost com¬ 
pensates for the pain and uneasipess of correction, con¬ 
trary to fecKng. It is our duty td give to those who ane 
in need. Let a man who has fifty poundsMif his purse 
give away a penny ? What merit has he ? Behold the 
generous Sidney, in the agonies of a shattered frame, 
parched with thirst, and yet givihg away toa poorsoldier 
the draught qf water ■wiiicli had wirii difficulty been 
procured for himself. Is there merit here? There is 
indeed, and of the highest kind, a»d duty more than ful¬ 
filled. May Hie hint be sufficient to encourage*a mother 
whose firmness begins to forsake her wlicu*she most 
needs it; iu a struggle with her offspriug- 


CIUPTER XX 

FORBEARANCE. 


“COCKSB THV CniliD^AND RR SHAtT. MAKE THRR AFRAID,*’" “ IF FHO? 
OlVRST THY SODL THR JDKSIRRR THAT PLBA8E* HEB, SHE WILL MAKE TH&B 
A LA0OH1NO-8TOCK TO THINS ENEMIES THAT MALION THEE. 


Porbearancb is so hard, especielly for a lively child to 
practice, that on a mother’s observing the least approach 
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to this noble virtue, she should neverfailto commend he(r 
little one. When his mouth is opened to call, or scream 
for something that he has been refused, or his hand raised 
to throw something at the head of any person who has 
offendedhim, when, at this moment, he glances at his pa^ 
rent and seeing her eye steadily and gravely^ fixed on 
him, he swallows down his tears and drops his arm, a 
mother may take him to her bosom and lavish upon him 
those tender marks of affection which she feels she may 
lawfully give; but on no account must she grant him the 
indulgence which he has thought proper to require, 
and she to deny, or ho wijl assuredly think the act of 
forbearancp but a lengthened road to the triumph ot so¬ 
vereign will, and thus will learn duplicity and artihce, 
accept of undeserved praise, and rule over her at last. 
But on the other hand, if she has said on hearing him 
cry for something, “You shall not have it, till you leave 
off crying” or “if you do cry” then, she must keep to the 
letter of her agreement, if he leave off crying in conse¬ 
quence, o.'if he stop short jn bis intention. “ See ma¬ 
ma, I amjio/( crying,” said a little girl to her mother 
who had declared that if she did cry, she should not do 
something she wished,but the eyes of this child were full 
to their brims with tears, an^ the lips almost convul¬ 
sively trembled with the effort to smile. The effort was 
strong, but it was only momehtary^ the tears did not 
pass the boundary; the mouth recovered its pleading ex- 
pressiop, the mother smiled, und the smile was reflected 
in her little girl’s face. She actually did not shed one 
tear; and she was rewarded. Oh, wlio can say that in 
times like these, in any period, it matters nothing to 
strive^thus with children that they may strive with them¬ 
selves ? Who will pronounce that those lessons which 
shall early in life prepare the body for restrictions which 
the soul, the nobler part of man acknowledges to be in- 
dispensible in its progress to eternity, are not most im- 
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portant, most wise, and most salutary ? The legislator 
and the moralist agree here, and 1 could go further, 
but the moment for do doing so, is not yet arrived. 
Surely then, the parents will not by their negligent prac¬ 
tice, dispute the question ?• for what avails it if its merit 
lie before,them if tbey acknowledge it not, by this con¬ 
duct ? A man ‘wlm is told a piece of silver is buried ia 
his garden, hastens to dig it up himself, or to employ o- 
thers to do so. A parent w^o is assured that such and 
such good results will spring from such and such practice 
one would imagine, would be equally eager to search 
for them. If he do not with auch’couviction on his mioid, 
he is not, alas! deserving of either reward or offspring. 
However he may preserve the last he may assure himself 
the former shall never, indeed qannot be his. 

The firstsubordinate virtue toUhe greater one. Forbear¬ 
ance, is subiuission. Regulations of whatever kind they 
be, which are adopted towards the infant, he submits to. 
That which we require of thq child, he agrees to, and 
does: herein is the virtue obedience. The^victory gained 
over himself by a child, brings forward in aha the virtue 
of self-denial; and the practice of self-denial gives ano¬ 
ther, moderation. This again introduces gentleness, and 
gentleness docility. The^umber of virtues so collected, 
with prudence and discr^on added, but which do nat 
belong to childhood, will form what we may, style the 
wise gorernment of self. There is however a something 
not actually a virtue, hut a kind of supernumerary* which 
belongs to this place and which is essential to the extend¬ 
ed practice of the virtue forbearance, and this is the re¬ 
gulation of temper. 

Temper is that state of the squl into which we are 
thrown by the absence or action of the passions. If pas¬ 
sions master the reason, and rage with violence at plea¬ 
sure, the general disposition of the subject so acted upon 
is expressed in the word, temper. He a bad or iU 
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tempered, man,” equally means that he is morose, or 
hasty, arrogant or jealous, spiteful, cruel, or envious. 
By a good-tempered person, we cannot however under¬ 
stand until we judge for ourselves, whether it is meant 
to pronounce him free from the influence of any passion, 
or whether the passions in him are regular, andunderthe 
controul of reason. Thus a man of good temper may be 
passive and culm, and free from all enthusiasm or hurry 
which belongs to passion, Qr he may be acted upon by 
melancholy, or admiration, generosity, fear, love, hope, 
or joy, &c. Temper is therefore a very great point for 
consideration. By studying and examining our temper 
Vffi may kuUvV how we suffer ourselves to be acted upon; 
and however broken our clue to the truth, there is yet 
one important assistance in the words, bad and good, 
which will afford no feeble light on the way. 

It not unfrequently happens, that a person of exem¬ 
plary life who practises many virtues,'is yet defective in 
his temperand that this will be found to arise in the ex¬ 
cess of some passion. . We are so ordered, that to make 
us worthy,*^a Certain number of virtues are necessary to 
fall in with the passions in regular succession. Where 
from neglect or habit, a virtue is wanted, a void remains 
which is quickly filled up by ejtcess ; in other words, vi- 
civus passion, or vice, a quality which is always ready 
to supply tjie place of any and all absent goodness. Thus 
one particular passion having no virtue to stand rcntinel 
over it,*and keep it in check, spreads out, as we have seen 
into obnoxious excess: and excess in the shape and colour 
of some one vice, influences the whole being as we qb • 
serve in bad temper. For instance; a man may practice 
many'virtuee, but be called ill tempered, because be is 
impatient. Now impatient, is the absence of patience. 
Here a virtue is missed, which is immediately supplied 
by a loose excess from anger, to which excess we give 
the name of itritability, and this is nothing less than a 
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▼ice. In the same way a haughty, overbeaFing man 
may be called bad tempered, because even although he 
do possess other virtues, he yet wants those of h um ility 
and forbearance. 

Temper is a word applied to metals, particularly to 
that of steel. We say, such a steel is thus and tluis 
tempered, according to its virtues, and its intrinsic value 
The application may illustrate the subject. 

A man’s temper is as a b^de of steel which has been 
more or less purified and polished, and has more or less 
virtue, accordingly. , 

The temper of man is the stat^ of his actual being, »s 
the fire of passion has tried and shaped, dnd the acticui 
of virtue refined and given it polish. In the proportion 
that these have acted, or preponderated, is he valuable 
to society, or worthless. The bl'ade of steel is tried, bent, 
and formed l^y fire. It receives its shape; ipolish is add¬ 
ed, and its value, according to tiie labour bestowed upon 
it, is estimated, and fixed. , ' * 

The temper of man, although shaped!^ proportioned, 
and decided in early life, is susceptible of valuation in its 
outward appearance. Peculiar circumstances can bright¬ 
en its surface, and circumstances too, can cloud and dim 
it over. The steel also I'Jjanges, not its form, but its 
complexion. Particular Applications will heighten ks 
polish to that of a mirror; while others, or neglect, will 
corrodo; stain, and deface it, almost to the dullness of 
lead. ’ ' 

When man desires to please, or to shew respect to 
others, he considers his temper, brings it forward to his 
own view, and exerts himself to rub it smooth and refine it. 
When he designs to make the blade of steel of worth, hg 
examines it, takes off the dust, and is at some pains to 
scour out the spots, stains, and blemishes he finds col¬ 
lected. 
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If man has suffered morose, gloomy, or baneful habits 
to intiuence his mind, his temper will be so darkened, 
that no effort shall enable him to recover the exhilirating 
brightness of his early years. In like manner, if steel be 
constantly suffered to imbibe the noxious damps, and 
corrosive touch of hurtful matter, it will be stained, rust¬ 
ed, and blackened so deeply, that no exertions whatever 
can possibly restore it to its former brilliancy and smooth¬ 
ness. 

Lastly the temper of man may vary, but when once 
determined, can never be transformed. Its power ex¬ 
tends not to the re-modetling of itself, it can only pretend 
to iiiiprove or injure what is already shaped and valued. 

And finally, steel, in its greater or less pliability may 
bebent,but the bend springs back,and gives the original 
shape. Wemay break and destroy, but we cannot form 
anew. If their, those who temper the steely are careful 
of its form, and mindful of its polish, what should those be 
•who train vp children, and have it in their power, by 
wise or bad maf'jagement, to form them to good tempers, 
or to roiighly shape them to bad ? 

Temper being more a consequence than a cause, we 
should early strive to find out the ori.Jn of bad temper, 
and check its growth. Peevirhness, hastiness, caprice, 
sullenness, affectation, irritabmty are all to be cured, 
not by labdhring merely attemper, as injudicious persons 
arc apt^to do, but by going at once 'to the i'oundatfon, and 
striking at the root of the evil. 

A good temper is a very great recommendation, and 
it is so much the more so, as a wicked man can scarcely 
be thought to possess it. The sudden starts of a guilty 
Conscience, the hopes, fears, and uncertainty attendant 
upon wicked schemes ; the dread of disco very and hor¬ 
ror of punishment; together with a disgust to the whole 
wot Id and himself, make the wicked man so much the 
creature of contending feeling, and harrowing fears, 
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that all the foreboding inequalities of his soul are expres« 
sed in the variable, impetuous, irregular, gloomy fits, 
which iu the whole, or in part, belong to the geoeml term 
bad temper. 

Good nature and good temper are often confounded, 
and improperly, for a good natured child may be an ill 
tempered one, its a generous benevolent disposition is 
Seen united to passion strong and excessive. At the same 
time, it must be observed, thpt a good temper and good 
nature are oftenest found together : as are a faulty dis> 
position and an ill temper ? foy though a man possess 
the art or cunning to conceol his temper before soa»e 
persons, and on some occasions,yet it will discover itself 
at times, and betray his weakness or his errors. 

As excess, then, for the most part induces ill temper,, 
and us the regulation here fallk to the child himself, he 
should be taught to never lose sight of the moderation 
which has already been noticed. Nothing so injures 
temper as the suffering of the pas»ons, hope and desire, 
to carry us without the bounds of probability and reason; 
disappointment must always ultimately attend'those who 
do so, and thqy are hence subject to various degrees of 
irritation and petulance. Frequent disappointments 
of extravagant wishes in childhood, infallibly spoil a 
tejnpcr; and tlie instaiit/gratificatiou of every desiye 
as it may be formed, only produces arrogance, and 
the hasty formation of-others, with whicii it may be less 
easy to comply. Vexation and humours of all* kinds 
are the consequence, and fury or rancour, or any otlier 
•biid passion, renders the little creature an object of 
repugnaime, and makes him in the end, a burthen to 
himself, as well us a torment to .others. Thus without 
beiug absolutely wicked, if error do not spread very 
widely in him, he is assuredly a very disagreeable, and 
certainly a very miserable child. 


11 
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To be temperate and moderate in enjoyment, and to 
keep hope on a balance with right and reason, should be 
the endeavour of the child, and should be taught him by 
his mother. Constant employment will leave him littla 
time for chimeras and silly, fancies, and tike less he is in- 
fluenced by these, the more equable and happy^will be liia 
temperament. He will thus be early accustomed to set a 
watch and maintain a guard, ever impulse and wish* 
es, so that temper, which is thereby corrected, and re> 
gulated, and over which he has fuU eontroul, may prove^ 
to himself a blessing, and to others a most engaging fea¬ 
ture and prepossessing quality of his soul. 


CHAPTER XXI 


MODESTY. 


>< THBIIl SODl. WAS MOBED ODT IN1& THBfB MOTHER'S BOSOM.” “ THEE 
tlENT IN THEIB SIMPLICITY” “ HABskjBSS, INNOCENT, AND FRSB FROM 
DECEIT—IN MODEST APPAREL.” “CLOTHED WITH HUMILITV.” 

« 


Modesty with all her beautwus attendants, is the fair¬ 
est pearl in the diadem of distinguished merit, and the 
sweetest charm of infant promise. Unless accompanied 
by her, the noblest acts of man are viewed only in a 
glarb of light which is .offensive and bUrfful to the eye; 
but the meritorious act by being drawn rather into shade, 
is thrown into high relief. Every principal part of it 
stpnds out and becomes 'visible. We may gaae in the 
most entire satisfaction, tmd at ouL leisure contemplate 
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«very graceful feature, while admiration 'encreases ia 
proportion as we can enjoy this feeling without uneasi¬ 
ness or pain to ourselves. 

Thus the very pains which are taken by a man to hide 
his best acUons,make them often known, and when known 
praised. * As the endeavours of a beautiful maiden to 
hide her personal and -mental attractions, but create au 
anxiety to see and know them; and thus seeing a lovely 
face and figure, and knowing the elegancies and excel¬ 
lence of the mind which animates, is but.to admire and 
to revere. > 

Modesty therefore, of all virtues, is to casual observevs 
least likely to attain its own end. For in pi'oportion as 
merit is real, is modesty great, and the escape from-ob- 
servation impossible. Though the end ofr modesty be 
therefore defeated, and consequent praise and applause be 
given; a praise which dish-esi^s, and an applause which 
confounds, yet as &very virtue l>as its reward, >£0 consid- 
nhle a-one as modesty, is noWefi’to punishment. The 
act of goodness done, is done purely for itself, and not to 
obtain the oominendations of others, notwithstanding 
which, these will follow, and a painful modesty be elicited. 
Wherein, then, is her regard ? In the esteem, regard; 
respect and admiration whjeh are the cause and the re¬ 
sult of lionest praise, and.^hich are so grateful to human 
nature, that he who has once enjoyed will not, consider 
any sacfifice of vanity too great to preservethem. 

But with all these inducements, the infant is'uuac- 
quaittted. The beauty aud excellence of virtue can only 
be<discovcred by experience and time. And a well taught 
child is formed to habits of goodness long before he can 
have perceived ‘its advantage. . Perhaps such a child 
is forced to acknowledge the -value of forbearance 
sooner than of any other virtue, because tlie effects are 
closer upon the action than some others. “If you tlo 
thus, you shall not. go where you desire;” /or, “have 
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Aroul a well managed child; he forbears, and he finds his 
advantage in so doing. But how is he to be shewn the 
fitness and beauty of some other virtues in all their gra¬ 
dations, and be familiarized to their habits ? Let us 
give him these habits however, and trust to years tor the 
rest, for though the undertaking be laborious, it must be 
made, and in this idea; that the seed which is not sown in 
the spring cannot grow up and be ripened for harvest 
in the autumn. Learning and accomplishments may be 
left to chance. Goodness cannot wait; take her when 
she offers herself to young h..bit, or she may vanish and 
return no ihore. 

Modesty, then,is an uncorrupt mind breathing through 
artless manners, chaste words, humble self-opinion, 
unboasted good qualities, and propriety of deportment. 
These properties, as the^ importance requires, shall be 
considered under separate heads. 

An uucorrupt mind i,her, is innocence, the first cha¬ 
racteristic of «man when he was created, but which he 
alas ! changed for that of sinfulness. Innocence is also 
the character of a new born infant, for though it be the 
child of sin in a religious sense, it is in a moral one, spot¬ 
less until it has reason to distinguish right from wrong, 
and then sins, even with thaty^onviction, for though the 
child may do wrong, and deserve correction as an infant 
and a little child, we do not give him that correction and 
endea'^our with such care to convince him of that wrong, 
because of the magnitude of his offence, or of its injury 
to society, for what is the utmost stretch of infantine de-- 
linquency ? But it is in the consequences of such wrong, 
that Sve fear so much and watch so narrowly. To satisfy 
ourselves of a child’s innocence, let us ask, what child in 
our opinion, of one, two, four, six, eight years of age, 
we can remember to have known wicked enough, to be 
shutout from heaven, when its smallremains were dressed 
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in a sliroud, and that its spirit was flown to the Saviour 
who required it, If then little children are not treated 
as criminals by their Maker, neither can mortals presume 
to tliink them such until they cease to be little children, 
andjoin in openly wicked acts, uej'lecting the means prc* 
scribed by religion, to gain tlie favour of its great Author 
and founder. C\iildren then are only sinful in their na¬ 
ture, which prompts them to evil; but the evil they do, 
or vice, in its beginning is sa weak and small, that the 
worst of little children we may presume to call in a gen¬ 
eral way, innocent. Though in describing tisem as com¬ 
pared to what others are, and above all, what children 
ought to be, we should say they were bad or naughty^ 
corrupt or vicious. 

Thus a refractory, disobedienft,unpromising littlechild 
we may humbly presume is received into heaven, be¬ 
cause sin, as well as life, with him are botbnipped in the 
bud. Even this child, we may pronounce innocent. But 
if we observe a similar child with vices crowding anden- 
creasing daily in whom life is spared, wc<-'shail contem¬ 
plate with horror his final and probable destiny, through 
the characters of son, parent, subject, and mortal. 

If childhood be the season of innocence in a general 
sense, let us make it so in a-particular one; that that in¬ 
nocence may be truly pres^ved in the purity of infancjl. 
But we will take a closer view of this matter. ® 

This Virtue like some othprs, may be seen in the^mass, 
as a large stream of light, or it may be appreciated and 
observed in parts, one or more, as a single ray. A child 
may be generally innocent, who yet fails if we examine him 
in the divisions of innocence; in the same way tb.ata land¬ 
scape may be generally beautiful*, which yet presents iu 
one point a decayed tree, or a stagnant pool. These di¬ 
visions of the greater virtue, innocence, 1 now proceed 
to. consider; requesting throughout this enquiry, the 
indulgence of the parent as well as of the critic if he 
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should detect confusion in the terms, or apparent con¬ 
tradiction in the sense. 

The first attribute of innocence then, is Simplicity, in 
tvhich a child, generally innocent, may however be found 
wanting. 

Simplicity is of two kinds: the noble and Ihe plain, 
yet both exclude alike all affectation, wrong appearance, 
false pretence, and every species of hypocrisy. The no¬ 
ble simplicity is most conspicuous in grown up persons of 
generous minds and extraordinary merit. The plain 
simplicity belongs to artless persons, infants, and chil¬ 
dren. It ^ a quality ‘which nature gives, and which 
£anhot be eradicated without destroying the principal 
charm of early years, warping the mind, and breaking 
the harmony which should subsist between thought and 
speech. It is termed plain, in contra-distinction to the 
other; but thfc simplicity'of childhood is far from plain, 
if by this word is understood a property rude or homely. 
The movements, the genetal air of an infant at ease, arc 
natural and graceful.' The hands, when it admires, are 
spread and waved in gentle degrees; when it handles a 
small object, there is nothing whatever unplsasing in the 
attempt to hold it. And when a child lifts up the object 
to his mouth, to try of what k is composed, the elbow is 
generally rounded, the smalrer fiqgers are curved and 
free, allowing the two first fingers and the thumb the of¬ 
fice of supporters, which position, of the hand gives as 
much delicacy to the act, as that of the finest lady, who 
gracefully does the honours of her tea-table. The smile 
of an infant is engaging, because it is unconstrained and 
natural;'and an infant asleep, from the roundness of its 
limbs, the calm and prbfound serenity of its features, and 
the gracefulness of the position it constantly falls into, is 
one of the most beautiful pictures of simplicity and inno¬ 
cence, that the world can produce. 

But as the infant expands into tbe child; as the pas¬ 
sions rise and swell in him to vicious excesses; as exam- 
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pie leads him from single conclusions to complex ; as he 
learns that the way of life is to patch up. and gloss over 
defects^ not to root them out; to affect to.be something, 
not to be that something; as he finds that those about him 
are inconsistent in act, uncertain in word, careless of 
cousequence, artificied in manner, and false in appear¬ 
ance; so by degrees, does simplicity, a simplicity which 
was given him as an heir-loom by nature, at his birth, 
languish first, and at last diss^ppear to make room for ar^ 
tificial words, actions, and manners; for affectation in 
thonght, word, and deed. 

Is there then no possibility of preserving so charming 
a natural gift? Must we submit to have’this young 
virtue, as a tender plant, blasted in the noxious breath’^of 
fashion, or nipped by the unsparing hand of example, 
just as it peeps above the surface and discovers itself.? 
Must we inde.ed suffer articssness, and native simplicity,, 
to die away and be supplanted by craft, eunning, hypo¬ 
crisy, presumption, arrogance, and affectation^? Is there 
no help ? t 

As well might we enquire, whether, if one beam were 
not support enough for a roof, there was not a remedy 
Humanity forbids an observer to stand passive when one 
man is struggling with several assailaints. Parental af¬ 
fection, should also condemn in a mother the quiet en¬ 
durance of an attack and triumph of five vicen over one 
virtue in her child. If one beam be not security for a 
roof, add another, and another, and mark and calculate 
the pressure and the resistance. This is the business of 
the carpenter. But it is the motlier’s duty,if one virtue 
is not sufficiently strong to bear the resistance from 
causes whatever be their source, to provide another,* and 
another, and weigh well the results and consequences; 
this is her business ; and as long as she makes it such, 
virtue must be uppermost, and vicious inclinations in her 
child be held like a ferocious beast, in chains and captiv¬ 
ity. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

MODES ry. 


"JN THE IKTBOKtrr OE MY HEART ABD IN'BOCRKCV OR MY HANDS HAVB 
I DOXK THIS.” "so SHAl.T rHOO DO FOB HIM THAT IS SI.MPLE ” “A OOOD 
HEART ASD IN SIMPMCITY OR hAART.” "SIMPLICITY TO TOONS KKOW- 
LEDOf ” ‘TO THE PORE. ALL ThINSS ARE PORE, EOT TO THEM IHAT ARB 
DEpfLEO, NOTHIBS IS PORE.” 


It is a lovely feature in the virtues, that every one se¬ 
parately is a support to her neighbour; that all are united 
to form exceKence; and jthat where one is weak, that 
one is materially aided Jby the presen6e of qiny, whether 
related ob not to her particular tribe or family. The vir¬ 
tues seem to tie to goodness, their supreme, what the 
body guard composed of individuals from perhaps all the 
provinces of an empire, is to its monarch.* Few of these 
are from the same province, fewer from the same town ; 
yet is each of service in his ^ay, and all must be united 
to form a compact force. 

SimplJl'ify therefore, which droops and pines, may be 
very ^materially strengthened by any virtue;* but by 
none distinct from its own family, more than truth, in¬ 
deed truth, as has been observed, is the advocate and 
guardian of early virtue, and all goodness and can never 
be called upon to dispense benefits, and promote true 
happiness'in vain. * 

Were I to draw a parallel, as of the glorious orb of the 
universe with a twinkling star, I should say, truth is in- 
^luious, simplicity artldss; the first boldly declares what 
she isj the second unaffectedly contfsmns all idea of ap- 
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pearin^ what she is not. The first seeks out subjects. 
The second dresses them after her peculiar manner. 
Truth is independent, and a sovereign. Simplicity is a 
retainer, and'ahandmaid of virtues. The first is a source, 
origin, foundation, cause; the second is a manner, conv 
scijuencej effect, 'i'ruth is uprightness, and walks with 
perfect integrity. Simplicity is diffident, yet moves 
with beautifid propriety. The one is sublime; the other 
is lovely. The one is grand; Hie other is consistent. The 
first is all-powerful; the second all prepossessing. Truth 
in fine, commands our veneratiop, and simplicity cngagea> 
our love, • t • ^ 

Simplicity, then, will always be strengthened by. tlip 
aid of the first of virtues, as she will be assisted by the 
influence of artless nature which presides over infancy] 
Will not these three united, triumph over the covert at¬ 
tacks of vulgar prejudice, and jgnorance? ^t io devoutly 
to be wished. Alas ! alas, but these attacks are so often 

* o 

repeated and in such various Ways hold forth such 
enticing prospects ; vanity Smiles,, and' yhispers so be- 
witchingly, and example, though in silence,* draws so 
forcibly, tln^t what young creature can resist altpgether, 
to go a little way upon the, same road ? “Now my dear,” 
say ignorance and folly to the little child, “ now you are 
going into company to sheW your pretty face, you mu«t 
smile and hold up your bead, and make youi curtsey, 
and let every body see your beautiful frock, and your 
joice pretty shoes. Who has such a pretty pair of shoes 
as you?” “Nobody has,” lisps the attentive little vic¬ 
tim,; bridling and pouting her lip, and endeavouring to 
imitate the toss of the head, and the exultation of her 
tempter. “ To bte sure,nobody h»s,” continues this 'one; 
“mind you shew them when you go into the drawing 
room, and every body will say you are a pretty little 
ladv.” 
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Prejudice, folly, conceit, affectation and levity, listen 
delighted to such instructions ; is it not useless to say 
how they improve opportunity ? 

And is the mother, herself, never guilty of addressing 
any part of the foregoing remarks to her child ? Let her 
make enquiry of her conscience j if that judge.do acquit 
her in this point, why will she bear the culpability in the 
other, of letting her child be subject to have ideas put into 
his head by any human being to the endangering of his 
innocence, and the warping of his soul? Why will she 
not let him, when a child, speak and act as a child ? with 
the sweet simplicity and artlessness of childhood ? Why 
i^ot jet him bmile when he is excited by something to 
smile at; be pleased, when something curious, admirable 
exhilirating, or meritoricuis, strikes his senses; and feel 
anxiety when something noble, generous, kind, or good, 
presents itself as worthy to rouse his better,feelings and 
create an interest ? Why chain his attention to all that be« 
speaks the littleness of n.an,andhis innumerable wants, of 
eating, drinking, clothing, and never suffer it to rise to 
tlie contemplation of all that is excellentin him and worthy 
of an immortal being ? A single act of goodness is far 
worthier a child’s consideration, than a pairof new shoes; 
and yet if the little cherub like to make exclamations of 
pleasure upon such a new article of dress, what heart will 
not participate in one of the momehtary joys of his in¬ 
fancy ? Blessings upon the heads of little children, bles¬ 
sings itpon their innocentlips,and half-articulated words, 
and blessings upon those who promote their happiness ! 
Let their joys be without number, and without end ; but 
let them not feel the wish to rejoice over a new article of 
dress during more than a few moments, for it is foreign 
to the simplicity of childhood to do so. They look upon 
a new piece of attire, as upon any other new object; not 
because this attire is to seboff their persons, or because it 
is too fine, or'too expensive for any other person to pur- 
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diase. Shame! shame! on the idea. Shame tenfold, 
to him who forces it into the mind of infancy to its dis-> 
credit, its confusion, and Hs injury. 

But because dress, and self-adornment, and gratifica> 
tion are not to he the paramount duties of a child, let us 
not be thought to advance, that order, neatness, and 
propriety which hre connected with attention to self, are 
to be neglected. These things in the course of life, are 
of a secondary importance;.and whatever is absolutely 
required in the course of existence, is also required in 
childhood, with this difference jiowever, that the seed or 
principle is all we expect in the bhild. From the adult, 
we require fruit, or acts. If there were no Seed gvveq, 
whence can fruit grow ? Does not an infant come into 
the world perfect in body, and«limb, and complete in its 
provision for thought and speech ? At the age of two 
years, has nature aught to dq, but to deyelope and un¬ 
fold ? Haf she tft make limbs,^ or to add new faculties 
as the child advances in growtlf ? That w^ich nature 
does for the natural man, the mother should do for the 
moral man, give him the germs of all goodneSs and pro¬ 
priety in hifi infancy, and leave them to time and culture 
to unfold and ripen for maturity. 

An attention then to order, neatness, and propriety of 
dress, and manners too, are perfectly consistent with 
the engaging virtue of which I am treating Indeed 
sclf-res{>ect which is^ also^au attribute of modesty de¬ 
mands it. But of this hereafter. 

To preserve a simplicity in speech and manners, mo¬ 
desty, innocence and truth, will be the greatest securities. 
If they could be given in the perfection of virtue, then 
indeed would the security be complete. But what'mor¬ 
tal shall we find possessing any one virtue fully and de- 
terminately ? The most genuine are adulterated by our 
commerce with the world, the reaction of vicious ^yo- 
pensities, aud aboqe aU, the considerations of self Not- 
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Tuthstanding all which, so far from being discouraged by 
evil thoughts, base suggestions, and the resistance otlcred 
by selfish motive, the Good do cheerfully advance on their 
way, always remembering, that perfection though an ob¬ 
ject for attainment, is far off; that their inward struggles 
are the combat of a foe, whose siege is vigorous in propor¬ 
tion to the value of the citadel; that the great tempter was 
never so desirous to conquer as when perfection stood 
before him ,; and that in proportion to the greatness of the 
victory gained over a base foe, so is the glory of the con¬ 
querors. All these are considerations of comfort fur the 
man as well, as the pareut,if some disappointment attend 
his sanguine expectations. Let not the mother, 1 mean 
the anxious indefatigable mother., be disturbed if she do 
n >l perceive early blossoms of excellence in her child. 
She may assure herself that if the soil is nut execrably 
bad, the seed she has carefully sown and unceasingly 
guarded, must produce something, however tardy its 
appearance. 

It is observable, that the manners and speech of the eld¬ 
est born arcseldom distinguished with infantine simplicity, 
in as great a degree as thoseof his brothers and sisters. The 
eldest child, is, for a considerable time, the companion of 
grown persons. He copies their manners and uses their 
fiords ; hence he is often considered the most clever, al¬ 
lowing of^course for the disparity of years; but this is a 
false way of estimating capability, and one w^iich has 
deceived many. Wherever I am told that a child is a- 
mazingly clever and forward for his age, that he uses 
such and such long words, and can repeat such and such 
things, 1 invariably suppose him to be a mere repeater; 
because tiiq really clever and promising child is more an¬ 
xious to enquire, than to repeat; and if he have had the 
advantage of being taught how to think, helms notbeexi 
teazed with hard words, or complex sentences, but has 
ba'd his curiosity gratified by information and replies 
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thrown into tlie very simplest form of speech which art 
can devise, or patient and maternal care could adopt, 
which information, so i^iven, has sunk deep into the mind 
because it was well understood. And for the very rea¬ 
son that it was so simple, it could make but a very poor 
figure wh^n repeateSi either by the child, or the mother to 
the flattering crowd. Thus the little one who is consid¬ 
ered most clever because he makes use of long words and 
fine speechos, or because he repeats some (to him) incom¬ 
prehensible rubbish in poetry, is, in truth, mostignorant; 
for whilst his mouth is filled with words, his mind is left 
in worse than emptiness ; it is asynuch in a state of .de¬ 
pression from its perplexity, as the heart is* in a state of 
danger from the acceptance of false praise. Grown per¬ 
sons it is true, who are to be depended on, can do much 
for young children towards opening their minds; but as 
few persons may be so trusted, it is no great advantage 
to any child to be with others than Ins mother. A com¬ 
panion, he must have, and who isditter than his parent J 
The object in early exercising the infan^powers, is not 
to force them into unnatural ripeness, but oiily*to unfold, 
and gradually bring them to the clald’s own view. Of 
what value to him,are his mind,reason,conscience,sense, 
if these treasures are not unlocked, and spread out gen¬ 
tly before him, along with the valuables which these treek- 
surcscan purchase ; 'beauties in earth, sea, air, ttic whole 
book of nature ? What matters it that he has a heart, if 
that heart be not taugbt to beat under all the kindly in¬ 
fluence and graceful dominion of the virtues } He must 
learn them through mind: give him ideas, words will 
follow. His tender features, innocent countenance, 
enquiring eye, • and imperfect, articuiatiiMi* implore 
through simplicity the indulgence of his hearers, and 
she does indeed make a way to the inmost recesses of all 
kind hearts, with a force as ircesistible as it is pleasiiig. 
A UUIe child in whom this ebam of infancy is lost, causes 
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as great a shock to a judicious mind, as it receives from 
the sound of a loud discordant voice issuing from the 
lip of a beautiful woman Nay, a greater; for the discor> 
dant voice may be a natural defect; but as no child was 
ever an infant without having simplicity, so none could 
ever lose it during that period, but through'a cause of 
some kind; whether of carelessness ih the parent, or 
aptitude in the child to copy the examples round him. 
If, as our great bard says, angels may weep overthe fan¬ 
tastic tricks of man, mankind may in their turn, shed 
tears over tiie unnatural expressions and affected man¬ 
ners of little children. ' Y^t is this a subject for laughter 
Co some, who make sport with folly, and misplaced sen¬ 
timents. The Pliilistines too once, made sport, and dearly 
did the merriment cost them; they knew not the power 
of the vietim they mocked, and awfully did they suffer. 
Those persor.s likewise who sport with vice and wrong, 
mock a Sampson also, and so shall thiey find as strength 
encreases The Nazarite was feeble when shorn, and he 
was despised.' Wrong is small in infaney, and is counted 
as nothing. A time came for Sampson to shew his power 
and he made the city tremble. A time too, shall come for 
the young vices of infancy - to discover their power, 
strength and enormity, and they will shake a country 
fo its foundation. For on the integrity, or corruption of 
our youth, depends the honour or baseness, glory or 
safety of the empire. As thf y are, so is the nation. As 
the child so is the man } like as the man, so is his char¬ 
acter. 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 
MODESTY. 


"IF A MAM THINK HIM8BLF TO BE SOMKTHINO WHBMHK l« KOTHIK6, HE 
nBCBIVETH HIMSBLP.’* ‘‘MAM WHICH IS A.WOHM, AND THE SON OF MAN 
WHICH IS A WORM,"' "THE GREATER VhOO^ART, THE MOrA HUMBLB THT- 
8BI,F, AND THOO SHALT FIND FAVODR.” " IN SIMFLIcm .WE HAD OCR 
CONVERSATION." * • 


The next attributWe virtue Modesty, is Humility. 
The care which an infant requires, the anxiety which 
it perceives in'those around to watch, tend,*and preserve 
it; the pleasure with which, as a, child, he is listened to, 
and the readiness of all to give him enconragsment and 
assistance, are likely enough to make the*little creature 
imagine he is a being of no small importance. Hence a> 
rise the aim which some little children choose to give 
themselves, the arrogance of their manner, and the un¬ 
reasonableness of their demands. “Mama, mama, get 
up, and do so and so for me; Mama, mama, undress m^ 
doll, and then dress it again for me,” and thus ^ill many 
a little ofie run on. TJie wqary mother, mother perhaps 
to another child yet an infant, replies, “My dear, I 
cannot, I am tired; 1 have risen several times .to please 
youA Pray do not ask me any more. I cannot undress 
your doll again, my love, I have done so two.or three 
times for you, this afternoon, pray try to do itj for your¬ 
self. ” The child replies, “No mama, you doit; you 
must do it; get up mama, for me, and come here, you 
must come;” the mother again'replies in a tone of unaf¬ 
fected languor, “My dear child, I cannot indeed j your 
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mama is toff tired.” The child rejoins, “Mama, inmria, 
do it for me.” 

This ” for me” the little one thinks mnst act as a spell, 
“How” his looks express, “can 1 be recused?” He 
seems hardly to credit his sense. “Forme, mama, for 
me,” he continues; till at length, the mother,tired of the 
imporcunity, actnally does what the uhreasonahlc little 
being' demands, but she grants the request as much to her 
own ultimate advantage as the Icon in the fable did, when 
he acquiesced in the wish that the man exj)ressed, to draw 
his teeth, and pluck out .his claws. For the present, the 
mother submits, at the priVe of some uneasiness, for the 
.sake of peace. But it is a vain hope: for the child pre¬ 
suming upon her weakness, and tlie facility with which 
she may be gained over,.rises every time in his demands, 
and insists upon them with fresh pertinacity, till at length 
the parent, h;ilf rcproacl»£ully, half triumphantly, sluakes 
her head and her hands, and in a loudVvhispqr says laugh¬ 
ing to hej" neighbour,* so.as to be heard by the child, as 
well as the conpany,.” I declare he is getting quite my 
master, I*do not know what 1 shall do with him, by and 
by, ” not a word of which speech is lost to the little sub¬ 
ject of it. 

Whatever is the r.aiik of the family, the cliildrcn of it 
sAiould not be bred up to have high conceits of themselves; 
much lesS be taught to look for pre-eminence any where 
but in virtue. High birth is, a noble ajipendage to those 
who disgrace it not.' Great talents are an illustrious title 
to the respect and veneration of others, and truly pow¬ 
erful are they; for mind will rise in spite of all eftorts to 
keep it .Ml subjection, and merit in general will find its 
level. But distiuguislied virtue overtops both, and is as 
much superior to the accidental circumstances of rank, 
and fortune, and genius, as the oak is superior in strength 
and utility to the reed. ’ 
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And besides the impolicy of allowing a child to fancy 
himself on an equality with his parents and grown friends 
is it not a sad spectacle to behold a diminutive helpless 
being, more helpless than any animal of the creation of 
the same age, ordering, commanding, exacting with im* 
perious tone, pert authority and imaginary importauce; 
swelling in its own conceit and ignorance, and triumph¬ 
ing over the aged, the good, and the respectable ? Set¬ 
ting at nought the expostulations of reason and exper¬ 
ience, and overpowering with its arbitrary will, foolish 
whims, and arrogant self-estimation, the remonstrance, 
the decision, the commands ai^d the entreaties of ^ven 
its own parents ? It is a grievous sight, and one . t tyhich 
our better fee.ingsrevolt. Where, alas! may we enquire, 
is flown the naturtd and graceful diffidence of child¬ 
hood ? That pleasing timidity which acknowledges its 
own weakness while it implores our care and proti'ctioni 
Which bids us expect a youth of modesty from a child¬ 
hood of humility, a promise qf fnture excellence from a 
sense of present deficiency ? Spirit, ii%, vivacity, are 
all compatible with the humility of a child, but they are 
not to be epipjoyed as engines against the wishes of bis 
parents. The very attempt to triumph over them, proves 
one of two things : that the parents are ignorant, indo¬ 
lent and weak minded persons, or that the child is |ta 
arrogant, presuming, or very forward one..* The one 
party faintly resolving, and tlieu indolently breaking 
their resolves, the otter insolentlya'equiring and* confi¬ 
dently making known its desires, and hesitating at 
nothing to gain the point and be victor. And what 
then ? When the child with the boldness and effrontery 
of elder years add mure striking .insensibility asserts his 
demands, and unabashed by the frown and expostulation 
of age presents the unnatural picture of iufautine weak- 
'ness, united to dictatorial insolence, what foilov^s '' 
That he is a spoiled child; and that every succeeding 

T 
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month and yaay will give him a fresh title to this charac. 
ter. 

And is this character then, so odious ? Let us en¬ 
quire of the maid in the nursery who has to combat with 
its whims, conceits, rudenesses, and,darings ; or of the 
men-servants, to whom as soon as the object is able to 
speak, it orders and counter orders, scolds and threatens 
and defies. Ask the visitor, in private, whose ears havo 
been stunned, eyes fatigued, patience exhausted, clothes 
spoiled, and mind irritated by the riotous antipathy, or 
boisterous and fanciful preference of the spoiled child, 
whether he or she has One grain of regard or affection for 
the Character. Desire of the little play-fellow to say, how 
much he likes the haughty tone, overbearing command, 
ungovernable wisUhs, unreasonable requests,(and peevish 
complaints of the spoiled child. 

And, last ol* all, ask the mother if her injudicious af¬ 
fection, thus fatally shewn in false indulgence, brings 
back peace, comfort, and'joy to her bosom. Does her 
child improve Upon this indulgence? Let her reflect; 
and she will be obliged to answer, “On the contrary, he 
grows less pleasing, as a child. As my child^ he becomes 
more and more troublesome to me; opposes me more 
frequently; grows bolder in his demands, and more pe¬ 
remptory in insisting on them. I am sure he cannot 
have a higher respect for me, since he more frequently 
than qver, sets me and my opinions and advice a( nought. 
In proportion as respect falls off, may not love decrease? 
How then shall I be esteemed by him ten years hence ? 
And what sort of comfort and satisfaction may I expect 
he v?ill afford me for all my trouble during his infancy 
and childhood ?“ A ihother too, might add to these en¬ 
quiries, what kind of man will he be, when these arrogant 
habits which arc now young in him shall be settled, 
Mmed, and .strengthened ? 
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The answer is very obvious: he will be a disobedient son, 
and a disagreeable man, unless lie be early taughtto think 
of himself with the humility of a weak dependant crea* 
ture, which has no right to favour or protection, but 
through the kindness of his parents, and the eousidera* 
tion of those about him : no title to notice, or indulgent 
attention, butthrough that of obedience, and meritorious 
behaviour. 

The making the child think humbly of himself, wbeu 
the care and training of him up is a matter of such pri¬ 
mary importance to the parents, Is a nice point to man« 
age, and requires ail the zeal of ^n affectionate mother to 
accomplish. Let such a mother not despohd, however^ 
she may, and shall attain her object if she only persevere, 
steadily aided by good sense, qnd command over herself. 
Distinguished abilities, or grea't talents are not requisite, 
happily, for. the management, and good training of in¬ 
fancy and childhood. Very ordinary capacities, common 
sense, zeal, firmness, patience," ^nd unwearied activity, 
with some general knowledge on,the wqrks of art and 
nature, and a great deal of good principle and unaffected 
piety, are the only qualifications absolutely necessary to 
make the best mother in tlm world, and to secure if any 
thing can secure, the foundation of the best education 
that ever man was blessed with. Thus it will appear, 
that of all the learning and acquirements of tjie present 
age, nohe but that of reading is immediately useful to the 
mother of a little child, and as it is of no consequence 
whether the child read or not till five or six years have 
passed him, even this humblest of acquirements is only 
so far of utility, as the mother may have profitted by it 
to layup a store'of informatiou„which slie may deal out 
in small parcels to her beloved pupil, scholar, and child 
as opportunity ofiers. 
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CHAPTER XXiy; 
MODESTY. 


' "AS A CilOE rnlL OF BinOF, «0 AHR THRIR MOrtU FOIil. OF ORCRIT:” 
“before him innocencv war fodkd.” “innocencv and coodness.** 
“let thy RPEFCR '•E KHORT, COMPBEHEKDINO MOCH in a PfW WOEDR, 
BE AR ONE THA,T KNOWFTH ANfl VE1 HOLDBTH NIR TONODE.” “THOU SHAI.T 
KONOUR THE FAqS OF THE ODD MAN.” 

« • 

A CHILD requires daily, hourly care and attention. Cus¬ 
tom will make him consider this a tiling of course. But 
that he may not grow arrogant, superciUous and haughty 
from this consideration, a*prudent mother’will qualify 
her attentions so as to give a counter>impres!»ion. I never 
would allow any thing to h child who would not say, “if 
you please“ thank' you and use other forms of ci- 
•vility, without which, man is worse than uncivilized. If 
a child is not taught to say he is obliged; he never will 
think he is so, and if his heart be not opened to obliga¬ 
tion towards man, who can say that it will not be shut to- 
\tardsGod? Besides, these forms a^e a test of obedience, 
A little olie often rebels on being told to say, “thank 
you,”, or other such sentence; esp«c'ially,we may remark 
if it be to a servant, or as he thinks, an inferior. The 
feeling which induces a hesitation, ought to have no 
place in a child’s breast. He must be made to submit, 
and if it<so be, to condescend. At ineals the youngest 
child should be served* the last, to teach him what is due 
to his age. If grown persons are taking their meals at 
the same table, 1 should always recommend the attending 
to*the children the last, with this observation to them : 
“You,know you are very little, those who ate older must 
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be helped before you.” The good old custom of making 
children sit still, and not teaze for any thing before 
them, would be revived with great benefit, in tliesc times, 
when if there are any little ones admitted to our tables, 
their forward and pert manners, their greedy longings, 
and incessant remarks of “Mama I don’t like this; ma¬ 
ma, may 1 have that ?” make them a perfect nuisance. 
Should a mother ever have to say to her little darling, 
when she takes the liberty of setting him at the table 
with two or three friends ; “ My dear, yoii must not be 
helped before this or that lady or gentleman; a little 
child should wait.” No, th&lesiion ought to be known 
before that day, and company or no comjtany, simuld 
make no difference in the sense of inferiority which a 
child ought to have, when associated with his elders. 
This doctrine may seem harsh in a proud age, an 
age when years are not respected, and ^ hoary head 
has no claim to ^veneration from the young; when 
infants are taught the airs of affected maturity,^and child¬ 
hood argues over a question Of simple duty with a parent 
whose word should be to him as law; when itbpertinent 
forwardness ^s jcalled infantine art, and a slight glitter 
of accomplishment which is wholly useless to a little child 
is extolled before him as though it were an act of virtue, 
or the wisdom of sages. * But let the parent wl» 
here scans this page,’in displeasure, only consider, whe¬ 
ther the*youth of all times have not been virtuous and 
worthy in proportion as they have been taught to revere 
their ciders, and to listen to the lessons of experience 
with deference ? And whether workings of genuine 
modesty and true diffidence on iugenuoiis features be 
not a strong appbal to the indulgence of strangers, 'and 

• Much as our cliildren depart from simplicity, they are far eareeded by those 
of a _neig;hbouriiig nation. The fine lady airs of a little Parisian clrld are truly 
fomie. Sitting;, walking, standing, dancing, (or essaying to do .so) the little 
creature seems to be studying ■' lea graces ” And even the very little fituver 

f irls in the streets, seem adepts in the language and manners of affeciat'on. 
urprise is the first emotion one has on noticing tliis total absence of simplicity, 
pity follows, and than a feeling less pleasing, at manners so unnatuial 
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a cementing tie when esteem has begun to kindle intu re¬ 
gard ? 

But this virtue like others, may be pushed to extremes, 
■when instead of an engaging and prepossessing modesty, 
and an unfeigned, well principled humility, we only see a 
wild and fearful bashfulness which produces a spurious 
kind of shame which only belongs to guilt. Thus the 
well born youth not only disgusts by awkwardness, which 
we do not expect to find jn one of his rank in life, but he 
leaves us to suppose from his confusion and trepidation 
that conscience will nojt bear liiiii out in his commerce 
with the world. He.'btands self-condemned, befoi*e he 
.has even'learned what crime is; and bis friendship is 
unsolicited, because it seems to be inadequate to repay 
the trouble of seeking it. Children should be made hum¬ 
ble and modest, but all absurd bashfuliiess should be dis¬ 
couraged wi/.h firmness,, not by laughter,, as is too often 
attempted; and they should be taught to^look up with 
confidence in a person’s, face, whenever they are speak¬ 
ing. They should never be sulfered to hide their heads, 
or run away when they are spoken to by a stranger, and 
are expected to reply; the discovering. of shame, they 
should be told, will be considered as a proof of their 
having been naughty. 

*. The other attribute of modesty is purity, which in¬ 
cludes tbecorum, self-respect, neatness and order. Purity 
of mind has been touched upon in the consideration of 
innocence. WehAve now to regard that of the person. 
Thompspn says, 

“ — From th« body’s parity, tlie mind * 

Receives a secret aid.—” 

If this be 'true, and few will doubt it, the necessity which 
it were needless to insist on, will be apparent for the 
maintaining a neatness in dress, and a nicety of person, 
in’ children. But by this remark, it is not intended 
that ^they should be deprived off, exercise, and amuse 
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ment in gardens or fields lest they should soil their 
elothes. Far from it. Their clothes may be splashed 
or spotted, but if they are not ridiculously fine, this will 
signify little. What is fairly soiled in the course of duty, 
or is accidentally torn in that of rational amusement, may 
be excused'without a comment. But wilful injury, belt 
ever so small, to clothes, or indeed to any thing animate 
or inanimate discovei-s a mischievous turn of thought 
and inclination, and should be immediately checked. 

Children are long enough helpless during infancy. 
Let us make them useful to themselves and others, as 
soon as effort is possible to them. The doing oo will gi1re 
them a habit of exertion, and the novelty of being 
ployed on a trifling, but really useful business, will be 
highly gratifying. * Stay sir, .1 will do this or that; I 
will tie your shoe, let me put on your glove; I will fold 
up your tippet,” cries out the maid to a stiyrdy child of 
four or five years, who is actively engaged in trying to 
do one of these little offices for jiintself. How ready are 
mothers too (and all to save trouble and erv^editethe bu¬ 
siness) to check every little effort of their children, who, 
in general would know no greater pleasure than a little 
job of this kind, if they wer^ allowed it; instead of which, 
these injudicious persons hardly let the child understand 
during the first six years, of what use liis fingers are t^ 
him. Might not one say to a very little child, Come 
my dear,*I will reach your things for you; now try to 
put on your walking shoes, lippet, hat and gloves,* and 
then we will go out,” The child would be willing 
enoi^h to do so, and hasten to make theattempt. Per¬ 
haps he would begin to be tired, and say, cannot do 
it, please to help the,” and then he might bo helped a 
little. All, however, that he had actually done, should 
be left; though the shoe-strings were in a knot, or the 
tippet put on awry. The acts of a child must be impe{' 
feet, and so they sl^nld appear; that is, if we look at 
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ai’.il speak of them as the acts of childhood. If we alter, 
ra Tcct, and add, Mie act is not that of a child, but of 
ouiselves; and he no longer can beeatitled to the praise 
wi.ichins solectfoits would command. 

blight not a veiy little child too, be led on to assist in 
folding up his clothes at night, and piling them neatly 
o i tne chair by bis bedside He might begin by one of the 
Simplest articles of dress, and be inducetl, not by a coni- 
maiul, but by such an observation as this, to try : “Now, 
n y dear, I woii ler whether you couat fold that cap, or 
th.if pair of gloves, while I am putting by the rest of your 
cloth’s?”' 1 never kuew'any child who would refuse the 
. atkentpt, thus cha lenged to ra.ike it. However badly the 
little task is performed, it should be accepted, not with 
ndieuious praise, which must be false, but with honest, 
g Miile eueouragenieut. A love of order is a very desirable 
b 'bU of the mind; to encourage it, a child might have 
alow closet, to open with a latch, given him; in which 
he migi t lay up his^walking things himself, and take 
them out. Also a small light trunk for his play-things ; 
a window-seat or a low shelf for his little books ; and a 
corner of an out house for his little spade and garden 
implements. Whatever he draws from its proper place 
he should be. taught by degrees to put back again. It is 
vad and shameful to notice bow some children throw 
every thing in a room in confusion for their own pleasure, 
and are yet too idle and helpless to replace a single article. 
They will not pick up a toy, nor shut the lid of a box; 
nor push alittie chair into its place, nor even close a book- 
they may have opened. No; the maid, or mama is to be 
the slave of these miniature despots, while they scream 
cui in wretched inerteess for other things ; more variety; 
fresh amusement. Alas '. poor children, as their whims 
are multiplied, their wishes encrease. They are fretful 
i^ the midst of enjoyment, and while they fancy the whole 

world yields submission at their foet, the poorest little 
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peasant wha scanapersf barefoot over the thorp-tufted 
common, in pursuit of a cock-chaffer, and then return* 
to a mess of pottage and a straw bed, is far happier tbaa 
they. 

Self-respect, is the last dependent virtue here to be in¬ 
culcated and it should very early be introduced to the 
habits of childbood. A nice propriety of manners, and 
decorum, will be in consequence preserved, which will 
be maintained by very little children, in presence of their 
most familiar friends. It is admirable to think how close¬ 
ly allied is delicacy of habit to purity of thought and^in¬ 
nocence of soul. Let us then aeCHire and make it a habit 
of childhood, in order to preserve unspotted, a purity of 
mind and action; and that we may be still further indu- 
ccil, let ns bear in mind the assertion of our great bard 
and master of human feeling and passion;— 

“ It is itot ^ood that children should know any lyickedness; 
old folks hare distcetioii, and know the world.’' 


CHAPTER XXV. 
OKXEROStrY. 


‘ THB LIRKBil. sour, DRKIHETH MlrttnAL THINOS. ANH BY MBRSAI,THINOS 
KIM LI. HE STAND ■’ “ A VILE PERSON SHA Lt. NOT BK CALLED MBEBAL.” “HE 
THAT OIVETH, LET HIM DO IT WITH SIMPLICITY.” “THIS IS THAT WHICH 
1 EKttOIRS, LIBBRALITT raOCKEDIHa EROM THTSBbE.’' . 


This noble virtue may not perhaps be considered .one, 
of which the possession is of such’primary import.uice a.s 
those which have preceded this chapter. And it is, pos¬ 
sibly, on this account that we are the more charmed when 
we meet with it: because it is thought by casual obser¬ 
vers, to be only a beautiful supernumerary. Butin rea- 
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Uty, it rises from as deep a source and bears upon an= 
many important points in its progress through the soul to* 
the lip and hand, as almost any other virtue that could 
be named excepting, indeed, the first. 

Generosity is spirited benevolence. All that a bene¬ 
volent man would do, a generous one does; and perhaps 
he does with a truer zeal and more ardent spirit, than 
benevolence seems to imply. The benevolent man would 
be sincere as the generous' one, but the last would be 
found perhaps to be more eager and animated ; more de* 
voted in the cause he espoused ; more exalted in senti¬ 
ment, more kpenly aliv^ to ^e interestei]he made his own. 
A benevolent man perhaps would repeat to himself that 
his acts were those of duty, and he would encourage in 
himself the wish, and cultivate the disposition to practise 
them. The generous man would neither think nor enquire 
whether it was his duty to*be generous, but would be so 
for the delight and gratification whicfi generosity would 
afibrd his noble nature; and so far from knowing whether 
he was practiclhg a virtue^ or a precept of religion, he 
would feel no surprize if he were told that the word was 
no where to be found in the Bible. PerlrapVi, however, 
benevolence though a more retired virtue, is a more 
steady one, more equable, fixed, and true, than genero- 
sily. Nevertheless, the culture of ^his virtue in young 
persons is of great importance be it only to heighten the 
good ffleets of benevolence, and to. give force and energy 
to its principle of action. 

Generosity branches into the virtues of liberality, dis¬ 
interestedness and gratitude, and these are recognised 
incur feelings, towardsothers; our opinion and judgment 
of others, and our actions i in other words, in mind, and 
language, and action. 

It can scarcely be doubted, that a certain nobleness of 
sofil, from which true generosity springs, is in some mea¬ 
sure born with those who are most distinguished for this 
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gceat-quality. But it is not the intention of. this work, 
to confine itself to the consideration of how natural gifts 
may be impcoYed, so much as how all goodness may be 
in some degree given and secured to tender minds. 

A man must be born a poet, to become one, it is said. 
Perhaps true generbsity of soul mast also be a natural 
gift.; but howm^ny pleaslog.poems are written by per¬ 
sons who yet have not what is called a genius, but in 
whom, assiduity, emulation, zeal, and great industry 
have produced these respectable offerings to’their coun¬ 
try ? How many plants are made .to grow ih an indige¬ 
nous soil, and do at length bk^ome naturalized tj) it i 
And how many virtues from good example and good 
precept may be introduced and grow into a principle df 
the soulj when such were not inherent in that of the in¬ 
dividual? 

Duringlnfancy, no mother, perhaps, can tell, whether 
this fine quality, orbits opposite in mean, cohtracted, nar¬ 
row-minded' dispositions will belpng to her child. But 
in very early childhood, the first young shoots* of the fu¬ 
ture character as propensities will appear.’ The generous 
child will give where he is not even required; or if he 
should be asked for a part of what he has, will offer, pro¬ 
bably, the whole. If anotlier should have finer or better 
things tlian he has, he will not repine, but will either 
boldly seek out some of the same kind for himself, or r^t 
satisfied in the want of them. 

The feeling of envy is one to which a generous |>reast 
is an utter stranger; as it is to that paltry littleness of 
mind, which urges one person to boast of and triumph 
in the advantages he has over another. A generous child 
will not be ever .caught pretending to sleep, or qsing 
other pretexts, that he may listeft to what is said in one 
place, to repeat it again in another. His-soul will dis« 
dain such mean artifice, as well as artifice of ever-y 
kind. He will not understan'il or feel a je^eusy x>f Ins 
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litUe friends or equals, or suspicion towards the depen¬ 
dants who surrou.id him. lie will be confiding, unsus 
peering, open, liberal and high minded. Above taking 
revenge for injury, and yet preserving a strong sense 
of kindness in a lively gratitude. Indeed, generally 
speaking, those breasts which are most capable of gene¬ 
rosity, are such as are gifted with very stiong natural 
affections, feeling hearts keenly alive to favour, and 
susceptible^f obligation. The cold-hearted man cannot 
possess this noble virtue, his nature is selfish, bis soul is 
low, mean, suspiciouV;^ and grovelling, lie calculates 
and measures, and weighs before he opens his hand, and 
he boasts and exuUs and yet half repents when he has 
done so. The generous soul breaks forth with confidence 
to the Up, and shews even to an imprudent extent in 
after years, its plans, hopes, wishes, prospects; and in 
return, when a confidence is granted, it believes implicit¬ 
ly, and is roused to the highest sympathy ^and feelings 
of interest, by the recital. 

This vi. tue however, is not unfrequently accompanied 
and alloyed by false pride; for the pre-eminence over 
other souls which a noble mind bestows, js too often 
found to impart a loftiness to manner, which in time, com¬ 
municates itself to the being. In fact the generous, nd- 
bie nature is so lifted up above those of ordinary stamp, 
that it is hardly to be wondered at, though it is always to 
beregretted,if the consciousness of superiority, dr rather 
the scorn and contempt for the mean ways of the interest¬ 
ed multitude, should betray itself, and assume the garb 
of supercilious haughtiness, and unworthy pride. 

But it is not the individual against whom this scorn is 
manifested. To him the generous heart is liberal and 
kind in feeling, making allowances and framing excuses; 
the hand munificently spread to relieve, to succour, and 
to>.>ave. The w ants of another are foreseen, and Ids 
woes mitigated, if liberality or largesses may cancel 
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them. The generous 'sjnrit makes no calculation upon 
the peculiar circumstances which would Weigh against 
the individual in tlie minds of ordinary men. A nation, 
Country, town, tribe, sect, trade, to which a popular pre¬ 
judice or odium might he attached, would be divested of 
it in the oye of the liberal. An individual would stand 
before him with*all the merit which he bad in himselt a 
rightto,and witiiout the stigma upon his protiession, Ws 
birth-place, or his name, wh{ch nothing but vice should 
have a right to bestow. When then so noble ainind may 
chance to look in upon iiself, evei\^ith the modesty of a 
beautiful woman in her glass, c^n it help-some slight 
feeling of superiority in the consciousness of its eula^ged 
views, and noble practice ? It is no more possible for a 
great mind to be entirely ignorant of its excellence, and 
advantages,by a comparison with a contracted mean one, 
than it is for a beautiful maiden to look in a piirror and not 
perceive a delicacy^of featurcsor a symmetry of form which 
women in general have not. Thrt’e never was^perhaps a 
perfect beauty,after the tastd of her.couutsy, who was not 
in some degree sensible of her charms, and whh, did not 
in some way.or, other, presume upon their power The 
presumption however being small according as modesty 
and forbear.')lice miglxt predominate in her. With the 
noble and generous of mind, a tike consciousness mi^t 
exist, and the exaltation of feeling consequentaipon this 
apprehehsion, rarely fails to grow into the reality, or to 
w ear the appearance of haughtiness* of spirit and de¬ 
meanour. 

The growth of this pride is the work of time; but it 
begins as do all other vices and virtues with early inclina¬ 
tions ; and should be guarded against, and ohecked by 
gentle lessons of practical forbearance. A generous high 
minded child is more easily worked upon by mild rea¬ 
soning, and generous example than any other kind ^of 
disposition; but on^the contrary the injudicious tres^* 
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iineirt of such alof4y nature will produce more evils, mote 
obstinacy, pride, and hau^^htiness in six months, than an 
ordinary child would have been roused to discover in se¬ 
veral years. Allow to a generous soul the merit which 
is its due, and .place that confidence in it, which it loves 
and feeds on, a confidence it never betrays, an.d there is 
no exertion which it will not attempt in return; no effort 
which it will not make to oblige, to gratify, or to serve. 
Its sense of injury is strong, its contempt for meanness 
is great; its perception of weakness and inconsistency 
acute; but its love aS^d admiration where both are due, 
are exaltedj-ardent, anjf lasting. Perhaps generosity of 
soul is thewery leading feature in a character, and draws 
after it superiority of many kinds ; and among these, 
the powerful and extensive sources of natural affections. 
However this be, the most devoted to others have been 
least solicitous on the article of self,and this dispositions 
is precisely that of a generous kind aqd partaking of the 
quality termed disintevestedness; one of the attributes of 
ihe parent virtue, generosity. 


. CHAPTER XXVI. 

GENEROSITY. 


“ IN THB MOKNINO SOW THT SEED ” “ If THOD HAST GATHERED NOTHING 
«J THY YOUTH, HOW CANST THOU FIND ANY THING IN THINE AGE ” “TRAIN 
BP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE SHOULD GO, AND WHEN HE IS OLD HE WIU HOT 

DEPART FROM-IT.” 

*) 

Whether then a child be, or not, born with this noble 
inclination, woven as it were with his texture, let us treat 
hivii with equal care, so as to produce or to preserve it. 
For neglect, in either case, wUldraw a train of evils too 
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cDtnplicated to describe, too many to enumerate. The 
fairest and best examples of liberal practice, and gen¬ 
erous sentiments^will make an impression on the ungifted 
soul, and serve as nourishment to the germs of this lofty 
virtue in. the endued <one. Every person whose interested 
views we cannot but suspect, or whose meanness of sen¬ 
timent we know and cannot but despise, should be ba¬ 
nished the society of children in whom we would plant, 
or cultivate, the love for all that is great and good. 
Where children are to give, they should be encouraged ; 
not by word, but indirectly by ^mple, to do so fr^ly, 
and nobly. A command would immediately produce 
opposition; besides which,, the giving it would destroy 
the very principle of generosity, which consists in the 
voluntary impulse immediately producing the act. Jea¬ 
lousy and envy are unknown to the naturally gen¬ 
erous child; we must so act as never to adbrd the sm d* 
lest opportunity for their appeanpnce in the disposition 
to which generosity is only a graft. We must be as ten¬ 
der of the quality, when we imagine It to be but sligbdy 
fixed in the soul, as we should be of a limb of the body 
which has been fractured, and is only beginning to knit 
together. 

Liberality is seen or not, in the opinions we form of 
others. Children, above all, are apt to decidp hastily, 
.and to pi;onounce decidedly, lii doing so, however, they 
often copy the parent; or those neay them. They feel 
suspicious of one; displeased with another; mistrustful 
of a third; disposed to ridicule a fourth. How ill do 
such manners or feelings accord with the simplicity, and 
unguarded natural confidence of tender yeaijsl If we 
find ill-natnre, suspicion, satire, and illiberality in child¬ 
hood ; where alas! must we look for the opposite and 
beautiful qualities of this early season of existence? Let 
us then, teach our children by example, to be cautious'in 
determining whether they like or dislike, approve or 
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disapproTft of any one. An ungpeiierous lenUment should 
never be uttered before them; nor sliould they know by 
example, wli 't an ungenerous act is. Infancy or child< 
hood will not afford time to make uncertain experiment, 
or run any risk. The minds and the bodies of children 
are hardening and forming daily ; impressions, and sen¬ 
timent, and opinion, ,and peculiarity, and inclinations 
are all fixing into character. Not a moment is to be lost 
in making sure of all that we are convinced upon reflec¬ 
tion, it is of important!^ to secure; for if the opportunity 
for doing sc, be allowed to pass by, we may seek again 
for,it but in'vain. 

Disinterestedness a fine attribute of generosity, is not 
however usually seen to belong to childhood; for child¬ 
ren are said to be naturitlly selfish. How far this defect 
may be produced by their education, or rather by the 
want of attention and proper culture, cannot now be en¬ 
quired into; but it is ^'subject worthy of enquiry. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that children who are most pampered and in-- 
dulged, and who hereby are taught to think most upon 
their own gratification, have the least disinterestedness; 
that the liberally disposed, but spoiled child has always 
some portion of this quality, though it be uncertain in 
its appearance and capricious in its objects; but that the 
well-trained generous child has a soul, a heart and a hand 
even in his tenderest years, for the most engaging prac - 
tice bf this virtue. If disinterestedness is the being su¬ 
perior to private interest, such a child may almost always 
be seen to act from such motives. If a cake, or apple, or 
other nicety is given him, he will hold it in his little hand, 
or run away to give ijt to his sister, ot his friend, or his 
favourite maid. If he is desired to eat it, he says, “One 
for sister, too,” or for the servant, mentioning her name. 
Should this child be taken to see any sight, or to walk in 
*0.pleasant garden, or meadow, beseems uneasy andnn- 
boppy, unless his relative, or friends share the same plea- 
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nore tvith him. H* ^ill go and fetch papa, or sister* or 
the maid, he says, and quickly trots away to gratify biS' 
noble nature. If he see one sbira’ with cold, his little 
fingers are ready to tear the fur tippet from his own gen* 
erous breast for a corering* 

Whatever kind acV is proposed, this delightfid, ihougk 
rare character of infancy, is all anxiety, ardour and- 
wishfulness to assist in it If a-poor penon is -ordered' 
food, he must carry the-breadj or the cup; or if poverty- 
is to be supplied with clothing, our little cherub must, 
forsooth, be indulged by having t^ carry the hat, or the" 
coat, or the shoes; his own from*l^is feet, whilst he-Nm* 
self went barefoot would be the same to him,' if he cquld 
only accompUsh his fine purpose. Oh, if there be a be^ 
witching virtue, it is this. A gyeater there is,' for truth 
stands supreme over every othei*; but one more fascina* 
ting, more endearing to human nature, therpis not. 

And yet this too, generosity, nobleness of mind and 
disinterestedness may wander into extremes, and en« 
ter within the pale of imprudence aqd errojr ? W-ell then,' 
what remedy ? None; none in childhood; the-tare totij 
grow without spoiling the wheat; at any rate, the root¬ 
ing up of one, might be the destruction of-the-other. 
When the virtue is strong, and the harvest Is ripe, 
the world, the commerce of the selfish world we fivee^ 
will quickly burn (y>'all redundancies and weedy ori^pa. 
All extremes of this virtue roust vanish, aud leave no¬ 
thing more than the' lovel./;virtue* itself ia hounds of- 
moderation, behind. 

And if the nohk nature is great in generood deeds te 
others, how does it feel when these deeds are returned 
back'again? What throbbing’of dpUght; whal dnulea of 
joy; what touching expressions of aeknowledgasent; 
and what eloquence of gratitude beam in the wbolecow- 
tenance and person of the genei^ous soal, when.retribu¬ 
tive justiee repay# ite-owa-)£svoumits ewn delicate 
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attention*, kind consideration, and disinterested acts 1 
Those alone who know how greatly to gire, understand 
how to receive nohly. The gratitude of a generous roan 
is strong, skioeie, iropenshable and profound. His 
words of acknowledgment are few. lie wears the benefit 
conferred with dignity, and never for aiuotiieM, does it 
ehter his lofty conception that a naean servility ; recan> 
tationof his principles ; flattery ; or a conduct which he 
could not justity to himself, would ever l>e considereu an 
equivalent tor a kindness done with liberality, or a bene-* 
fit conferred with 4leiii:;cy. If Le should, by chance, at¬ 
tempt to piit'a value u]>ua such a benefit, he would only 
freigh it against actions similarly beautiful, and motives 
alike noble. And the bond of such a debt would be gra¬ 
titude of the most enlarged and exalted kind; not traced 
in feeble characters, on fragile materials, but en..;ravea 
by ardent feeling on his l^eart, and sealed with the im- 
pression of virtue, principle and fidelity. The parch¬ 
ment bon4 is destroyed when the debt is discharged. The 
bond of gratitu.de even when it is more than paid, remains 
in full idrbe with the generous soul,aud is uncancelled for 
ever. . ^ 

Let our children then, be shewn generosity, and tlieir 
hearts opened to the excellent virtues in its train. Let 
tlpMn be taught how to be generous, and how to be grate¬ 
ful. Ales ! alas, what a spectacle is it. to behold di¬ 
minutive, helplessj ignorant creatures so ill-traiaed as to 
be left to fancy all things theirs of right; all kindness 
theirs by anthonty; all favours theirs by merit. That 
they have only to ask, and to have; to desire, and to ob¬ 
tain; to command, and be obeyed ; who consider thanks 
unn'ecessary; a return of kind acts tob condescending, 
and the feeUng of obligation troublesome I 
Alas, we all know too many poor, little deluded crea- 
tuECs, whose minds being thus narrowed and contracted 
Jut'tbeur early years, and their whole b^ng, affections. 
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thoughts, and desires meeting in one small fooua^ 
and uniting in one small centre, are found to have neither 
bope nor fear, enjoyment nor care nor gratificationr 
beyond seif. Whose every action is for interest, and’ 
whose feelings, motives, and principles are the very 
reverse of those of generosity. 


CHAPTER 

TEMPERANCE .IND INDUSTRY. 


“a VE«Y little is SOFFICIENT fob a well NOHTOBE* MS V.” “ BHE CF 
RAELT IN THE MORNINO.*’ “THK SLEEP OF A LABODRINO MAN IS PLEA* 
SANT WHSTH&R HE EAT LITTLE OR MDGII.\, 


These two virtues are very rarely found sepat^ted; for 
an acquaintance with and culture of the one, usually for - 
wards an introduction to the other. The temperate man 
is generally industrious, and the votary of true industry, 
is almost always a favourer of temperance. They 
consequently joined in this chapter; and on another ac-, 
count alto; temperance having been of necessity consi*. 
dered in a former part of tLis .woi'Iq need here b^ only, 
slightly mentioned. 

Ip the virtue of temperance are included those of mo¬ 
deration, sobriety, and regularity. Temperance is a 
freedom from all 'excess; it allowp the use of* comforts, 
and even luxuries, but not the abuse of them. A child- 
who is to know this virtue, must be prepared in early in¬ 
fancy, as has been already shewn, by daily ablutidgs, 
neatness of person^ wholesome and nutritious food iR 
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A«Aei«nty bnt not immoderate qaantitiea, rather frequent 
than too plentiful. By dry and warm, but not luxurious 
aleefungf, much of air and exercise, and olothinfr which 
will not hare enervated, but have braced Ae constitution 
and limbs; and rendered them vigorous, sprightly, and 
sound. To these may be added rational amAsements, 
which recreate the mind, and give an‘elastic spring to 
the body, producing cheerfulness and content, and the 
inclination to employ both ‘the powers of the mind and 
body. 

But it is not sufficie^ to make good rules, unless they 
are by continued repetition “formed into habit and prin- 
sipls. Accordingly we find that regularity is eminently 
required to fix the virtue of temperance in the soul, and 
to give it an influence ovw our being, frame, and actions. 

An early retiring to sleep, and early rising; meals of 
simple preparations at those times when nature generally 
craves them with the keenest appetith; exercise of all 
kinds for amusement and for health out of doors; active 
sports and improving recreations within; affectionate, 
but stead;^ treatment, kind encouragement, but none of 
that which is falsely called indulgence, which too often 
is seen to be but a weak retracting of rules laid down, an 
unravelling by the parent’s own hand of his web of au¬ 
thority; these united will in a very short time produce 
the best eflfects, work themselves into the existence, be¬ 
come a principle, and fully prepare the head hnd the 
band for the practice of industry; or the exertion of head 
or hand, or both, to some beneficial end. 

When a little child in perfect health, with buoyant 
spirits, lively, animated, and full of hope, is seen to look 
eageVly about him, hie hand extended* to grasp at any 
thing, so that he may but do something, an injudicious 
person may call out Observe the child, now; he is con¬ 
sidering what mischief he shall do next.'* Such a child 
is not seeking out mischief for misoluief's sake, butem* 
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ployment; and if this be not proTicfedfor him, -he'tliU 
search some of a kind vrliich may be ii^arious to himself 
or others, which shall really be misehief; and for which 
when punishment follows, however k may grieve him at 
first, he will surely ftfterwards disregard andi relapse into 
the same fault, for the very reason that his healthy body 
and active mind‘will not let him rest in indolence, and 
inactivity. Such a child will at length, be careless ofre> 
proof and correction altogetber, and perseveringin chance 
occupation, fairly establish his chaifacter for a mischiev¬ 
ous girl or boy in the nursery,, 'ihd of a Pickle in the 
drawingroom. * 

A mother’s first care should be to provide resources 
and amusement for her infant and employment for her 
child, as soon as he is old ene.ngh to be what is called 
mischievous, which is, when he can use his legs and carry 
his hand to n/hatever is within its reach, kt is very fati¬ 
guing undoubted!/, to attend to ouch a child, and it may 
be puzzling to find what is exactly suited to his age and 
taste, but as to children every object is a nnvdty, the very 
simplest and rudest is received by them wiw delight. 
A bit of wood, strip of leather, a pencil, sheet of papery 
or pasteboard, or a few pliun or coloured rags given one 
at a time, will amuse and occupy an infant in the arms, 
as well as a child who can run alone. But it must b» a 
very extraordinary little child who will amudb himself 
with one or all of these resquroes during a longer period 
than twenty minutes or half ui houK Before ihm time 
he is completely tired, and his weak powers arq quite ex¬ 
hausted. His delicate brain cspi endure no more; his 
attempts at self-entertainment can go no further. The 
objects cease to have any charm. * Some eflbri must now 
be made by another to amuse him, he can do no more 
for himself. He frets, cries, or mourns, and either 
fells asleep, or looks pitifully towards any person near 
him to be noticed^, comforted, and assisted. Nature 
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in thi», materially assists her own ends. For by making 
the chihl incapable of much self-amusement, and by fur¬ 
nishing him with the means of forcing the attention of 
others, bis frame has every chance for improvemement; 
since a change of position and a refreshing ol his limbs, 
by lifting, tossing, or caressing, is one of (the many 
natural expedients of the nurse to quiet or soothe the 
child, whose only complaint may be weariness of the 
mind Children will not sit inactive. If they are in health 
they must be engaged either through the eye, in gazing 
upon fine and wondei^l objects such us the streets, or 
fields, will afibrd ; or ^through the ear, in listening to 
souqds frooi vocal or instrumental music; and by tlie 
taste,in eating and drinking; or by the touch,when they 
handle every object they .can grasp. 

The ideas of a child do not separately remain for more 
than an insta/itin his mind; he cannot pursue one, nor 
does he feel any sensible pleasure at a*newone, unless it 
also present a new prospect of gratification after his pe¬ 
culiar habits an^ disposition; For instance; a good na- 
tured child may be shewn a tame bird, and may have a 
piece of sugar to hold, which the little aniipal,would peck 
at, and eat. The sight would fill a gentle bosom with 
joy, and the new idea that the child would conceive, that 
he^was able, and allowed, too, to feed a creature so much 
less than abimself, and could make'it happy, would he 
exquisitely delightful. But the idea thus conceived, 
woul(hpresently vanish, while the feeling of complacency, 
which an act of kindness, done, alw ys imparts, would 
remain undiminisbed. Something else to look at; or an 
object to touch or taste; or a sound to hear, be soon 
craves, by his gestures, cries, or plaints. To lie, or sit 
still, and silent, unless asleep, with no one sense amus¬ 
ed, as a man or woman will apparently do for even an 
hQqy, is impossible to a child. The little one, it is true, 
is not unfrequently found by its mother awake in its bed* 
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abd quiet in a morning; but in this case it has either been 
sootlied and coaxed into silence by the whistlinj^ of the 
wind, or the loud breathing of its sleeping companions; 
by the handling of its bed clothes, or, if it be day light, 
of a feather it may luvve discovered; or else it has been 
attracted to the pattern on the curtain, the papering of 
the room, or the*tlies on the ceiling. If there be total 
darkness, the child is almost sure to cry for amusement, 
or soothing, unless be change to be amused by sound, 
or toucii; for in all, and every case, the mind of a little 
child can do very little towards \ts,Contentment or grati¬ 
fication. “ Mind, to me, akirtgcfopj is,” says'the refified 
and educated being arrived at maturity. T^o'the infant,, 
however, or little child, this part of his possession is 
to himself, of the least importance; nor does he ever at¬ 
tain to the knowledge of its inestimable value, and god¬ 
like use, but by gradual steps, steady care,*aud the most 
judicious watchfulness to assist the developement of its 
powers. • , 

The first demand of infandy is food and ease. Next 
comes that for amusement; and with the dawn'of reason 
springs tne fii sf wish for employment. If he occupies 
himself in a work, in the which he can contemplate ad¬ 
vantage or use to himself, or to any other being, he then 
practises industry, a virtue which is absolutely necessary 
to the finest genius,'or the best natural dispAsition; a 
virtue which is, in short, requisite as a stimulus to bring 
all virtues to perfection. • * 

A child then, who looks sharply round him for employ- 
men,t, and seizes without hesitation whatever he can 
carry, may have any of th'e (to us) trifling objects, given 
him; we begin by the sheet of paper, for exatuple. 'He 
is delighted with the gift, looks at it, turns it round, 
smells, tastes it, and listens to the rustling noise which 
it makes. For a time this is very well. He is then tii«d. 
The nurse or mother now called upon for exertion, takes 
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the paper and to diversify bis amusemeBt, tears it before 
the child. This operation astonishes, gratifies, and 
rouses him by the sudden crash; he perceives with much 
wouder and admiration, that by one magical stroke, his 
toy or possession is multiplied into several. He observes 
with attention, and never fails to attempt imitation. 
He soon succeeds, and oan tear paper as well as his in¬ 
structor. For a short time this is allowable; but surely 
a work of destruction should not be the only one given to 
his infant imitation and zeal ? Waste and destruction 
are not the lawful ends of industry. Usefulness is her 
motto, and. 'public or private benefit her object. That 
labour of the hand or the mind cannot justly be called in¬ 
dustry, which is not conducted with any such view. It 
may be occupation, tho\tgh it be worse in its tendency 
than idleness: but industry, unless its tendency be such 
as the virtue might avow, it cannot be. As soon, there¬ 
fore, as the child is able to give his attention during five 
minutes at a time, we ohould endeavour to fix it to any 
performance which may appear something like working 
with a laudable hope. The very paper he has torn and 
thrown on the ground, with which in that state he is soon 
tired, a mother might pick up and twist into some pretty 
form, into that of a fan perhaps, when use is immediately 
se,ea, for she begins to fan herself and the child. This 
is more wonderful and withal more pleasing; for the use 
to which the object may be put, gives it value and inte¬ 
rest, that a child beginning to reason, instantly feels. A 
pencil, too, is pretty enough. During a few minutes the 
child is satisfied to bite, and handle it; but when he 
throws it away as fit for nothing further, if the mother 
wiU’quietly take it, cut a point to the lead, and draw a 
line or write a word on the discarded paper, bow then 
will she observe the eyes of her infant brighten widi ex- 
taoy ? He spreads out his hand, overjoyed to recover 
the treasure which he hastily threw from him, only be- 
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cause lie knew not its worth. Perhaps too, he desires 
the bright weapon which has shaped the lead. This, 
however, he ought not to have, whether shut or open. 
A penknife is an improper thing for a child, for if he 
knows it will op(!n,,he will naturally wish to see it in 
that statts, and will offer it to every one he is near, to 
give him the oppbrtunity. He understands not that it is 
a dangerous instrument, and it seems to him strange, 
and even unkind, that a thing which is allowed him to 
possess, he may not enjoy after his^own idea. It is infi¬ 
nitely better to refuse altogetlie/; and occasional refusals 
a well ordered child must fee aepustomed to, and ttrill 
learn not to repine at; esjiecially if a sensible motlmr i^ 
careful to put few things in his way, which he can long 
after, this description being generally but such which 
he has seen handled by others. What child ever cried to 
have the pler*glass dragged from the wall,.and laid in his 
lap ? Or lipped oat, that he wanted the carpet to hold in 
his hand ? And yet a gaudy cai^et, and a lopking glass 
are two very fine things in'the child’s estimation. But 
he has, even whilst an infant the sense to ifnderstaud 
that both ai*e fixed, and cannot easily be moved, if he 
wishes to touch the glass,he raises up his arms to be lifted 
to it. If he wishes to touch the carpet, he struggles to 
be put down upon it, for he well comprehends he mjist 
go to both ; neither can be brought to him.* But any 
one artfcle which he bits seen commonly used,and moved 
by any person, heimiuediately lays t'laim to, and n'otions 
with his hand, and urges with his voice that it should be 
given him. The keenest blade or the sharpest pointed 
scissars he will as readily put up to his mouthy or draw 
through his closed fingers, as ha would a bit’of paper, or 
linen. But as such weapons are highly dangerous, they 
must be prohibited altogether. If the child is to be taught 
Forbearance, he must have hfe first lessons whilst wery 
lesson makes for hpbit. Improper things need nut be 
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purposely thrown in his way, he must see many which 
he cannot, and ought not to have, and ti.ey will leave full 
scope lor the exorcise ol inis virtue. But wiiere ii is un¬ 
avoidably called on, we should, if possible, coiurive a 
palliative; a sji’o.-tlii i‘>- whicn may (jii.dify the refusal. 
When the moth r i 's cm the pencil, she may off.r it. The 
knife will be perhao» >0 ciied. A tirm retusai should in¬ 
stantly follow. ‘ Nc, luy love, that is not proper for 
you; this pencil jo;’ • i. y have.” And having thus re¬ 
solved and spoken, knife should be tpiictly shut and 
put into the pocket. Tbie steady manner of doing which, 
as much as the import lot the words, would persuade the 
child there was nothing to hope for. If he choose to 
cry for it, let him cry. If he will not be satisoed with 
the goods he has, it is lit.fae should be taughi. It is bet¬ 
ter he should cry in vain for a peiiknile, and thence learn 
to be satisdeCl with his lot and possessions as a child, 
than as a man, to fret in the midst of plenty uud affluence, 
for things beyond his reich;. like him who wept for ano¬ 
ther nation to conquer, when he was sovereign of a world; 
the sovereign of a world, but the slave, alas! of bis own 
caprice and will. 


CHAPTER XXVIll. 


TEMPERANCE AND INDUSTRY. 


AKB LET OOM ALSO LBADlt TO MAIMTAIK GOOD WORKS FOB NECRBSARV 
OSES, THAT IHET BK NOT UNFBDITFUL.’ ' SKNO HIM TO lABOCR THAT HR 
BB NOT IDLE, FOR IDLENESS TEACHETH MCCH EVIL.” 


As^hildren advance a little in age and strength, em'ploy- 
aieot of many kinds abould be found opt for them. When 
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they begin to talk, they are continually enquiring of what 
use one or other thing is. And this very word, use, 
should direct and influence the mother in the choice of 
means to promote true industry in her offspring. Regu¬ 
lar studies, indeed book stmlies are not necessary for 
a ctiild ugder six years of age; there is sufficient in the 
book of nature, ymd simple arts, and in the school of the 
virtues, to exercise mind, disposition, and hand upon, 
till the long list of superlicials which make up a modern 
fine education is chalked out. The beauties and wonders 
of nature, and the excellence of tb‘e virtues present les¬ 
sons ]>eculiarly suited to the tSuderest year^, and they 
have this advantage, that thus gained by heart, at, the 
right moinent, they are never forgotten. 

Out of door employments for jittle children are various, 
and may be generally turned tb tlieir profit by being 
made of use.. Those within doors, require more consi¬ 
deration of the mother to fit them to neak bauds, and 
tender capacities. It is true thlii the toys for childreu 
ar? innumerable; that some>of them are yery ingenious, 
aud others very attractive: But our question's now of 
th. ■se, whic4 bleiul amusement with use; be it in ever so 
small a degree. 

For a very little ciiild, it ap|)ears then, that pictures, 
not of mere paper wbicli would be torn to pieces, but of 
paper pasted upon \vuod and ue. tly coloured, would 
be alinuttt the first really acceptable gift. The objects 
represented should be'domestic animals,in a set perhaps 
of a dozen. They miglitbe given one by one, the names 
of dog, cat, cow, horse, fly, ike. being mentioned and a 
coiiiparison made of each, if possible, with the original. 
Some exertion of* the iiif nt mind is necessary to‘conceive 
the resemblance, or the ssibility of shewing on a small 
space an image of a la^'g animl^ or indeed of any ani¬ 
mal whatsoever. Such aj ■. k if wooden pictures woyid 
giveindesciihable satisfactt>'n lo a child whose taste had 
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not been spoiled by a load of gaudy, useless play-things, 
during the first months of his capability to liftupandtake 
pleasure in them. According to a very homely proverb, 
choice breeds care. It is true; and if care brings more 
or less of uneasiness, the child who is least distracted by 
variety most be most happy. Never should several toys 
or books be given at once to a child. One at a time, and 
that one will be valued. Present two books to a little 
girl or boy who can read, and loves reading. An hour 
perhaps, will be lost in considering which might be the 
prettiest; and which the^worthiest of perusal. The title 
page is looked at agaip and again, the frontispiece exa- 
tnined,and' the pictures turned over. Mama is teazed to 
pronounce which is the prettiest book, and as no mother 
should reply at random, she must say she cannot tell; for 
tliough a mother is expected to have read every book 
which she allows her child to possess, itis surely too much 
to require that she should treasure up in her memory the 
comparative merits of Master Billy and Miss Polly’s re¬ 
spective adventures. In short the books are often thrown 
down, and left unread, which if separately bestowed, 
would have been accepted with eagerness, and perused 
with delight. 

Besides, if temperance is to be cultivated, it must ex¬ 
tend to pleasures and enjoyments of all kinds; and the 
waste and extravagance, the destruction and disorder 
which an indulged child’s store-room offers, 'are un¬ 
doubtedly not calculated to form or preserve those habits 
which moderation enjoins. Sufficiency, but not profuse- 
Bess, should be our rule. Use, and not abuse, our maxim. 
If we would encrease the child’s pleasures, we must 
deal them out to him w,Hh caution, and try to make him 
discover and affix a proper value to each. Abundance 
produces satiety, and he who has more than every want 
and wish gratified, will feel no incitement to labour in 
the search of new amusements; much less will he suppose 
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in the drowsy sloth of plenitude, that any amusement can 
be found in pursuits which require exertion of body or 
mind. 

But those occupations wliich do not ask some effort 
from either, are mostly unfit for children. Thus to re¬ 
turn to the pictures 'just mentioned. The sense of the 
child is first caught by the striking colours they exhibit, 
the sight being engaged; next come the name and 
description, when the mind is addressed, and it rouses to 
observe the likeness, or to receive the information. Some 
exertion of the body should also adcompany, as indeed 
of children it surely will, every'kct of sense,or facul^. 
The twelve pictures are tossed on the carpet to and fro, 
are examined, and apprehended. The child grows weary* 
and discards them for some oth^r objects in view. We 
then ask the first regular effort of a child “ Now my dear, 
as you are tired of the pictures, they shall be put away 
for another time; go, therefore, and pick up every one, 
bring them to mama, and she wilVput them in the box.” 
A spoiled, idle, self-willed child directly^ refuses to do 
thus. No, forsooth; he can run about the house nimbly 
enough when l\e so please, but to exert himself for two 
minutes to put in place, what he has chosen to scatter a- 
broad, is what he does not like. But the child who has 
been gently trained to obedience, complies, perhaps af¬ 
ter a little hesitation; he however does comply; and 
as he rufls backwards and forwards to gather and deliver 
the pictures, his little cheeks flushed with this his first act 
of laborious industry, that cheek deepens also with the 
first flush of conscious merit in the performance of ac¬ 
tive duty, and in the reward of *a mother’s smile. 

For so true it IS, that duty performed, is. Happiness 
gained. O ye mothers, think not that the training up of 
your infants to virtue, duty and goodness, is the abridg¬ 
ing of the infantine enjoyments which are their natural 
right! Oh no; believe, on the contrary, that those lit* 
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tie children alone know true liap])iiicss, whose passions 
are held under contruiil, whose desires are limited, and 
whose bodies are inured to the exercise and labour which 
are proportioned to their strength. 

Much of a little child’s time must, of necessity, be pas¬ 
sed in plays and amusements widch are apparently of no 
uti'it), excepting to exercise the bodily,frame. He walks 
runs, hops from corner to corner of the room, and seems 
to have no one object in view; t-ut this passiveness of 
mind when the body is in active exertion, is not of long 
continuance; neither is it naturai to children. They 
soon learn tp run only to the object they desire to possess, 
to be fretful and restless when they have ludhing to ex¬ 
ert their faculties upon, and to walk or sit content when 
the object is under:;oi.ig the examination and trial of any 
or every sense. The older the child, the more persever¬ 
ing are his efforts, and the more eager hi^ desires for 
something for which he may run; with which he may 
walk; or which he inaysit still and contemplate or enjoy 
after his own fancy. ,lt is then, of great importance to 
determine what objects are worthy of being set in his 
way. „ 

What toy for little girls is comparable to the doll ? 
Tenderness, concern, and all the watchfulness of affec¬ 
tion are by turns visible in the countenance and manner 
of “the livie mama towards her wooden charge. And 
strikingly indeed does she copy those she liveia with. 
Children are admirable imitators, and when the little girl 
fancies herself a mother, she invariably takes, as closely 
as she can,' her own mother for a copy. Her manner, 
tone of voice, way of repfoving, expostulating, or com¬ 
mending; her cautions, ^hcr excellencies,' or her failings 
are all remembered, as well as a little child can remember 
any thing, and are acted. The doll is always the little 
herojne, commits the sam^ faults, has the same fancies, 
wishes and dislikes with her juvenile mistress. If the 
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little girl lias been accustomed to capricious treatment, 
«o is that of the doll, which is whipped, reproved, in¬ 
dulged, and kissed in the same minute. But ii the child 
lias been steadily and judiciously managed. Miss Dully 
is reasoned with upiAn her faults, caressed for her good 
behaviour, and made, if sue is desired to do any thing, to 
set aside all amusement and every occupation, till, in ima¬ 
gination, she chooses to obey. Thus every lesson or 
practice of the real mother, is' revived in the memory of 
the imaginary one, to her injury hr benefit. Besides 
these, t .ere arc inferior advaptitges to be derived trom 

the amusement of a doll. The litlle girl lem'us to dress 

• • 

and undress, and lo put it into a box, wneii she is tired 
of playing f< r that hour with it. Ti e clut..es will require 
folding, and kce;.ing neatly arranged, and a child of 
even two years old of moderate quickness^ can do thus 
much, if she be not^too lazy to engage in any little effort 
of im.ustry vfhatever. indeed so Vuly feminine and en¬ 
gaging is this aniuseinent, that 1 should almost be in¬ 
clined to augur ill of any little girl’s dispusiiion/in whom 
a deci.ied aversion appeared to this most useful toy. 

Ti.e siate an J pencil, one thick enougn nut to be easily 
broken, will make a pretty -itting amusement for a child. 
Pieces of wood, of plain deal without any paint, of a size 
which a litlle hand covild grasp, would also be#iseful fo 
pile up, qr move about, if the shapes of them were round, 
square, oval, conical, dctagc/h, &c. which might be made 
to give early ideas of the difference of figures which bo¬ 
dies assume. A mother mi-.,ht pile up her square blocks 
on the floor, lill they resembled d pyramid or a house, or 
a well, or a number of steps. How^long would .a'chiici be 
satisfied to remain before he would beg of his mother to 
build him another pyramid ? or another house? Those 
who think sucu simple cxhibitiqus would be lost on clyl- 
dreii, are no judges oi the deep impression,'though for 
the time, short, which an object of interest makes iu their 
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iniiids; and if by such repeated exldbitions one single 
notion, only, is gained, namely, that a pyramid is a pile 
very differently formed from thatof a house, it is enough. 
The a]uestion is not, how scientific, how learned, how 
systematic, how preternaturally wise is the child, but 
simply this; does he learn to think? And if we can pro¬ 
nounce that he really does try to exercise his mind, be it 
only for one minute daily, and on so trivial a matter as 
that of the pyramid, or even to the determining that the 
square block rests hriner on the ground than the oval one, 
we hare accomplished something. One notion a day, 
will make, three hundred and sixty-five at the end of a 
year, and how much fact must be stored, how many 
ideas suggested by this aggregate of reflection ? 

The truth is, that though nature does wonders for 
children in their earliest years, when the senses, the j)ow- 
ers of mind and body ar... expanded by almost visible 
thrusts, every faculty^of the child seeming to absorb, to 
drink up, if the expression niay be permitted, facts,know¬ 
ledge, information, yet is most of the exertion to do so, a 
voluntary work of nature. Let any person come forward 
to assist in this work, and he cannot use too much cau> 
tion, or be too moderate, at first, in his gifts. Nature 
is very prodigal, but she is also very jealous. She likes 
lint interference, but such as is delicately offered, and 
judiciously made: Children, like mules, may be trained 
and.led; they should never be overloaded, and seldom 
driven. Guide them from infancy aright; they will most 
probably keep tractably in the right road, and will cer¬ 
tainly not grow restive upon a gentle check, or moderate 
incatemont to exertion. Suffer them to run wild, or by 
turns capriciously neglect and hurry them onward, they 
will be spoiled and worthless altogether. In a word, 
nature, through habit, will do every thing for us, if we 
will use discretion, and treat her with the caution and 
lenderness which are her due; but if caprice, neglect, 
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irr»»nularity, and inconsistencies are our course of pi;ac>> 
tice, we sliall no more be fjoverned by her assL-tauce, or 
favoured by heriiiduij'ence, Uiuii would tlie man. wboafter 
having sown ids seeds in tier bosom, yei iiiistrustiii!' her 
powers, should dig them uj) daily, lo examine ilieir en» 
crease, o» to change tueir bed. 

Another iti-d»i>r employment for a little child is seen 
ill what is called a Du cii town ; or a iiuinber of pieces 
of wood 111 the form of houses, large and small, trees, 
&c it is a very preity eiueriainmeiit to move and place 
tiicse pieces ill ev.-ry pusiiioii; but*as cliildien will jmt 
every thing to their mouths,•tiifese toys should uot bg as 
they usually are, white washed and uaubbd over ,here 
and there with verniilhoii, or peiiiicioiis colours, but 
should be neaily painted in oil.coloiirs, in which no pre¬ 
paration of lead, or Verdi ;ris,’ or otlier dangerous in¬ 
gredient iiasjieen mixed. 'I'he. Dutch toi^jii may consist 
of houses, churchus, trees, benches, and even platforms 
of thill wood, painted green to iseprcsent the iniddle of a 
square or park ; and tiie itiotlier in arn^nging this toy, 
may change the order of it to llie circus, the s.^U'ire, the 
crescent or thg long sireet, according to her fancy. 

Diminutive te,a tilings, mugs cups, or other little ves¬ 
sels of pure till, wli rein is iiu particle of lead, i.-rass or 
copper; soldiers and leutiiern balls, are harmless tt^s; 
as are ail forms of a’nimals, or little vessels <ut out of 
wood itiipaiiited ; but us 1 iiave remarked, siu-ii and 
otlier toys, should be olfered sparingly, if we eaii.!.Tt dis¬ 
cover soiiietbing of use in their application. They are, 
it paust be remembered, but substitutes lor tlie best ot 
occupations for tittle children : out of dooi recieatuiu, 
and exercise. * . • ' 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
TEMPERANCE AND INDUSTRY. 

"HBH LABOrns abb TIBTBBS.” ‘’he that OATHEBBTH by LABODB (HALO 
BBCREASK." “ LOVB NOT SfiEEP LE(T IT SIHNO THEE TO FOTERTT.” ‘ AKB 
■ZERCISE THYSELF.” 

In the garden or the field, nature is kind enough to pro¬ 
vide most bounteously for the health and the mind at the 
same time. The least jL>oy or girl who can walk, is too 
happy to be allowed a little penny basket, in which he 
may deposit'^tones, grass, moss, flowers, weeds, sticks, 
or any other treasure .that he can 'pick up; for those 
things which we pass by unnoticed, or look on with in¬ 
difference, are, to a child, who puts forth his hand and 
gathers ior himself, whilst the breath of heaven plays 
with his young locks, the sun gilds his path, and exer¬ 
cise raises a glow on his cheek and gives a spring to his 
limbs, all and severally, enchanting. An icicle, or a 
tvft of snow is an object of such wonder and interest 
to a child, that he would, if left to his pure uncorrupted 
fancy, jump for a minute with delight, to possess either ; 
and'kiss it for joy, when the prize was fairly his own. 

But in .erder to connect an idea of use with his love of 
nature’s works, we should teach the little one, whether 
boj or girl, that throwing the soft apd the hard, as a 
flower and a stone together in his basket, was injurious 
to the weaker, and would spoil it; that things of a kind 
as grass and weeds should be put together ; stones and 
grkvel also j and flowers by themselves. We cannot 
say, the prettiest or most agreeable should be set apart, 
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because a stone is almost as pretty and agreeable (to a 
little child, as a flower, unless this flower possess very 
showy dyes; and we assuredly shall not be understood 
by simple innocence if we declare, that the stones are com¬ 
mon and worth nothing, but that the flower has a value. 
This relative value of objects, the child will learn soon 
enough of himself, when he can use a little spade, and 
has a fait of ground to call his garden. He will then un¬ 
derstand, that the beautiful little white flower of a tender 
plant called chickweed, which he has so often admired, 
is to be dragged up by the roo^t, and thrown away.; as 
well as the fine thistle, the pretty blue bindweed, anti the 
yellow groundsel, whose flower when ripe, hebas so often 
gathered to examine its white silken pod. Stones which 
he has heretofore collected, the j'ed, the black, the blue- 
veined, and the white, he now discovers are only intru¬ 
ders in a bed of black mould, ,and must be, drawn forth 
and thrown onaneglccted heap, wihere they lie to be ready 
for repairing walks. All these truths a child ^gradually 
learns, and each carries itsoVTn convictioij, nie plants 
which are called weeds, although they be beautiful in 
themselves, be.finds to grow and spread so fast over 
ground, that they cover and clioak up others which are 
wanted for use. The stones however curious, he sees 
by their being in the mould, obstruct and hinder seeds 
from darting upwards and downwards, and mast be re¬ 
moved. 'And how much better is the gradual expansion 
of his comprehensive faculties by this experience, <han 
the forcing them to see and know what they are not, by 
any jneans convinced of, or prepared for, through inju¬ 
dicious expressions of “Oh dirty stones 1 throw them 
away, they are good for nothing.. Paltry weeds, don’t 
pick them up,” and so forth. The ciiild perhaps obeys, 
unwillingly enough ; and drops the stones which he can¬ 
not help thinking very handsome ; as he also surveys Jh« 
wild convolvolus, the blue perriwinkle, the white flowery 
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duckweed, and rich 2:roiiiiilscl, and wonders how objects 
so keaiititul, ca.i O - ealled Uijiy or paltry. Wiule, if he 
should be inclined to ^a. op over a plain bed of inoiild on 
which he can see no leaf or flower, me sjardeiier would 
perhaps scream out, ‘Sake c-ire sir;'you must not run 
there, you will sp.iil ny flue aspara^jns bedor if he 
stuck his 'pade in a soiled mound of straw, and tried to 
break off a ioiigb prickly ie il, lie miijlit be cliecked by 
the inja.'Ctioii “ not to hurt ibe cue umber p ants.” 

But when the bey cr ^irl is a little adv.uiced in know- 
ledge, and his taculties ive smnewliat expandeil, he may 
he taught to weed up Ih de ieate jilants, as duckweed, 
&c. a grown person standing by, to sli .w wliieh are 
weeds, and wliicli are not. Or it would be preferable that 
this jierson herself snouk'*.'engage ii the work, to entice 
the child to the same, for notliing operates so forcibly, by 
Way of incentive, as exanip'i’e. Alter weeding and car.• 
Tying in the small hand barrow, waierlng the ground is 
a healtlry dxeicise, and a work of industry. For this 
^his purpose, a small can, wliicli nuglit not hold mure 
than atea cup full of water, may be gi ^ en to the little band 
to sprinkle through the spout, taking cafe that the left 
hand be equally used witn the right, to prevent the pos¬ 
sibility of injury to a deiicate frame. 

Yhese lyiral eiiiploymeiils with sowing and tending 
plants in pots, and in the seasons, helping tq gather 
herbst fruit, or vegetables, iircompany with his mother 
or attendant, will fairly demand much time. But there are 
other resoi/iees which conduce to the child’s advantage, 
uniting amuseineiit and utility. The poultry yard Tor 
those chiidren who are brouglit up in the country, is a 
delightful attraction. The child should rise early, and 
attend his mother or the maid to this interesting spot. 
The little basket should be filled with corn, that the child 
may scatter it abroad among the fowls of Heaven, and 
^learn the exquisite sensations of making, even a brute. 
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happy. Nay, 1 cannot see that it would degrade the 
child of a peer to he seen with a little milk, in his pitcher, 
or a few scraps in his basket, for the generous beast whose 
eye and ear have been strained, in the depth and stillness 
of night, for tiie |irot,eciioi( of Ins noble master. 

All these hints may seem very puerile, but what is the 
capability of a little child ? The employments here enu¬ 
merated are small; t. e labour trifling. What then ? Is not 
first childhood the age of beginni.igs, and are notthe first 
beginnings and principles of ail actiqn, vinue, and know¬ 
ledge, small and feeble? These,hiutsare suggested with 
diflidenee. And as in them is dot com|)rised half the use¬ 
ful employments wliicli upon reflection, may be found foi; 
a child, so they are only offered, that they may be im¬ 
proved by praeiiee and ma-ernaj ingenuity. 

Amusements there are which properly come under the 
denoininaiion’of sports, in wbich a little girl or boy may 
partake. T4ie hoop, batlledur.d, dium, kite, bat and 
ball, &c. And there are others which belong eixclusively 
to the one, or the other sex; not bV'cause a female i.ifaiit 
need be debarred the toy that her brother'has, hut 
because natiirb so works in her, that she of herself, 
after a few examinations, tlirows away that which delights 
him. A girl is soon tired of a whip, the boy exults in 
the use of it; the play of marbles,♦ every boy is fondjof, 
the girl js soon weary of them. However, considerations 
of mere amusements, slo nut belong to this place. 

As children improve in mind and stature, industry as¬ 
sumes in them a nobler and more distinct form. Thelittle 
girf at four years of age, or earlier, begins of her own ac¬ 
cord to desire t).work with her needle like her mpther,and 
all the women of the household. * Ttie buy wishes to be 
taught to count up to forty, sixty, a hunared, to go fur- 

• It is perhaps ns well here, lo remark tliat if little children are allowefj mar* 
bles, they should hi'of such a size only, as to make it ipapossibie that thej^ 
should ever be introduced iitfo any mouta under twelve years growth^ 
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ther than he has ever gone before. The girl asks her 
mother to shew her the way to make out in her little book 
tlte pretty stories of whicli she has just beard one read, 
with new delight for the twentieth time. The boy desires 
the same, and moreover is very anxious to scratch on 
his slate, as soon as he has learned the alphabet, a few 
undefjnablc rugged broken signs which he is pleased to 
cull letters; these he hastens to run oil' with to his father, 
while the girl asks for a handkerchief to hem for her 
papa. 

Here then are the faint^ openings of this virtue, this 
admirable OKe of industry. A virtue which the great and 
tjteguod; the poet and the artificer; the husbandman 
and the prince must be acquainted with, or nobility, vir¬ 
tue, genius, invention, blessings, temporal, and spiritual 
will have been given iu vain. 

But these apening buds ,of virtue would not thus so 
happily put forth, let it be remembeied, if early seeds 
had not beqn carefully afud patiently sown. Children ac¬ 
customed to spand their natural activity on matters use¬ 
ful, as well as engaging, will soon learn to be dissatisfied, 
if, after an exercise or exertion of one or twodiours, they 
cannot produce some little proof of labour well applied. 
The girl, after a patient trial of a whole hour, starts up 
froip her mother’s feet, and tells her that, at last, she has 
dressed hel doll, all by herself. The mother, with a pa¬ 
rent’s smile, strokes down the head of her child, and 
with ah unaffected eifpression of surprise and pleasure, 
takes the wojoden lady in her hands, and, on examination, 
finds that the petticoats are all awry, and the frock t^ed 
in knots. Her commendation comes first; a hint how 
the thing might be improved, next; and encourage¬ 
ment, temperate, but kind, to make another trial after 
a while, finishes the pleasing lesson. In all the little 
griefo and successes of childhood, a friend is sought, 
with whom to share them. When children find a sympa- 
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thy always alive to their griefs, and an encouragement 
ever ready to meet their best elForts, they will, sooner 
than is generally credited, be inspired with the ambition 
to do well, that they may gain commendation; for, after 
all, a little child is ,but a mortal like ourselves, and is 
fain, at times, to adhere to virtue for the credit she brings, 
ere he learn to love her for virtue’s sake. Notwithstand¬ 
ing which, let us be content. If, with the child’s fair 
actions, we mingle honest praise, and attemper this praise 
with a gentle observation on the apparent failings and de¬ 
fects which it presents, he will, run little risk of being 
spoiled or corrupted by it; especially if we always re¬ 
member to put in this check; “ For a little child as you. 
are, it is very well, my love, &c.” For the want of such 
a clause, how many unfortunate ehildren do we see 
strutting, and tossing their heads, and arrogating to 
themselves, the importance eaid consequewce of grown 
persons: thes,girls deeming entirqjiy to forget that their 
frocks, are less than the gown of h woman; or the boys, 
that they are not old enough to wear a s^rord and regi¬ 
mentals, only because both have been extravagantly 
praised, and'tbeir little merits over-rated. But if a love 
of generous commendation be excited, the motive will 
urge to meritorious action, and action often repeated, 
will produce habit. JLethabit be fixed, and virtue fair¬ 
ly known, our object is gained, and we triumph. 

It may here perhaps be expected, that a list of regular 
employments for children of four or five years of age, 
should be given. This will be no difl&cult task, but it must 
stand over for the present. The yirtue which we are con¬ 
sidering, has assqmed her own form, and our business is 
not now so much to ascertain what purposes industry 
maybe applied to, as what industry actually is, and this, 
it is presumed, will he seen in her several attributes. 
And these are, activity, emulation, exertion or laboar, 
diligence, perseverance, and expedition. 
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' Of activity, or that desire for action, which all children 
who are in healtn naturally possess, I have already spo¬ 
ken. When cultivated and improved, it f^rows into a 
wish to be employed and b. busy in some uscftil work. 
But this activity, if left to feed upon itself, without any 
object or any laudable pursuit, will tlegenerateinto rc t- 
lessness produciiijf misenievous effects* and will exhaust 
itself, and settle into barrenness and sloth. 

The next attribute of itillustry, is emulation. Not that 
improperly allowed,•which borders on vicious propensity, 
producint^ envy, rivalship, and jealousy, but the emula¬ 
tion whiqji* teaches that tliere is excellence somewhere, 
* aiiA that all may hope to find it. T..is emulation be<.fitis 
by imitation. We behold some work, or some perleetion 
which jiltases or delisjhts; we consider it with attention, 
and feel the wish to do or attain the same. We set up 
the model, and bemin to cbpy witii alacrity and cheerful¬ 
ness. The boy who j&oks on without entulation as his 
mother shews him A, and ,B, will cer ainly be loti"-, ere 
he can remember them, because he is indifterent to the 
subject. But the n-irl who is fired by emulation, watches 
with earnest attention every part of flie Operation, which 
the first lesson'of needlework includes. To remember 
the process is to her comparatively easy, for she fjoes 
^ith a {fe-determined will to imitatethat which has seem¬ 
ed to her, admirable or worthy of bcinj^ copied. This 
briegs us to the next attribute of industry, which is ex¬ 
ertion. 

No soo'ner is the desire to imitate fairly established, 
than the imitation commences by exertion, bodily or 
incntall , 

Genuine industrious exertion always implies the 
concurrence of the mind, which a slothful disposition 
s^dom brings to the work. A lazy child, it is true, will 
hold a book in his hand, when he is required to learn a 
lesson; and the indolent girl will kdep her needle between 
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her finn'ei‘s till it is rusty; or will make a few stitches af¬ 
ter a dozen lessons, more awkwardly than wuen she at¬ 
tempted the first. The advantage of tae book to the boy, 
aud of the needle to the girl is jiretty equal: in truth, 
there will no advantage whatever result from any effort, 
unless it be accompanied by industrious exertion. 

And as mere ntomentary exertion is productive of on - 
ly momentary good, a continuance of endeavour is abso¬ 
lutely requisite, during any given time, as five, ten, twen¬ 
ty minutes, or an hour, to bring, the work into some 
state of progression. This cons^tancy of exertion is ijii- 
plied in diligence. A diligent child will, in l|t'c minutes, 
have learned to count the figures upwards, from one to* 
ten. A slothful child of the same age, of equal, nay, su¬ 
perior abilities, will repeat the’fen figures after his mo¬ 
ther, during ten successive days, twenty times each, and 
will on the eleventh day, know scarcely any’one of them. 
Is this discredited ^ 1 can induc’d confidently maintaio 
my assertion, to be founded in truth. • 

But as in all works, and huirfkn elibfts, and, more 
especially, in those of feeble childhood, relaxation, and 
total cessatioh from labour and exertion must be adntit* 
ted, so in order to perfect what we have begun, is it as 
absolutely necessary to return with the ardour and in» 
dustry which were shpwn in a beginning, in order to ua- 
sure comjplete success in the end. Thus we cominetife, 
and happily, our exertions of to day ; a progress, h j v- 
ever small, is discernible ; we are fatigued. The work 
is put by till the morrow On the morrow we recoiu- 
menee with the same, or encrea;^ed activity, emulation, 
'exertion and diligence. We carry, then, to tli^ work, 
another and important hand-maid *01 industry," perseve¬ 
rance: and because time is precious, nud our anxiety 
sufficiently great, we are mindful to get forward without 
unnecessary delays, and to do Vluitever may in reason 
Vc done in that period. Herein is expedition ; a most 

? A 
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useful quality in every important, or trifling business of 
existence. 

• Such, in a few words, is industry. Happy the child 
in whom this virtue may be inculcated ! Most happy 
the mother, or teacher, whosa instructions and example 
are met half way, and cherished by, a willing mind, and a 
ready hand ! 


CHAPTER XXX 

FORTITUDE, 


TEMPBRAKCK AND PBCDENCB,. JOSTIC* AND VORTITODK, WHICH AH* 
SnCH THINGS AS MEN CAN HAVE NOTHINO MORE PROTITAHLR IN 1HKIH 
LIFE.” “ THE PATIENT IN SPIStT 18 BETTER THAN THE FROOD IN SPIRIT.” 


This sublime virtue asserts her dominion over the soul 
in two ways ; first, in the power of suffering well; and 
secondly, in that of acting, on an emergency, well, also. 

We saw in a foregoing chapter of this work, that it 
was noble to forbear; and in this, the attempt will be 
niUde to /^hew, that it is equally ndble to bear. 

By bearing, or suffering, is generally unde”stood, a 
calm endurance under the drosses, pressures, or afflic¬ 
tions of life. Such a resignation of the soul, is main¬ 
tained by the inspiration and lessons of patience, the 
attribute and hand-maid of fortitude. 

Patience! most enduring useful virtue, when evil rose 
with sin, she also appeared on earth, the peculiar gift of 
heaven. Gracious providence, gracious to us fallen 
creatures, if it be only in bestowing this antidote to evils 
and human miseries, which are the fruits our own sin, 
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-but of wMcli in the power of endurance, or theTemedy, 
we owe to thee. 

Let us now enquire what are these evils which shade 
the best hours of existence,'to counteract which, patience 
is by all the wise an^ the good of every age, and every 
religion, held forth to view and recommended ? 

The evils of life! Where then shall we begin ? What 
station, rank, age, sex, relation shall we hx on? And 
how attempt to enumerate the kinds and degrees ? Ah, 
it were far better to travel back to .the age of infancy 
which in truth, is our province at.this time, than to plunge 
further into a labyrinthof difllcultios. Infancy'will surely 
offer some points to lay hold of, will afford us sdme* 
food for the enquiry. Let us then, take up the consider¬ 
ation of crosses and evils to whihli infancy and childhood 
will probably be exposed, and to which, if patience be a 
virtue treasured in their souL, they will ilever want a 
friend to becomitigiy receive eveuy attack, 

The first evil of infancy is sickness, sorrow being a 
part of the inheritance of man afong wffli a thousand 
good gifts and blessings ; his natal cry is but a prelude 
to the many others of want, pain, or uneasiness during 
the first few months of his existence. Tliatababeshould 
be susceptible of every change and every slight uneasi¬ 
ness is not to be wondered at, considering the extroise 
delicacy^of its frame, and the weakness of its powers. 
Nevertheless there are«means, which every zealous mo¬ 
ther may learn to use in general cases, and which she 
may, in particular ones, adopt under the iustwictions of 
her physician, which will be found to lessen, or it may be 
prevent, much distress to her child. And “wherein,” will 
she perhaps enquire, “will be the? great advantage of so 
doing, if we except the sparing of some small matter of 
uneasiness which is natural to the slate of infancy, and 
which might scarcely affect the* child, but which to pVo- 
■yent or provide for, on my part, would demand th' 
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greatest portion of my time, my quiet, and my ease? ” 

In reply to an imaginary question, such a one aswould 
not 1 believe, pass the lip of any mother, but which 
would float in the mind of some, it must be observed, 
(and all have doubtless had occasion to remark the same) 
that as frequent sufleriug produces reiterated expression 
of sorrow either by signs or words, frequency ,of action 
and passion is moulded into principle, and habit, so the 
sutferiu. person is almost always one inclined to grieve 
and mourn, and be dissatisfied with himself, and others. 

Is it not adviscable then, to take precautionary mea¬ 
sures in the first instance,'and by extreme attention to 
infant wants and infirmities, to j)revent as much as pos¬ 
sible the expression of sorrow, which, when permitted 
for a length of time, and.to recur frequently, will invari¬ 
ably affect the whole disposition with fretfulness and ir¬ 
ritability, an.d imjiart a soijrness and gloom to the pret¬ 
tiest features ? No mother perhaps, ever heard her child 
mourn an,d cry with indifference; and if when he seems 
to be suffering she thua exert herself to relieve him, she 
perhaps 'thinks her every duty fulfilled. But what if 
this uneasiness whether slight or severe, what if it might 
have been wholly prevented by care and attention on her 
part to the quality or quantity of his food, the arrange¬ 
ment of his clothes, the making of his bed, or the regula¬ 
rity of hts taking the air ? How many casual indisposi¬ 
tions must infants be seized with from a trifling neglect in 
an y'one of these essentials of food, exercise, sleeping and 
dress ? And how happy, would not one imagine, a mo¬ 
ther must feel in the possibility of being able at, any 
cost of trouble to herself, to spare her child’s delicate 
bocTy the shock of leav.ing his untried heart to the risk of 
being warped by trials, whieh he is too feeble to support, 
und which he needed not to have undergone? 

By sparing the child^s tender frame during the first 
six months, his unmoulded disposition is glso left to re- 
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ceivc gradual and good iuiprossions, and is not at once 
liardeiied iuio IVetl'uiness, irritability and impatience by 
uneasiness, or torture, produced by neglect and careless¬ 
ness. At tliis period too, we may in some degree, dis- 
tingiiisii between the cry of caprice, of want,and of pain; 
and a motlier may offer a little check to violence, which 
with an infant more tender age, it would be ditilcult 
to do with safely. Infants then, in a word, should be 
prevented by every care and atteiitiuu, from mourning and 
pining from any cause which it may be within the pos¬ 
sibility of a mother to prevent. It is not enough, that 
wiien the lamentations and cries actually begin, the mo¬ 
ther is active and anxious in seeking a remedy fov thp 
present evil; that evil should not have been allowed to 
exist, unless it be marked by the finger of Omnipotence 
in the signs of regular sickness ; sickness which nas not 
as fur as tite discrimination of man cai> extend, been 
brought on^ by surfeit, or irregularity, or negligence. 
To such, indeed, we bow down the neck iwid submit; 
whilst at the same time, we arepsrmittoid to use means, 
and to hope for a blessing on them by recovery. It is 
here that a* tender mother is truly pained. An infant 
stretched before her, struggling with a disorder which 
seems almost to overwhelm it, without the power of ex¬ 
pressing how much it suffers,is a most distressing ol^ct, 
and though she can give no lesson of patielice to the 
helples^sufferer,she ipay hpre find the fullest opportunity 
for the exercise of this great virtue In herself. Perhaps, 
and it is pleasing to indulge the thought, thp quiet, uu- 
ostentatious attentions, and deep anxiety of an afiected 
but patient mother, may not be wholly unimpressed 
upon an infant’s mind. It is 'even possible, that the 
child may catch something of the manner, the quiet 
resignation of virtue from her whom he is beginning to 
}ove better than every other bdng; and tlmt he ma^ be 
pfl[ected by itso as.ta,feel soothed, nay, even inspirpdj 
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And why not ? Infants certainly notice first, and then 
imitate. Who can trace back the very first impression 
of vice and virtue ill himself ? No one; for impression 
of virtue and vice was made, before his memory will car¬ 
ry him, that is, his disposition was,formed, bent and 
oudined in the first year of his life, of which tirae no man 
has ar.y recollection whatever. It scenft, then, not very 
improbable, that patience ])racticed by a mother who un¬ 
dergoes the affliction of seeing her own child oppressed 
by illness, may really, improve the heart of this child by 
shewing forth the charn>s of such a virtue. She does 
well therefore, to encourage ‘patience, since it offers this 
t.vo fold advantage. 

Should the child survive the attack, and be restored to 
health, he must, in thecovl’se of time and by degrees be 
initiated into all the branches of this most useful virtue. 
Sickness is the grand evil of'infancy, if it may be allowed 
ns to call that an evil, which is permitted by our Creator, 
and to supjtort it well is a duty of great importance, and 
one which vve should never fail to enforce betimes by the 
gentlest means, whenever an opportunity can be afforded. 

It is, however, a very difficult and arduous task for a 
mother when she is sitting by an invalid child of one, 
two, or three years old, to bring herself to reflect how 
mufrh his (disposition will be injured, by extreme indul¬ 
gence shewn to his suffering body; so difficult a task, 
that none but the best of mothers, who make their duties 
their guides whether such be painful or pleasing to 
their natnres, will undertake it. And truly does it bring 
its own reward ; for in gsneral, the well-ordered ehil- 
dren, who are taught to forbear, best learn in the hour of 
trial, how to endure. *Such children do not certainly 
kiss the medicine cup when it is presented, nor are they 
rejoiced to see the doctor, who is almost always disliked 
by little invalids ; but (in the other hand they do not 
fall into a paroxysm of rage, whin their mother, after 
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liaving judiciously spared them the disgust of seeing a 
nauseous compound m,easuced out under their very nose, 
comes unexpectedly before them with kiud, but firm 
countenance and manner, and cheerfully presents the 
dose which she requires them immediately to swallow, 
ere they can have Ametoexamine its colour,'quantity and 
smell, and set themselves fairly against it. These chil¬ 
dren who have been long accustomed to obey, now per¬ 
ceive even amidst all the hui;ry, disorder, and relaxation 
incident to a period of indisposition, that the parent they 
have been used to love, and respect, and obey,, will now 
submit to no refusal. A few wry.faces perhaps, may be 
drawn, some natural tears may be shed; *the mother 
cheers and soothes ; but with firmness presses the 
cup to her child’s lip, and as he will not struggle against 
it, she gently introduces the draught, which when once 
fairly iii the mouth, must be swallowed. This task accom¬ 
plished, and without a bargain^ ‘without an extravagant 
demand from one, or a rash promise from thea>ther, she 
hastens to give him any trifle to*which may be par¬ 
tial, to smother the disagreeable taste as speeefily as may 
be; for it wefe harshness indeed, to refuse to a little 
child on such an occasion, what we do not deny to our¬ 
selves ; and it were cruel to allow a distressing sensation 
to wear itself out, when we can with safety put a stqp to 
it at once. * 

Aftei*such a great effort of submission on the part of 
a sick child, a mother will naturally be inclined to give 
him the praise he deserves; nor would she be just in with¬ 
holding it. But she should be cautious not to say too 
much, for at no time are children more inclined to jpre- 
sume, and to grow refractory, than during indisposition. 
The steadiest manner a mother can assume, in such a 
moment of anxiety, will be infinitely the best; not that 
an over anxiety betrayed in the countenance would alFeot 
the child with a seqse of danger; he, poor innocent nor 
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knows, nor c«Pes for dantfers, or for the possible conse¬ 
quences of severe illness. He only knows he is very un¬ 
comfortable; and if be should observe his mother changed 
very much, from her ordinary calmness to a state of agi¬ 
tation, evidently on his own accouiit;.shoul(i see her look 
upon him with a disposition to grant all he might ask; 
should find her giving way upon eveiy frelfulness he 
might be inclined to shew, then, it is more than probable 
this child would choose to have a thousaiijl whims, would 
exert his will in a thousand ways, and would, at last, 
rise from the bed of sickness, very materially worse in 
mind and heart, than when he lay down upon it. 

• Bnt let the mother heroically bear up in presence of 
her child, aud preserve, as far as a mother can preserve, 
the calm equanimity of ileportmcnt which she habitually 
displays. Sympathy and tenderness, she may still give 
him, and she may the morchappily do so, as these vir¬ 
tues and engaging affections of the Soul, ant; most elo¬ 
quent when silent. Tlie little sufferer will sec all that is 
tender, soothing, and e'xpressivein the loved countenance 
which bends over his bed; he will derive comfort from 
looks; but from words, words often unmeaning, he 
will not gather, that all authority, hitherto deemed sa¬ 
cred, is DOW to be set at nought, and that boundless li- 
ceiVre is to be the order of the day. . 
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CHAPTER XXXl. 

FORTITUDE. 

“ WHATgOEVER li BKOUOHT UPON THEK, TAKE CHEERFULLT AMO BE M* 
TIENT.” “ IF VE lio WELL AND SUFFER, YE TAKE IT patiently ” “tRI. 
BULATIUN WORKETH PATIENCE.” ‘‘ Wf.E ONTO YcJU THAT HAVE iOET 
PAIIENCE, AND WHAT WILL YE DO WHEN THE LORD SHALL VISIT YOU ?” 

As the ehiid grows older, and is able to understand what 
is said, he should be taught, that by endeavouriug, as 
much as he can, to bear in quiet submission any pains 
that may sei7,e him, and by shewing a willingness to take 
any remedy prescribed by his mother, orthe doctor, he wilt 
actually less’en those pains; if \Ye can prevail upon him 
to make the experiment once, wl^iich a spoiled child will 
never do, but which a well trained one will not,demur to, 
he will be induced to try twice; especially if the mother, 
or those about him endeavour to cheer him when it is sate 
80 to do, by any encouragement, diversion, little tale, or 
other amusement, as a reward for his most laudable .ex* 
ertions. There is, However, a great ditlerenc« io jUtnidr 
ren’s iiiitures; even, perhaps, if such a thing were pos* 
sible, as that two children^ twins for instance, could be 
brought up to have the same treatment in every respect; 
to bave the same words addressed to them attlfesame time, 
under the iufiuence of the sanufieehiigs; to seethe same 
actions done with the same views^, and to kno.w'no varia* 
tion wliatever, even were such a phenomenon beheld, as, 
two beings formed by education in the same mould, their 
natures would yet, perhaps, b^ so. widely different, 
the one should be found to hear pain with resignation and 
patience, the other* having had the same advantages 
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precept and example, should take it in a different mannejr, 
and yet not a disgraceful one either. The one may be 
calm, quiet, gentle. The other, silent, dejected, me¬ 
lancholy, retiring, averse from any social intercourse. 
Surely the last will not deserve the.names of rebellious, 
repining, irritable, fretful, which we bestow on the im¬ 
patient ? Both are submissive in their way. The serene 
soul, after his steady, quiet, eventenour; the high spi¬ 
rited after his manner of bvsaring, which is with more 
dejection than the easy tempered. Each endures after 
his own peculiar bias or character, and this it is impossi¬ 
ble to conicoul. The- habits, manners, principles and 
•knoWledge,educatioa can command with undisputed sway. 
The bias, bent, turn of character, is impressed by Pro¬ 
vidence. We may stifle, but no human art can, per¬ 
haps, ever entirely extinguish or destroy it. Some 
children, consequently, of the same family' are observed 
to suffer almost a martyrdom in their infancy, and to do 
so with a' patience and cheerfulness truly admirable; 
whilst others are altogether as refractory upon the slight¬ 
est indispositions; and so fretful and capricious, or, as 
it is called, humoursome, on their reebvery, as to be tor < 
ments to every one. In considering, however, the merit 
of the children first alluded to, we may sometimes find 
thait-.they ^have been gifted by nature with a happiness of 
temperament which is not easily discomposed; anti we 
may always recollect that all children appear to us to suf¬ 
fer more than they actually do. In the pity and sympa¬ 
thy we give a sick child, we associate the idea of mental 
suffering, of hopes and fears of which he can have none. 
He fias net, like grown persons, the evils of imagination 
to brood over, and distract him, or to aggravate his 
bodily complaints; he has no fancies at work, and his 
imagination is wholly at rest, as to probabilities, on the 
matter. Perhaps, when we have thus divided off from 
^he casual illness of childhood, all sympathetic disease 
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ef the soul, we have left only that which maybe borne 
with tolerable calmuess; if to the comparative lightness 
of the evil, we superadd a disposition happily biassed, 
and to this blessing, that, also, of good training from in ¬ 
fancy, under a good mother, ail these circumstances in 
a child’s fdvour, will help to secure the virtue of patience 
to him without ai^ difficulty, and we may add, too, or any 
great merit of his own. Such a child, when he does i-e- 
cover, will mend with astonisjiing rapidity; indeed, most 
children who are spared, seem to leap from illness.to 
health, with scarcely an intermediate step. And, above 
all, may this be observed in ouch ehildren, an it has been 
just noticed, whose habits and disposition'.are botluu^ 
their favour. 

But enough has, perhaps, been said on the subject of 
sickness, which, as it is the first evil of childhood, and 
the embitteref of every enjoyment, must bo the first sub¬ 
ject for endijrancej and one, for which patience should 
betimes be prepared. I therefoi'e proceed to jlhe second 
sort of evil, which a child lias to bear,•in the crosses, 
contrarieties, provocation, opposition, or disappoint¬ 
ments, arisiftg* from a thousand causes, not to be con- 
troulled, or through himself, or those about him. Tliis 
may seem a list of trifles; but they are sufficiently wear¬ 
ing in the day and day of existence, if tliey are constant¬ 
ly grinding on the rough surface of an irritabfe atltcDbad 
temper. Where the t^mpof is smooth aud even, many of 
the smaller evils glide by, and are not ielt; whilst the 
weightier ones, which assault human nature ni her weak ■ 
e3t<points, make their impression, but are prevented from 
overwhelming ip their force, by the hand of ^patience, 
which upholds all it touches. • 

It is impossible, and wore it otherwise,, it would per ¬ 
haps be superfluous, to try at enumerating what cannot 
be numbered, but of which every person has every* day 
an example befora his eyes; the petty vexations and 
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crosses of life. Children no more than ourselves are ex« 
cmptfrom them, :ii their w ly; for as trifles please at that 
age, so are the evils but trifles which assault them under 
the form of daily troubles; evils which are found most 
essentially to require the aid of that virtue which is now 
under consideration. A child see-) his moi.l with her bon¬ 
net leady to go out. In an agitation of delight, be springs 
forward to accompany her. The maid is going to take a 
very long walk; is perhaps .not to return till evening, or 
the following nioriiii)g. The child is brought back by 
his mother, hi's wishes are cros.sed, he must submit; if 
he know not how, he must be t ught. Another child is 
promised a toy, or an object when his mother has finished 
a piece of work, on wliicli she is engaged, and can have 
time to look for it; or she has promised, when such a 
business is concluded, to take him out to walk. He must 
consequently wait. This be at first, does patiently 
enough. In the mean tune, a friend comes to pay a visit, 
or the father of the child comes to sjieak with his wife; 
or the servant v.aits for particular orders; or a thousand 
matters may be urged likely to cause a delay. What is 
to be done ? Are the whole economy and establishment 
of a household to be overthrown for a child of two years 
old ? It would be folly to suppose it. He must wait 
and*feave patience. His mother will say, “ You see, my 
dear, how i am hindered, and am not ye: ready to attend 
to you, or get what you waiit^ be good, and wait quietly 
and amuse yourself as well as you can, with this, or that, 
and I will not forget my promise.” It is well for the 
child that he is thus occagionally tried, he must meet with 
contradictions as a man, and if he tbeq bear them well, 
it can only be by having learned to do so as a a child. 

Another little one has just built up a bouse of cards ; 
or a pyramid of wooden blocks; or laden bis wheelbarrow 
full of stones,and weeds from bis little garden ; just as he 
is exulting in his own performances, and his eye is brigb- 
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teued in joy to shew the labours of his hands, a window 
is suddenly aun tncaulioualy op< ned, and the cards are 
blown down : or some body pushes inadvertently against 
the pyramid, and scatters it tar and wide; or a wicked 
little wight of a sister, brother, cousin or playfellow runs 
against the barrow of stones, and throws them for a frolic 
all over ihe patha Again we enquire, what is to be done ? 
Are a thousiud apologi. s .o be made to the child for the 
elFe'. t-. oil he wind ? Or because a person’s foot happens 
to t.i ich .iis playtniugl Or even in the intentional 
frolic, which >.c/Wevei being of a mischievous kind should 
draw fortna reprimand upon the aggressor,e;,ven for this, 
is our child to be allowed to use rude language, to fret,* 
pine, or be cross and peevish, and suddenly to forsake all 
ainusement ? iVlucn less seek auy kioduf revenge ? No ; 
if wo do so permit nim, how, 1 would ask, is he to endure 
the ciosscs, vhxatioiis, calumnies, provocations, and the 
injuiies ot maturity? Train up* your child in the way 
he should go, teauii him to bear, when young, Ar when he 
is grown up he will be wretched. ’ ’ • 

But to otter one more case. The child is to go and 
trisit a little * friend ; or to take a pleasant walk ; or a 
friend is to come to him. He is neatly dressed for the oc¬ 
casion, with something more of preparation than custom¬ 
ary. Whilst the ver^ coat, or pelisse is beio^adiuoied, 
and expectation at the highest pitch, the sun ^rkcns, 
clouds gather, the wind howls, large drops descend, 
and the diy is so clouded over as to afford no hope of 
meiiaiug. After a tew kind expressions of Condolence, 
the*mother. unties the bonnet os h.-t, unclasps the pelisse; 
the strong shoes .are taken oflf, and submit he must 5 for 
such disappointments are among the common occurren¬ 
ces of life. Paiicnee is the only remedy wnioh we can 
present to sujiporl them ; and miserable indeed is th^ex- 
istence of that person who is iiot habituated to the exer¬ 
cise of any such virtue. Wretched is the chUd whofancios 
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tlie world made for him, and that events, occurrences, and 
accidents arc to yield to his will and pleasure in every 
prospect and state before him ! Besides, are those who 
extravagantly indulge their children not aware that the 
liiling up of every wish as it is formed, though it be not 
in itself perhaps hurtful, is yet a sure means of opening a 
souree highly dangerous, for unlawful' or injurious de¬ 
sires. Grant a child every innocent demand. What 
then ? Is he content ? On the contrary, he is more rest¬ 
less than ever. If every harmless desire is gratified, 
will he cease to wish, or will not the habit of wishing be 
strengthened by timef Uiuloubtedly he will continue 
'to w^sh and to demand, to urge and to fret for what he 
ought not to possess, or to have. And in proportion as 
his wishes have heretofore been easy to comply with his 
anxiety,irritability andpeevishness will be great for what 
he is now told is improper fdr him, or impossible to pro¬ 
cure. But how, above all, does such a child behave under 
crosses, disappointments, or illness? His impatience 
endangers his life, and his peevishness, murmurs, and 
impetuosity perplex and harrass the senses and destroy 
the peace of all who are so unfortunate as to be related 
to, or interested for him. 

On the other hand, let us never forget the weakness of 
chHllhoodj and its whole dependence upon us for com¬ 
fort, happiness, and enjoyment. Unnecessary harshness 
is cruelty ; and the laws of any sovereignty, whether re¬ 
gal or parental, which are enforced strictly, to the very 
letter, upoli all occasions, is the despotism of a tyrant; 
for there may be tyrants-in private houses, fully as Well, 
as in palaces. It is impossible to provide for every 
contingency; and where a shade of extenuation can be 
traced, we should lean to mercy. A mother, for instance, 
tells a mischievous child whom she has within an hour, 
several times reproved, that if he touches her work box 
. again the same morning, he shall be Sent out of the room. 
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The little youngster accustomed to firmness and decision 
in the treatment of him, hastens from the chair on which 
he has climbed, to go and seek any other amusement. In 
his haste, or in his vexation, no matter which, he acci¬ 
dentally slips on oi^e side, stretches out his hand to save 
himself, and actually touches the work box ; perha]ifi 
pulls it down ointhe floor, with all the paraphernalia of 
scissars, needles, thread, &c. after him. Now the chihl 
at such a moment, is certain to look alarmed if he b« 
guiltless; that is, if he did not evi^ from design; and the 
question is, did he, or did he not? If the whole was an 
accident, does the child deserve the punishipent ? '4'be 

law as it was laid down, set forth that the chifd shoidd bk 
punished if he touched the box. lie has touched it, but 
not of his own will; the act wsch unpremeditated and un¬ 
intentional. He deserves not then, to be punished; and 
he will himself feel it an injustice if he shduld be a suf¬ 
ferer. , * 

It is in such nice cases as these, that the private codes 
should, as the public ones in our happy Country, do lean 
to the side of mercy. 1 say private ones should, for how 
often does it* liappen, that in such a case as 1 have sup¬ 
posed, the motive and cause are never w eighed or sought 
after, but that in the instant the prohibited articles are 
seen in danger, the person grows exasperated, a^ the 
punishment is immediately inflicted, perhaps ^en be¬ 
yond the threatened penalty. Surely this is most unkind 
as it is certainly injudicious to make ao allowances, to ac¬ 
cept of no plea in behalf of the little trembliitg petitioner 
for •mercy. , 

And as patiencp respects other points of the question, 
I must be allowed to urge a merdiful though steady ad¬ 
ministration of its laws. In requiring action, or passive¬ 
ness in children, every person should be extremely cau¬ 
tious, and always bear in mind flie delicacy !jnd smallness 
of their frames; tlip weakness of their natural powers^ 
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and their total inability to fix, or withdraw for a great 
length of time, their atteiuion to any one thing. 1 have 
several times had occasion to observe a fine httie girl 
that has been desired to be quiet, and wait with pa¬ 
tience for some promised object, or amusement. 1 have 
seen her stand looking up, and holding both hands as 
high as her lip, to rest them on the table which she could 
barely reach: while she has supported her tender body, 
first by leaning on one leg, then on the other; and when 
quite wearied, has stood with one foot crossed on the 
other, presenting a languid eye, dejected expression of 
countenance, and pale cheek, which most truly evinced 
the lassitude under which she laboured. Such exaction 
is very wrong, it may not be unkindly intended, but its 
effect is certainly produefive of harm; though it be error 
throngh neglect, it is still error, in the above instance, 
the child suffered only from*-neglect; its cause; she made 
her petition; was put upon her exercise, and the reward 
of virtue was forgotten. 


CHAPTER XXXH. 

% 

fortitude: 


"ONB THAT nCLETH WBLL HIC OWN HIKSK, HAVINO HIS CRILDHAN IN 
SrBJECTION.’* “»OB BBTTKB IT* I» THAT THV CHILOBKN SHOULD SByB TO 
THEB, THA^ THAT THOO SHODLOBST STAND TO THEIB CODBTSSIE 

« • 

It is needless, however, in these days, to enforce the 
necessity of a general kind consideration towards child- 
reni for extreme indulgence seems, but too fatally, to be 
the prevailing practice of all parents. Those days are, 
‘indeed, gene by, in which the good gentlemen, teachers 
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€f orthography * penned their wholesome rules which 
were doubtless formed on the general customs of the 
times. We are now rushed into the very opposite ex¬ 
treme, and every day, meet with children of -two, three, 
four and six years^ of age, who give themselves the 
airs of gro'wn up persons; and who are so far from ap¬ 
pearing to think k necessary to wait before they speak, 
until another have addressed them, that they often 
by their rudeness in actionr and words, destroy (the 
charm in conversation, and engross.ail attention to their 
own conceited prattle and insignificant little persons. 
Indeed in some houses, it is "well if the visitor have np 
reason to tremble for the safety of a new peRsse, or a 
handsome dress, when, as she knows, -the children of it 
are allowed to climb up the staves of the chair, and teaze 
a lady over her shoulder; or to scramble upon her lap, 
and stamp a mdslin, or satin gown with a huiAlred creases 
and folds ; or, scruple not to turn ‘from a second -repast 
of tea, and buttered bread ortoasf/and with shkiing fin- 


• Vyse, Dilworth, Fennine, Dyche, Coles, “Ischoolmasters and gentlemen,” 
«c. In the London Spelling Book, by Charles Vyse, are these rules, alter many 
admirable lessons and Sistractions for the higher duties to God and man, drawn 
cbieflly from Scripture. 

Cy Behaviour, at home^ to your Pa/reiUs. 

As soon as you come into the room to your parents and relations, bow, and 
stand near the door-till you-are toM where tofcit. 

When any onecalls to you, gb up to him without running; when ypuagp^me 
near him, stand still, and flung your eyes modestly on his face, waiffill he is 
pleased to spaak to you. 

Never sit down till you are deaired; and then not till you have bowed, and an* 
.ewered what was asked of you. • 

Be careful liow you speak to lliose who have not spoken to you 
, Never speak to any one while lie is talking with another, nor wJiile he is read¬ 
ing, nor when he is busy. * 

Beg^ what you would say with Sir, or Madam; and .-when you have spoke, 
wait patiently for an answer. • 

Before you speak, mabe a bow or courtsey, and when you have received your 
answer, make another, blit with discretion. . * 

You may be sure whatever your parents ordef you to do, is right, therefore 
do it with a good will, and readiness. 

If strangers come in, rise, and when your parents have paid their compliments, 
do you bow, or courtsey to them. 

When you have bowed, continue standing. If your parents order you to sit 
flhwa again, do so; if not, inks a bow, ondfgo decently out of the room. dA. 
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gers approach every eVecant female in the drawing room 
to her utier dismay, and ■ is fortunate if such a female be 
not distinguished lu any such unpleasant manner,ere i«lio 
can make her salutations and retire from a family in which 
children are evidently masters, anti, the parents the de¬ 
pendants on their will and caprices. 

The time is indeed gone by that the little girl or boy 
came into the sitting room with a bow, or curtsey, and 
stood at the door until he was desired to be seated; 
when he not only lifjtenetl with respect to the command* 
but even felt it to be his duty to observe the motion of 
the bead oi;,finger, that he’might he direcietl to tlie cor-' 
iBerof the ap’drtmeut, where it was tiie pleasure of his 
parents he should fix himselt': that time is past. And 
perhaps the continuancy^of tlie customs it beheld is not 
to be regretted. But whether the young women and 
youths havA advanced in,goodness, in proportion as 
freedom and knowledge hare been granted them, whether 
their affection as children, and worth as men and women, 
have streiigthe.ied and flourished amidst the downlall of 
parental power, and the total extinction of awe, respect, 
and fear, are questions not easily answered. Certain it 
is, that the liberty given and usurped by children, is 
nearly unbounded ; and as this stale of things must affect, 
to 4 very great degree, the manners of young persons, 
so will It at last end by settling itself into character ; and 
probably in the course of a few generations, by leavening 
the whole mass and totally changing the national princi¬ 
ples, habits, and character. Formerly, the parent taught 
his child to fear and resppet him as a child; with years, 
be hoped for love to grow from such a beginning; 
be seldom was disappointed. But now, the parents* 
endeavour, seems to be directed to securing his child’s 
love as the first grand object. He sets no bounds to 
indulgence; he dares Hot correct, lest it should dis- 
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please. And how should it be otherwise ? But at the 
•ame tiine^^ what matters it ? The parent, however, con* 
aiders cryin ^ and tears of j^reat importance ; he wishes 
for bis child’s love, and trusts to years to brin^ respect, 
esteem and (gratitude. Years come; but he finds with 
many a si^ii and tear, in his turn, that he must look in 
vain for the othevs. It is reversing the order of right, to 
put love first, and those noble feelings second. The 
sensations with which an infant gazes on the mother who 
nourishes it, are only tiie motions ^of affection stirring 
within it. For the powerful passion of love to burst forth, 
and bum with a steady contiauauQe,there re<jpiires a pre* 
paratory fuel,the support of esteem, regard, and respect.. 
Love, without these, is a superstructure of shadows; 
congregated mists, which sun,or wind can destroy in 
a moment; a fire upon a hill, which a strife of winds, 
or oppositiou'from rain, m ly at any instant put out. The 
present systpm,then, is one mostfdaiigerous; and he who 
shall adopt it, and expect the bit^sint^s of wisp measures 
to attend his steps, will be e'qualty' disappointed with the 
simple traveller, who pursuing the ignis fiituns,hxpectstQ 
overtake aiift grasp it. Of tin- two extremes, however, 
a fearful reserve and distance maintained with cbildren^ 
and an nnhoundetl liberty given them, I canuot but think 
the first preferable, but the middle is the only true and 
safe course; and in this alone, will children ieamf’wlm-p 
the wise preacher rgcomnjends: that there is a fime for 
all things, or that tlic parent who cstresses one munreot, 
will be and ought to be obeyed in the very next, sliould 
he issue a command. And that the kindest and pleasan¬ 
test of friends, the best of instructors and monitors, are 
for ever indissolubly uuitediu tlve same persons: thte la¬ 
ther and the mother. 

It is necessary to apologize for this digression froni 
the particular subject laid dosjm. This shall now 
sumed and conclmlgd* 
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Patience then, has been considered, as it applies t« th» 
hearing of sickness, crosses, vexation, provodation, and 
disappointment. Afflictions under a thousand forms 
might here be introduced, and added to the list; but 
from whatever cause, or of whatever kind, they do not 
properly belong to childhood; the losses which grieve 
maturity to the heart, only slightly affect them. A child 
of two, three, or four years of age mourns but a few days 
for the loss of even a parent,^ sister, or brother; and to that 
of any other relative he is indifferent, unless he feel some 
kind of affection from habits of social intercourse. In> 
deed, this arises, from the. limited notion children en* 
tertain upon the nature of their loss; they apprehend no* 
thing of death, and feel no more when a friend leaves 
them for ever, than when he might quit them for a definite 
period of time. Afflictions of body or mind ; prema¬ 
ture decay of any li mb; extinction of any sense affect 
the child no farther, than as they may.occasion pain. A 
fractured, or crookedlin.i>; defect in the sight; an injury 
which produces^ defor!nity; deafness of one or both ears; 
seams and scars from early disorders; habitual convul¬ 
sions, none of these blemishes, deprivations, or evils, 
which cause the mother many a sigh, ever raise one in 
the child. Not even if he is so unfortunate as to have 
feet which are bent inwards, which he cannot but find to 
occa»on I'im much inconvenience in walking, not even 
this defect which his mother looks at. with tearj in her 
eyes, and reckons as one of ihe afflictions of her bosom, 
ever for a moment, during childhood, appears one to her 
offspring. The exercise of patience to support calamities 
which are not considered as such, is therefore rendered 
totally useless; and the consideration of this virtue, as it 
makes an attendant on fortitude must terminate here. 
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CHAPTER XXXIH. 
FORTITUDE. 


“be STRONS and ok aOOD CODRAOf, AND FEAR NOT.” “ KIOHT THB 
GOOD RIGHT.” “ THE BIOHTKODS ARE BOLD AS A LION. ” “kRAB NOT THB RE< 
PROACH or MEN, NOR BE DISMAYED AT THBII^ LOOKS.” ‘‘THOU SHALT DO 
THAT WHICH IS RIGHT AND OOOD.” “AND ASIDE ROR EVER.” 


From what has beea said, it will appear, tha^ the great* 
end of patience, is the endurance under those dispensa¬ 
tions, accidents or provocation^ which seem to admit of 
small or no remedy. Or appeal. The effects wiU be resig¬ 
nation; which resignation fostered and enOburaged, will 
produce contentment; herein, is*, in fact, the virtue of 
fortitude in a passive state; in the power of suffering 
well. * * ‘ » 

But how many evils of all sorts, are there, which will 
admit of a r^nedy ? Which, when that remedy is sought 
for, discovered, and applied, will transform the evil into 
a blessing, or at least, deprive it of its sting, and leave it 
harmless? This too^ belongs to fortitude. It i^her 
province, through some of her dependants, to* tff when 
the vexation or calamity falip, whether, like as the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone was said to do, she cannot change, the 
thing from bad to good, transmute the base motal to gold. 
For.this intent, she must act, and act upon the emergen¬ 
cy, with promptitude, spirit, and vigour. Fortitude is 
here beheld as the power of acting well on emergency; 
and this brings us to the contemplation of resolution, 
courage, boldness, confidence, bravery, and other attri¬ 
butes of fortitude, when she k roused to the action* of 
resistanoe. 
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Perhaps the greatness of mind, and beauty of soul with 
which courage loves to associate, like generosity is a 
gift of nature ; for oe generally tino those of liitie tninds 
bou down betoie every dilliculty, and cvi-ry ilisappoint- 
nicut. not with p.itiente, and resign,.tioii, bat Hi:h niur- 
inuriiig, fury, tliscvofeiil, or fear; wliile the magii.a"!'!* 
nous, the lofty, and the liighly gifted, in ke virtuous 
straggles to rise and overcome what may be lawfully 
baffled with, and s'ano .mdauntedeven amidst the wreck 
and ruin of tiieir deriesi nopes. This we do see in peo¬ 
ple among whom civilization is scarcely known, as the 
early history oi nations Inily proves ; for courage with 
them has risen in proportion to the weight of misery and 
difficulty laid on. But though this be the fact in many 
instances, and that great qualities and splendid virtues 
seem here and there, companions in a soul, let us not 
imagine that any virtue may not be acquired by care in¬ 
dustry, and habit, froiji earliest infancy, which we may 
please to engraft on the s,tock. The difficulty, as has 
often beqn repeated, is greater to implant goodness in 
some soils than others ; nevertheless it may, in nearly 
every case, be successful, and at any rate, ought in every 
one, to be attempted. One woman has a finer person 
than another; one child has finer a.bi ilies than another, 
or astjioljer disposition. Virtue seems born with one ; 
vice, or an inclination to do wrong, strongly marks ano¬ 
ther, from his cradle. But iu all to b • given up for lost, 
wlien inferiority, or mediocrity in the person, mind, or 
heart is petceived ? The inferior diamonds in Golconda 
are not thrown away, they are cut aud polished with the 
same precious materials, whereof the most splendid ones 
are shaped; and though they shine with lesser lustre, 
yet are they preserved with care, arc prized in theirclass; 
and after the polish and efforts of art bestowed on them 
will always hear a value' We may as well attempt to 
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discover, why every diamond that is dug up in the same 
mine is nut of the same brilliancy, aUhou.:h it be of great 
size, as why one child in a family is dull, plain, or much 
more inclined to evil than good; whilst his brother or 
sister, is quick or beautiful, or of sweet, benevolent dis* 
positions. Great qhaiilies may, therefore, be engrafted 
into the soul, t^iongli that soul will not admit genius 
from any but nature. Tiie reason is plain: for virtue be¬ 
ing paits of perfection, and t}ie soul originally made per¬ 
fect, it has only to leel vinue. by a ijlance within itself, or 
to see her by baling her fairly introduced to notice, if 
she be not lodged within, tohe ai{racte:i to love, and to 
admire. He who has practiced virtms finds it necessary, 
to his happiness. Talents on the otner hand, are engag¬ 
ing, and commanding, but they are not, like virtue, of 
vital importance. Great moral qualities, must conse¬ 
quently be implanted where they grow not spontaneously, 
and they must and will thrive wXh care and attention, 
though in differentdegrees ; forth:: soil however wasted 
and corrupted, is notwithstanding the parent one; and 
it is congenial to the growth of them. * 

When evils, then, assail under any form which he may 
by exertion overcome, palliate or repel, the natarully 
stout hearted, courageous man appears to rise up and 
advance to meet them, undaunted, firm, fearless, and 
full of hope for victory. This strong hope begbte-af con** 
fidenceiflhisown strength a^d powers ; and thus roused, 
he promjitly decides qpou the weapoAs he must use, and 
the means offensive or defensive which hein,ust employ< 
Thij quick determination in the moment of necessity, is 
termed presence of mind ; a fine quality of the soul, 
whicti, united witli a bold resolution and steady ueeision, 
produces the efforts in acts of courage, bravery, valour, 
and iutrepidity. To illustrate fortitude thus put into 
action, is perhaps superfluous.^■'However,one or twono' 
stances ^hali be giveja. 
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A gentleman in some way, accidentally injured his 
ifinger, which being unskilfully treated, festered, and 
inortihed. The disease spread rapidly through the 
hand, and the limb was declared to be in a state fut am¬ 
putation. A surgeon of great eminence was called in to 
.perform the operation. After having examined the af¬ 
fected parts, “There is,” said he, “ a fajnt hope of being 
able to save the limb by cutting them away in every 
direction, but the operation will be Igug, and the tor¬ 
ture extreme ; and even, afterwards, it is probable 
that the whole limb may haveto be severed. “ What say 
you ?” “ That I eonspnt,”* replied the gentleman, with 
palm determination, “there is my hand; do with it as 
you think best.” “ I will, then, send, for several men to 
hold your arm,” replied the surgeon, “ lest in your suf¬ 
fering, you should move and do yourself an injury, by 
disturbing mu.” “ Send foe no man, to support me,” 
replied the bold patient, “ Trust mt; I give you my 
hand, I will neither mtf^e nor withdraw it.” 

The surgeon accordingly, began the tedious and cruid 
operation*. With a profound knowledge of his art, he in¬ 
tersected every vein and tendon, paring away every par¬ 
ticle of tainted flesh, while not even a syllable of com 
plaint, escaped the lip of the noble minded suIFerer. Af- 
.ter a length' of time, the operation was finished; the 
manglllddlmb was dressed and bound up; and this great 
-act of fortitude was rewardedi^ Th^ hand healed \ it was 
frightfully disfigured and scarred; but it possessed all the 
play of moj.ion with the sound one, and thus was con- 
cpiered an evil, which the timid, the weak, the irresobite, 
or the prejudiced, would at once, have sunk under; re¬ 
repining in the loss, and murmuring at Providence. 

Fear, or a weak and vain timidity of the soul, is opposed 
to the disposition to active fortitude. A person allowed 
to glow up under the influence of irresolution, dread* 
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and pusillanimous dpubts, has no idea bow be aliould act 
in any emerg'eiicy. Vain scruples, cowardly apprehen¬ 
sions, and a wavering mind, which oaa decide upoB no¬ 
thing, leave him fluctuating in the midst ot danger, wHb 
scarcely a chance«of escape, or hope of victory, but 
through the elForts of others. If the child of such a onef 
should fall on tile ground in a convulsion, tlxe father will 
wring his hands in bis agony, and stand wavering be¬ 
tween the expediency of lifting him up, chafing his tem¬ 
ples, loosening the clothes, and that of running away to 
fetch the doctor: in the mean time, tlie child is perhaps 
suffocated. A wife shall attend a Husband lu-a dangerous 
sickness. Just as the crisis is expected, sue bear^thgt 
her son is lost at sea. This woman has neither the reso¬ 
lution to keep from the sick ehdmber, during a few hours 
till she has epmposed herself, nor has she the fortitude to 
hold a command over her own feelings. The consequen¬ 
ces are, that thesiek man is aiai'^ied, and agitated; ques¬ 
tions her, and discovers ali that should have been kept 
from him. The crisis is hastened, and’ his w,eak franie 
bends iindgr the struggle. The woman’s trouble is thu« 
two-fold. 

A man whose great riches are vested in lands in a dis¬ 
tant country, hears that a hurricane has destr.iyed h'lS 
houses; iightning scorched his plantation; djseas,» car¬ 
ried ofShis cattle. _ 

A young woman places her affection upon a man of her 
own age, who has solicited her hand in marriage. After 
several years of correspondence, news is lirought her, 
that her lover has married another woman. 

The merchant first mentioned, receives the Mow 
out an effort to parry or resist it; for he knows not more 
of fortitude, than the name^ He droops and sinks ; his 
intellects become deranged; ^d upon t)ie wrecks pj his 
fortune which would have furnished out* comfortable. 
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nay, genteel subsistence, he is supported in a private 
madhouse. 

The deserted maiden unaccustomed to practice the 
Tirtae iu question, and unable to bring herself to reflee* 
'tion. Of examination of her loss, by the most cowardly 
mnd impious act, plunges into a neighbouring river, and 
rushes headlong to eternity and destruction; leaving be¬ 
hind her the very bride she so greatly envied, a prey to 
wretchedness and discord, with a husband she finds to 
be cruel, as be had been capricious. 

I will single out one or two more of the thousand oc¬ 
casions of life in which this virtue is absolutely requisite. 
A young man in whose education no pains have been 
spared, and no care withheld in order to fix good princi¬ 
ples, is at length introdticed into society, and forms one 
of an eleganf and fashionable club of younj' gentlemen, 
whose good opinion he,desires to gain. There, to his sur¬ 
prise, he may find theq^me and titles of Omnipotence an¬ 
nexed to trifles, nay, used on occasions worse than trifling, 
and Omnipotence himself appealed to, not always, it is 
true, in the intention of blaspheming, but ,in a wicked 
and daring manner. The youth at first, shudders and 
is then going to express his astonishment and hor¬ 
ror. But just as the gravity of his countenance declares 
his tlnsjii^hts, he perceives a smile gathering on every lip 
around him, every eye winking on its neighbour, and 
the elbow of one jostling another. Now if a resolution 
to greatly venture, and the courage to do what he knows 
is right, should belong to him, ha will dare to disapprove 
what is wrong, though he should be ridiculed for his 
rusticity; yrill have the undaunted firmness to withstand 
the blandishments of example, though be should be taxed 
with formality, or imbecility; and will have the courage 
to speak boldly, not rudelj, for truth, even though the 
scorn and ccntempt of those who might befriend him, 
fSould threaten him as consequences. 
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Agaio; a young, newly married lady, among other 
visitors, is gratified by one, in a lady of high rank and 
distinction. After much elegant discourse, the noble 
stranger begs the pleasure of the bride’s company to aa 
evening card party, the following wedi. The young 
lady declares her readiness to wait upon her, adding, 
that she has no Engagements for that time. At length, 
on rising to take leave, the stranger, with a gra«ious 
smile, observes, she will send her a eard for Sun¬ 
day evening, and then moves away. What is doae^ 
With the fearful, and timid, and vain, a false shame 
restrains speech and action; principle calls oui loudly and 
earnestly. The matter is debated; resolution is iAada> 
and unmade. One hour she will go, the next she will 
not. What will the world say,* nf she goes ? What wifi 
her well judging friends think ? But what, if she stay 
away, and should affront this high burn acquaintance who 
has condescended 'to seek her friendship ? But the in¬ 
vitation arrives; it ought to be answered: still she de¬ 
lays. Cards on a Sunday ! she never in her life even saw 
them, on that day. Sunday comes, and finds her in more 
doubt and irresolution than ever; still however,the dress 
is ready, should she decide on going. At length, h^er 
husband hears the case debated aloud, and having put in 
his negative, a note of apology for non-attendance i^ dis¬ 
patched^ with an excuse that a cold, or any itdng but 
what is-really the truth, prevents her the honour and 
pleasure, &e. A second invitation comes for a party on 
the like day; and this time, after another week of sus- 
pesioe and doubt, perplesty anyd fear, having entered th« 
pale of vice, and passed the boundary of virtue by the 
falsehood, -the combat is morefeeble, and sW actually 
contrives to geua over her husband to give her the per¬ 
mission desired, or riie goes without it. And then, after 
passing an evening in a diversion, which sW trembles as 
she takes, and havkag received the eftibrace of her hrilU- 
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ant hostess, she returns home unhappy and spiritless, not 
daring to address the Being lur protection wlioiii she 
feels she has offended, by profaning his sacred day. 
What does she next resolve on? Nothing. Such a 
character, with all the disposition in i^e world to good¬ 
ness, is perpetually erring i and in the end, is oiteu trans¬ 
formed to one eiuiiieiit i'or vice. Why tdas! iiad she not 
the boldness atid the courage to avow, tliat Sunday be¬ 
ing a day she bad been brought up to reverence, she 
dared not take those jliversions, which, on another, she 
could find no objection to ? Because such a courage 
was never fpstilled into her, and made to form a grand 
feature in her character. 

How necessary is it then, that children should be form¬ 
ed betimes to the practice of a virtue so essential, that 
those who haVe it not, might a-most as well be destitute 
of the otliers. Siiipe the absence pf tjiis phe, allows an 
entrance to fear, prejudice, and false ghamp, whici., se¬ 
parate, or united, will so operate us to throw all goodness 
into shade, and render‘t passive: nay, which shall go 
further, and mpke virtue eyen seem to blush for being 
virtue, and stand apparently confounded and abashed 
before folly, prejudice, apd vice! 

Whatever therefore of accident or ill befall our child¬ 
ren, let us first begin by teaching tl^em speedily to seek 
a remH^y'and promptly and boldly to apply it. And if 
the case admit of none, let ps arm them with patience, 
resignation, and calmness. 

And on all occasions where interest and the world, 
duty and goodness are balanced, let us habituate them 
to the practice pf instantly dividing oil^the one from the 
other, and pf saying, ffmugb it be in presence of all the 
crowned heads of the earth, this is wrong, I neither will 
nor can have any of it; the other^is right, and by that, 
gpd that alone will | abide. 
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RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD. 


CHAPTER 3 {^XXIV. 


“ MY LORD AND MT OOD.” “ THE LIVING, THE LIVING, HV SHALL 
PRAISE THEE ^S I DO THIS DAY; IHB TATHEB TO THE CHILDREN SHALL 
MAKE KNOWN 'HIY, TRUTH.” ‘MS HE NUMBERED AMONG THE CHILDREN 
Sr OOD ?” 


Thus this great mass of virtues, called goodnes^s, or 
morality, is, hy example, precept, and habit, to*bcs gradu> 
ally ma^e a part of the cbthl’s being. And now, when 
we have faiily piled .up these treasures in the cabinet of 
the mind and heart, where, let us ask, is th^ key to lock 
up and secure them for ever ’ ^Suppose we have no key, 
how then ? May not a thief come in, and ste^j the pre¬ 
cious deposit } Alas ! there is a thief ever reddy at liand 
to steal away all good, and moreover to slay, to kill and 
devour all he so cruedy robs. Let us dien be on our 
guard; be watchful, ready, vigilant, and above ail, fdsten 
the treasitres in such a way that noiiewaay touch, or harw 
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them. But once more, where is a key to be found which 
shall secure morality in fulness and purity to man ? 

In Religion is this key found by all who seek it. A 
key. which is so wonderfully, and so admirably strength • 
eiied, that no efforts of millions can ever hope to force 
the lock in which it turns; a key, too, which will not 
only secure to us all that the earth offers of real good, 
but which will open to us a door in the mansions of ever¬ 
lasting bliss, and contentment elsewhere. O admirable 
instrument, what cbHd should be without thee! 

Yes, virtue is grand and lovely; but virtue without 
religion, iS) after all,* but the philosophy of heathens, 
uncertain, inconsistent in itself, selfish and cold. Does 
the merely moral man a kind action ; what object has he? 
His own gratification, fctr'he would rather behold happi¬ 
ness than misery. Does he a splendid one; with what 
view ? His own honour, for he wishes the world to think 
well of him. Does he ivalk uprightly and honestly; un¬ 
der what expectations ? His own advantage, that men 
may trus^ him;' and tlius it is, if we examine the whole 
tenourofhis motives. But, on the other hand, is he 
restrained from wrong, admitting the possibility of that 
wrong to produce gratification to any sense, and the 
act not likely to be attended with any discovery, 
which, mgy privately or publicly injure him? Is he 
then rel^rained from doing evil? He is not, it ip a mere 
chance if he be; for no motive cair influence as a power¬ 
ful check or an incentive to do, or let alone, but that, 
arising fromrthe fear of offending by doing evil, and the 
hope of pleasing, by domg good, a supreme Being on 
whom we depend, as on our Creator and supporter; and 
to whom we are accountable for every action, every 
word, and every thought, as our heavenly Judge; a 
Being who has promised through a Son, divine, like 
Himself, to reward or punish hereafter, according as 
Viese thoughts, words, and workg fire found to deserve 
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a blessing or a curse. It is his conviction, and this alone, 
which fixes and gives solidity and security to virtue, 
which makes a person tremble to indulge a revengeful 
thought, although no other mind than his own can appre¬ 
hend its existence ;• and which causes him to start back 
with horror, when his hand has fallen on a tempting object 
which he sees nfight be purloined from bis neighbour, 
without a possibility of detection. The belief of an eye 
ever upon him, and of a presence always near him; of a 
scrutiny that no art can elude, and a judgment that no 
equivocation can confound, operates upon tl\e mind of a 
Christian, upon his senses, his framb, and his w}iole being, 
and produces results, which all the virtues under heaven,’ 
singly, might have endeavoured after, but in vain. 

Thus, then, have 1 led on the trirtuestothe point where 
they meet and embrace religion. I overstep the boun¬ 
daries which have been purposfly raised to separate 
morality from|)iety; and now, growing down the bar¬ 
riers, with joy accept the assistance, the autfiority, the 
cement, which is to grace, to adorn, to streng^dien, and 
to unite in ogan, and all that is excellent, and all that is 
holy for ever. 

And behold, what a prospect spreads itself before us! 
The horixon, but a moment since, was circumscribed and 
unenlightened. Now, it is vast, boundless, abeaittiful, 
and radiant in glory. The very virtues we have been so 
long contemplating ard changed in the general refulgence. 
In the illumination of religion, they stand a thousand 
times more lovely than we ever beheld themf a thousand 
times more attractive, and offerers a thousand times more 
advantages in our acquaintance with them. And as their 
nature is beautified, improved an^ enlarged, so have their 
very names admitted an alteration. Truth, that sublime 
virtue, and first of moral quaUties, takes the namegind 
divinity of faith, Mercy, that of gcjdlike •charity; and 
fortitude assumes .Chat of bright and heavenly b^pte 
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Tlieir sphere of action is cxtciiiied through boundless 
space ; their motives are purilicd, enriched and exalted; 
ailit their end is single, fixed and defined. The lamp 
which burnt with a small light, is spi ead into a pure and 
brilliant flame; and the sou) which'wandered in an un¬ 
explored region, now bounds, elastic forward, in a broad 
and beaten track, under the blazing sheen of revelation. 
Oh happy moment of infantine existence, when simple 
virtue is received, and religion draws near to join in a 
mild influence over iiabit and association ; to str-nglhen 
with the ctrength, expand with the stature and being, 
and bear fruit with'tne encrease of every year! 

But it is time to ask our-elves what religion consists 
of; its vit 1 importance .having been tleiermined. 

“I wish to educate my child in religious principles,” 
says a young mother ; by wliicb we will understand' her 
to mean, that her child shaii, inasmuch as may depend on 
her exertions, be made a firm bpt not ostentatious Chris¬ 
tian, 

Arid ib there a respectable or well-judging parent in 
Europe, the Turks excepted, who would wish to beliold 
other than Christians in their offspring ? The wish is na¬ 
tural ; aud with the respectable in this quarter of the 
world, universal. But it is unfortunately one of those 
sluggkh" wishes which are, too often, laid by quietly 
in the breast, and excite to .very little exertion to accom¬ 
plish. For let US’ abruptly put a few queries to nine 
hundred of^a thousand well informed mothers in the Brit* 
ish empire, for examples and hear their replies* 

First, on what religion consists of.’ 

What a child should which is educated on religious 
principles ? 

Wliat knowledge and practice of religion are re¬ 
quisite in the parent,. in order to enable her to lay a 
corresponding foundation in her child ? 

*' Lastly. Wha,t means should be, aad are actually usml 
by the motfler to further these eqds ? 
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Let every mother put tlicse questions to herself, fot 
very few persons could take the freedom to put (hem to 
her, and let her if she can, answer: and if she cannot, 
then may she set herself neartily to her work while it is 
inorniii^ wiUi liei little one, tor sue may be assured that 
there is lu) sincerity in her desire to oder to her Maker 
the child he t her, unless s..e use ihe most effectual 
means to ^et him accepted. 

But if she herself know but imperfectly what she has 
to teach, how necessary is it for her, to learn ? In religi« 
ous knowledge, Gou knows we are all deficient enough^ 
but in a Christian country, tii% ighoratice calinot be s» 
great but that our practice might be generally better than. 
it is, if we so pleased. However, be this as it may, the 
the plea of deficiency in religions knowledge from a bri- 
tisli parent, will be a poor detence at the bar of the great 
tribunal, for hegicct of children, on this mdst important 
article. Excuse after excuse, iqa'y be preferred, but not 
one will be admitted. The crime Af sloth and*disobedi¬ 
ence against God’s po.iitive comihaiids mill be proved. 
The abuse of his good gifts ; neglect of improving the 
gifts of the Aliiiighty in leaving the heart aud bead empty 
and barren in a season, when every impre' sion is of mo> 
meut, to the fu ure man, sucii neglect will a careless pa¬ 
rent be charged with, And even those sins and c^mee 
committed by a youth brought up without the fem- of his 
Maker in his soul even may* they be placed to the guilty 
parents’ account; sins which in all probability would nof 
have been, but lor negligence so culpable. , 

“•I am sure he was taught to say his prayers,” per¬ 
haps a heart broken, miserable mother may gay over 
the catastrophe of a graceless son. ”That Is possibly 
true,” may be replied. ” The servants who put him to 
bed as a little child, were desired to-bear him say his 


prayers, and the beautiful Lord’s prayer, they kept him 
half asleep, crying over, bafive he Oould'speak twenty 

HE • 
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words distinctly. He was neither taught afterwards the 
meaning of the words^ nor was he incited to put himsiilf 
into a posture of reverence; much less,, to pause a mo¬ 
ment to collect his thoughts, previous to his uttering the 
sacred petition. This, and going to church when he was 
old enough to stammer through thft prayers^ and sleep 
through the sermon, with the church catechism on a 
Sunday, was probably all the religious knowledge that 
Was put into him before he reached the age of ten or 
twelve years ; and this much could not work him into a 
religious youth, unless he used very extraordinary en¬ 
deavours of his own,, to search, of his own accord, the 
scriptures for eternal life. 

Let us then fairly take the question to pieces, and see 
of what it is composed. . If the mere teaching the child 
to repeat without any semblance of devotion a form of 
words long and short, be not sufficient to make him a re¬ 
ligious child, and a good Christian in after-age, let us 
see what will be more^likely to do so. It is a question, 
let us remember, that we cannot lightly handle, for its 
subject is religion. Great God, of what import is any 
other business of life, compared to this ! < It is the be¬ 
ginning and the end; the first of all concerns and the 
last. It opens upon a prospect upon which every eye 
must, soon or late be fixed: eternity. It is all our hope 
all our ^tay, all our consolation, and all ourdependance. 
Come what will, happen what may, we all must*die; ail 
must tread the bridge of life, and all must leave it, to¬ 
wards the beginning, the middle, or the end. Yes; 
when we have toiled across, and escaped danger and 
temptation, even to the last, then must we disappear, 
and quit all that we lov.e, all that we admire, all that we 
prize. But religion has illumined the way, and we 
contemplate, at a distance, joys inexpressible, balms for 
every woe, compensations for every loss. And when to 
these are added, dhe certainty of happily meeting elsf • 
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■where those we have sorrowfully parted from here, who 
can repine. What parent but must desire to meet, io 
a better state, the children of whom she was bereft, in 
age or youth ? What mother, would one think, that is 
convinced );ier beloved children must, at some time, take 
their passage to another world, would be so hard-heart¬ 
ed as to refuse them a safe passport from tins 
And what then is such a passport? Religion. Reli- 
ipiou in heart; and religion in practice ; or, faith and 
works; and here we are brought hoibe, once more, to the 
question. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
FAITH. 


"THB008H FAITH WE ONDBESTAKD THAT THE WORLDS WlflE FRAMSU 
HV THE WORD OO OOD, SO THAT THIMOS WHICH ARE SEEN WERE NOT 
MADE OF THINGS WHICH OO APPEAR.” 


*As a perfect system of Christianity is the blending of 
morality with reveafad refigion in belief and action', so 
its princ^al features meet in. three grand theological di¬ 
visions, in which all excellence may be summed up; and 
all belief and practice Tiecessary for salvation included. 
This manner of considering the subject is here, pcrh.ips 
more advantageous than any Other form coUld he, and 
perhaps will aisef be found an easier one to mpdld again 


• It may seem presumptuous in the autlmr to endeavouT at an eisplanation of 
the religion of our church to well educated mothers; iievertheless, it must be re/ 
raembered, tliat the whole work is to be appHed to children; secondly, however 
impertinent a discourse upon ordinary subjects, which have been discussed be • 
fore, may seem, religion is one, and the only one, of which we may be interest¬ 
ed in taking a view from thejumd of ihe learned colHAmtator, asd biphop, dew l 
to that of the plain theorist- 
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into a body of phristi:<nity> and give back in sUll easier 
language to the youn,;'. 

The first theretore of theoloi'icU divisions is faith, or 
a strong and powerful belief in the truths of revealed 
religion; lyhich belief, operating w^itii intensity on the 
mind, produces r^'Ults in a regular series of worship and 
correspoDtiing uptious that we ieelto be pleasing to the 
Divuiity. 

This Divinity as we are taught, consists of three per* 
sons, which are u.dted iu one. The great and glori-* 
ous Almighty, our Maker, and as heis graciously pleased 
to allow us.ine term, t/ur Father, 

Next, the only eon of Almighty God, himself God. 
Promised to man, irom the beginning of the world, as 
the Redeemer from sin and death; a.id burn in after^ages 
unto us; crucified and taken again into heaven, wbence 
be shall return with majesty, to judge the living and the 
dead. 

Third, the Holy spirit which proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, had which is sent down upon the earnest 
petiUons of man, to nnlighteni comfort and cheer him on 
his way, to draw him from evi. paths, to the good. 

We are taught by the sacred word that these three 
form one God. This awful mystery, is difficult to be 
apprehended by confined, narrow.capacities like ours; 
but let &s for a moment consider, whether the union of 
even our own humbje body and scul, two disti.ict sub¬ 
stances forming in us one person, can be explained by 
man? How tbc Saviour is son, and yet supreme as God, 
we know not, nor is if material for us to know, but cer* 
tain we are, that Christ Jesus is also pod; fur if he 
were.not Pod,he must have been created, and all created 
beings, even the highest angels, are as much below Al¬ 
mighty as the smallest reptile is below us. But further 
is toe Saviour God, because we are commanded to wor¬ 
ship him. **At the Came of Jesus, every knee shall bow of 
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things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth ” The first and the last. Alpha and Omega, 
which was, and is, and is to come, the Almighty.” 
If the Saviour had been a creature, or one created 
how could ad things have been made by and thiough 
him, as scripture intorins U!^ they were t Has a creature 
power to createf And when tne Aimighiy declares, 
*‘Tbou siialt have no other God but n e,” how does this 
accord with the injunction dl the prophet, and of the 
apostles, that every knee in heaven and earth should 
bow at the v< ry name of Jesus, but by supposing what i( 
actually the ca-e, tliai Curist is God^ * 

The Almighty, then and Christ are God; and the' 
Holy Spirit completes the Trinity: upon this Godhead 
all our hopes are founded, andT our dependance firmly 
fixed. This is the Divinity we worship, pf the natute, 
the essence, the union of the divine persons, we poor 
worms can know nothing. All hpwever, that is essential 
to our well being, we can fully und,erstaiid,if we so please; 
and, abiding by this knowledge, we have only to (fo our 
duty in this.world, to be assured that God will bless us 
hereafter. Then may we hope to see our Maker face to 
face,and contemplate where now we only behold him as 
through a gl.iss, darkly. 

'j'his is the broad* basis of our holy religion; aAd by 
faith tliQ belief oi it is so intimately wrought into our be* 
ing, tfastt we are as Steadfastly sure.of the everlasting 
truth of the Holy Scriptures, whence ail our religious 
knowledge is ilerived, as we are, that we oifi'Seives exist 
whilst we are conscious we breathe. 

But we can, by putting the band to the ipduth, .feel 
warmth,and moist air; we can perceive with the naked 


* Ten year« sinci*. tbit urgument mi|;bt huve sef ined superflumu, and tke at* 
tempt to prove la hat ncixxly ci uld calmly deny. unnecessaiy. But we cannot 
■ow guard our sacred religion too > igoronsly, or strepgthen oUtMlves wlthm ita 
fbrtrns too closely, from attaelu of wicked men.' 
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oy(! this air, called breath, on a cold day. Breath then, 
)»oiii^ necessary to life, as we know from actual experi¬ 
ence, we believewe live,when weareconscious webreathe. 
This belief is a certainty, which faito (to apjdy the word 
on an ordinary occasion) has given us; and ii is so strong, 
that if a thousand books were to be written by the most 
subtle reasoners, or a thousand persons were to declare, 
thaf breath was not necessary to the existence of man, we 
should reject their theories as being founded on impos¬ 
sibilities. Our conviction is here built upon experience: 
upon what can be seen, or felt, every moment of the day. 

Hut a heavenly faith requires in us, the same strong, 
determined, rooted conviction and belief, in regard to 
what the scriptures have yevealed to us, which we can 
have neither seen with our own eyes, nor heard with our 
ears, as if God had appeared to every one,of us, in the 
way he did to Moses; as if He, our Sqviour, in the like¬ 
ness of man had actually performed in our sight, the ma¬ 
ny miracles recorded .by those, who really did witness 
them; nis apostles. Faith so believes: and well may; 
for let us but examine any object, small or great, in na¬ 
ture; whether a singing bird, or the heavens studded 
with thousands of stars, we shall immediately under¬ 
stand, that no being, but an inhuite one, could form 
such woqders. If, then, an infinite being there is, and 
who dares, who can doubt this ? then the term applies 
to a God, an Almigh ty, a supreme feeing, with boundless 
power; above all things; confined to no limits, and Lord 
of all. And such is,' indeed, our God. 

We know and feel, thdn, as certainly as we know*we 
exist and* breathe, that there is a God; and the instant 
that this truth is believed, admitted and fixed, we turn to 
the only volume upon earth, in which this holy Being is 
plainly, truly, afiectingly, and awfully described,through 
bis acts, his' peopje, and his promises, his fulfilment 
a2 them; his redemption of us; bis wonders, his miracles, 
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bis signs, his denunciations, his comfortings, his judg¬ 
ments, his mercy, his commands, his inspirations, and 
his revelations. We find as wc read this great mass of 
divine information, that it is recorded by men who have 
no private ends of their own to answer;, who, in general, 
argue little, and confine themselves, with simple concise¬ 
ness, to the matters of fact, which facts, whether they 
describe them many years before the period in which they 
existed, which constitutes a prophecy; or whether they 
relate them many years after they, happened, so many, 
as that the recollection of them should be almost worn 
away, which can, then, only be renewed by inspiration, 
whichsoever of these is the case, we find so wonderful a 
connexion; so complete a fulfilment; so perfect a con¬ 
sistency in every part, as no other set of writers in the 
world, upon any continued history, can offer a parallel to. 
Indeed, throughout the works of the heathens, are scat¬ 
tered passag;es which go to establish the truths recorded 
in our Holy Bible. Events which are there positively 
affirmed, as being past by, or to come, are often^ also, 
named in profane history; either as having been preserv¬ 
ed through oral tradition, or as having taken place, and, 
as we find by comparing, at the time, too, actually pre¬ 
dicted by God’s prophets, and when the inspired pen¬ 
man who predicted t^iem, bad been in the toml^of his fa¬ 
thers, one, two, four, nay, many hundred years. The 
propheefes thus wonderfully accomplished, were register¬ 
ed by other prophets at the time of fulfilment; they also 
predicting, and glorifying God. » 

Thus do the heathens often describe the same facts, 
though in a differjent and imperfect manner. Still, .the 
facts themselves, the dates, the’chief personages, the 
names slightly altered so as just to suit the genius of 
the language, and the local situations remain the same. 
But with all their boast of sibylline aid, pr visionary 
priestesses, they could not dive inti? futurity; neithe^^ 
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had they aught to assist them but their inventions, when 
a circumstance had almost faded away from memory in 
the lapse of ages. And hence the origin of many of their 
fables. They affected to despise that solitary people 
who were blessed wild the favour of/he Almiuhty; little 
did they imagine that many adinirab.e passages in their 
own niostaccredi ed writers, were one'day to be offered 
as homage to the humble and devout lawgivers and 
prophets of the Jews. 

Every well-taught female knows where to find the 
proofs of this assertion; however let us give the subject 
a moment’ti consideration. 

F^irst then. Moses gives an account with clearness and 
precision of the history of the creation; of the first man 
and woman; of ti.eir fall from innucencetosiu; of their 
children and children’s children; of Noah, of the wick- 
ediiess ol the world, and the deluge; of Abraham; of 
Joseph; of the oth r^Utriarchs and their families, two 
thousand five hundred years after the first of tliese events 
had ta&en place. 

Let us now stop a moment, and look back,, fifteen hun¬ 
dred or two thousand years, to the beginning of our own 
or any other nation. Let us not have one single book, 
papyru paper, or parchment, on which a line of writing 
even'as hieroglyphics shall appear; - nay, let every shape 
and form of character be uakn|/wn, and unth^ught of. 
Then let us reflect <what main on earth we could single 
out as capable of writing five books of genuine history 
of the nation ? 

Let Moses who was educated by the Egyptian skges 
in and about the palace, who headed an Egyptian army 
at forty years of age, and who associated but little with 
the Jews, then bondsmen and living at some distance 
from the capital: let Jiiip whilst in the house of Pharpah 
have been solicitec^to write the history of the creation, 
Lll, and deluge, with all the beautiful story of the patri- 
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archal times, would he not have been astonished and 
oonfouiuled at such a request ? Could he who actually, 
afterwards wrote the Pentateuch from the inspiration of 
God after a long communion with his Maker, and strict 
obedience during aperies of years,coukl behave marked 
down, even in hieroglyphics, two simple incidents as they 
now stand in the Old Testament? 

And if Moses, who was learned in the wisdom, such as 
it was, of Egypt, could not think himself at that time, 
equal to writing a history of two thousand five hun¬ 
dred years, how much less qualified for such,an arduouj 
task were the other Hebrews, who had been detained as 
slaves in a foreign country for a period of more than’two* 
hundred years ? During which time, the memory of their 
good forefatliers the patriarchs, and of the chief of God’s 
mercies and favours to them and their chddren was so 
enfeebled, that these people did qccasionally revolt from 
their Maker,’and with the corn hud vegetables of Egypt, 
took up also the sacrilegeous worship of the country; 
making themselves molten calves to bow down to,*fi8 the 
Eyptians lik,ewise made prostrations before the parent 
of this animal ? Who then of these Hebrews was fit to be 
the dignified historian of a nation which had degenerated 
to ignorant slaves, and in great part to idolaters? Or to be 
the instrument for making known the power, the majesty, 
the goodness of a God thrpugh his acts and mercies, 
when radny of them Had estranged themselves entirely 
from his worship and*his ways ? 

Again. Let us suppose, for an instant, tlTe Redeemer 
not ^et descended to earth, and let us with the Jews be • 
fore Isaiah’s tinfle, imagine a Saviour only, geiHEsrally 
promised. What man on earth, be be astronomer, philo¬ 
sopher, or mathematician, what man is tbdre existing, 
who with no more than human jcnowledge could decjjare 
at once the time, the place, the family^ the sufferings, the 
peeuliar treatment, and kinds of afi^onts, the passloiv 

2F 
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death, and resurrection of the Redeemer ? Yet Isaiah 
and the other prophets actually did all this several hundred 
years before he appeared. They besides even mentioned 
the minuter circumstances ofthe Saviour’s garments being 
disposed of by.lot; of his riding on a colt on which man had 
never sat, which could never have seemed a probable in¬ 
cident.* That they should look on him whom they had 
pierced; that a bone of him should not be broken ; these 
and many other incidents did the prophets foretell which 
severally and truly happened. The Redeemer was cru¬ 
cified in company with two malefactors; the soldier 
pierced his side wiUi a spear, and the Jews after looking 
upon him some time and debating whether they should 
do to him as they had done to the criminals whose 
legs they had broken, decided against it, and the sacred 
frame in an extraordinary manner was spared further 
insult. 

Or to put forth anott\fr supposition. Wlrat man of our 
own or any other natmn Is equal to the predicting the 
exacff srQ. in which this, or any other kingdom shall fall to 
ruin and decay.? Or to the declaring by what foreign 
nation it shall be overthrown, its chief cities destroyed; 
the inhabitants made captives, and carried away to a 
particular spot ? As well as under what king (mention- 
ing him I)y name) the conquest is te be made i The pro • 
phets did as much,, with regard to their own nation, even 
describing a conqqpror by the name of Cyrus, und fore¬ 
telling a multitude of events,, all of which fell out in the 
course of tkne with wonderful exactness, and tremen¬ 
dous reality. 

This divine spirit of prophecy was then, a peculiar gift 
of God. A spirit which the writers of the Bible all pos- 

* Yet our Lord did ride upon such a foal, and so entered Jerusalem amidst 
inch an assemblage of the people as, one would think, would have terrified a 
yonsg animal, unbroken to the r?in. It was not so however, for the creature 
was constrained by the same power which called it out of dust into life, to sub* 
mit with gentleness and docility; and neither the adoration and cxtaciesof the 
vast multitude, which bhrst forth in hosannas anti praises to their Saviour, nor 
Sbe spreading of branebea of trees over the road produced any atara. 
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messed, and which enabled them whether they lobked back 
upon history, and penned accounts of the past, or whether 
they looked forward and registered events to come, to 
speak boldly, decidedly and nobly; fearing no man; anx¬ 
ious for tlje favoun of none; seeking only truth, and 
speaking it unambitious of fame, in their books they 
continually apjfeal to God; and in-the sincerity of their 
devotion,and the fervour of their inspiration, their appeal 
is thrown into language so forcible and sublime, with an 
eloquence, by turns, so majestic add so affecting, as no 
uninspired writer ever attained to, of the whole pagaia 
or Christian world. * • . 

But the striking truth of these relations and predictions* 
is their grand feature, for everj tittle of their declara¬ 
tions was fulfilled. We may judge, then, of the invalu¬ 
able testimony of Moses and others, who related only the 
past. And Avhat jpleasure inust^wre-not have, in finding 
any corroboi’ating passages in pbofane writers^ which by 
the glimmering light of tradition^ ,or in the broad day of 
actual observation, were traced, and now reraaix tlfe ve¬ 
nerable mirrqrs of antiquity, and the sole pagan guides 
we possess through every known region of the habitable 
world. 


• 'CHAlPTEft XXX-VI. 

FAITHj 


'•* HOT WITHOOT MITH IT IS IMPOSSIRLB TO PI.KASR HIM; FOR HR THAT 
COMETH TO aODMDST BRLIEVK THAT HR 18, AND THAT 11E ISA REWAHDER 
or THEM THAT OILiaRNTLY SEEK HIM.'’ 


But let us for an instant, consider a fyw of ‘these events 
mentioned in the Bible, and described with.more or les^ 
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exactneas by profane writers, who for the most part, 
oeitber knew, nor had even heard of that sacred volume. 

To begin with that of the deluge: Moses says, that men 
becoming corrupt and wicked, God destroyed every per¬ 
son by a flood, except the family of Noah, whom he in¬ 
structed to make an ark, and to enter it with the male 
and female of every animal. • 

This same event has been variously represented by 
many heathen historians. Diodorus Siculus, the Greek 
historian expressly says, that in the deluge wliich hap¬ 
pened in the time of Deucalion (the name by which no 
other than Noah can be meant) almost ail flesh died. 

A^ollodorus mentione Deucalion being consigned to an 
ark, near which, upon his qutting it, he oflers up a sac¬ 
rifice to the God who delivered him. 

Apollonius Rhodius in describing this same Deucalion 
as saved from the deluge, makes him, however, a native 
of Greece. ; ■ 

Philo assures us, thatHhe Grecians call the person 
Deuctniun; but'the Chaldeans style him Noe, in whose 
time there happened the great eruption of vraters.'*' 

But Lucian gives a most particular account of the de¬ 
luge. He says, that the present race of mankind are dif- 
lerent from those who first existed; for those of the ante- 
deluvian lyorld were all swept away; that they were all 
lawless abd men of violence, and were all destroyed by a 
flood. That Deucalion and hiu family, only, were spared 
to repeople the world ; that he was Saved in an ark, which 
he and his sons and their wives entered, along withevery 
animal by pairs; that by the influence of the Deity, har¬ 
mony was preserved in this ark througheut; between the 
men and animals, all being wafted together, as long as 
the flood lasted; that upon the disappearing of the wa¬ 
ters^ Deucalion went forth from the ark and raised an 
altar to God.. 

-:- —. g. . - . 
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The next great events recorded in scripture, for which 
we may find parallels in profane writings, are the build¬ 
ing of the Tower of Babd, and the founding of the first 
empire under Nimrod. 

On the first pointy the scripture begins by saying, that 
the whole earth was of one language and of one speech; 
and as the sons or descendants of Noah were travelling 
from the east, they came to a plain, on which they dwelt 
for a time. And of a sudden, they counselled one another, 
to make bricks and mortar to build them a city and a 
tower, giving two reasons for the two resolves; first, thaj 
they might be famed in after-times, £or being the found¬ 
ers of the city; secondly, that in raising a prodigiously' 
high tower, they might have a place of refuge in case of 
another deluge. But the Almighty was displeased with 
their wicked expectations of baffling his power, and of 
resisting his decrees. He therefore struck them with the 
punishment u>f being obliged yi speak in various lan¬ 
guages, and to forget their pw’fi. ^ In consequence of the 
confusion which arose, the work was left\infinishedt The 
scripture does not so much as hint, that the buildings 
were thrown down. On this spot, uo very great while 
afterwards, we presume, we find in scripture, that Nim¬ 
rod, the mighty hunter, founded or finished the city of 
Babel, or Babylon, the beginning of his kingdom. 

Now {he profane writers variously speak of this city, 
and evefi mention the'famoUs tower., 

Callisthenes, a grdek philosopher, writes to Aristotle, 
another philosopher, that the Babylonians then reckoned 
thethselves to be, at least, 190S years standing, which 
makes their origin reach back to 115 years after the.de¬ 
luge. 

To Nimrod, the heathens give the title of Belus, or 
Saal, this word signifying Lord.. He, having beqn a 
great conqueror and mighty man, was remembered and 
worshipped among* those who kuefr of no true Go4« 
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Some, says Qaintius Curtius the Roman, ascribe the 
founding of Babylon to Semiramis; the rest to Belas. 

Now the son of Nimrod was called Ninus, and when 
Nimrod had conquered the land of Assur, who was a son 
of Shem, from his descendants, he built a great city, and 
called it, after his son Ninus, Ninevah; whence, the 
reason, perhaps, that the father and’ sdn are often con* 
founded in profane history. 

Diodorus, the Roman, sdys, that Ninus, the most an- 
tient of the Assyrian kings mentioned in history, per¬ 
formed great actions. 

With respect to tlie famous tower, there was, says 
' Herodotus, the celebrated greek historian, a tower con¬ 
secrated to Belus; at the foundation of which, it w'as a 
square of a furlong on' each side, or half a mile in the 
whole compaps. Strabo asserts that it was a furlong in 
height. It consisted of eight towers built one above the 
other, and because it decreased graduitlly to the top, 
Strabo calls the whole a pVremid. It is not only assert¬ 
ed, btfi*p-oved, that this tovj^er much exceeded in height 
the greatest of the pyramids of Egypt. It is asserted too, 
by several profane authors, that this tower was all built 
of bricks and bitumen, as the scriptures tell us the tower 
of Babel was."*^ 

That this whole temple stood till the time of Xerxes, 
and was ftien plundered and demolished, is alluded to by 
Herodotus, Strabo, and Arrihn. 

Another great event, is the residence and administra¬ 
tion of JosepYi in Egypt. 

Trogus Pompeius, an historian of the Augustan age, 
whose works are epitomized by Justin the Roman, no* 
tices great part of Joseph’s story, and says, that the fa¬ 
mous Hebrew was endowed from heaven with the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams, and a knowledge of futurity, being 

skilled in magical arts; that Joseph, by his uncommon 

— : - <• _ ___ 

^ For these and farther jiarticuiar: on (be subject, see Rollin, Assyria, vol. ii. 
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prudence, preserved Egypt from the famine, and was 
extremely caressed by the king. 

Tile scripture next says, that on the death of that Pha- 
roah, there arose up a new king which knew not Joseph, 
that he oppressed the Israelites extremely, setting over 
them task masters to afflict them with their burdens, and 
they built for (^hat) Pliaroah treasure cities, and the 
Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with ri¬ 
gour, and they made their lives bitter with hard bondage 
in mortar and in brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field, &c. ^ « 

Now Diodorus, the historian, “kpeaking of a king of 
Egypt, about this period, particularly mentions that' he 
employed in his egyptian works, only foreigners. 

The next grand event is the 'pissage of the Red Sea 
related in Scripture. 

Diodorus the heathen, thus too remarks. A tradition 
has been transmitted through ^e^ whole nation from fa¬ 
ther to son, for many ages, .tirat.once an extraordinary 
ebb dried up the sea, so that its bottom was seen.that 
a violent flow,immediately after, brought back the waters 
to their former channel. 

These are the principal events of w hich mankind would 
have but a vague notion from the heathens, however va¬ 
luable their testimony may be as corroborating that of 
the inspired writers. I will pow only notice the’eonnex- 
ions whiSh are greater' as ^e advance in the order of 
time, of one or two prophecies, and their fulfilment, and 
then detain the reader no longer from applyftig these re¬ 
marks to the design of the whole work. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

FAITH- 


“ ENttU!RB t PRAT THER OF THE FORMER AOB, ANO PREPARE THTSELF 
TO THE SEARCH OF THEIR FATHERS.” “ THERE WAS FOBND A ROLL WHERE¬ 
IN THESE TlimOS WERE RECO.RDED.’,’ IT MAT BE SOUGHT OUT IN THE 
BOOKS OF THT fathers:” “this I RECALL TO MIND.*’ 


Having alluded to the divine illumination in which the 
first Bible historian penned the past, we will consider in 
a few words, those, who were inspired to write events to 
come. ,• 

This part of the sacred^i^tory forms a principal one in 
it froiii >he nuihber of prophets whom the Almighty ap¬ 
pointed, and the extent of their predictions. Two of 
these predictions will be sufficient for our purpose; and 
the first, is, that which relates to the taking of Babylon. 

We muit all recollect that by a variety of circumstan¬ 
ces in which the disobedience, ingratitude, and sinfulness 
of man Were shewn to God, in return for his mercies, mi¬ 
racles and benefits, Ihe Jews had drawn down upon them¬ 
selves his displeasure. He therefore denounced, among 
other judgments by the mouths of his prophets, that this 
bellious people should cease to be a nation in three Score 
and five* years from the time of Hezekiah, which was 
literally accomplished W the land of Israel was overrun 
by the kings of Assyria, who severally destroyed num¬ 
bers of Israelites, and took multitudes captives away to 
Babylon the.seat of empire when Ninevah was destroyed, 
Jerusalem thus drldned of her inhabitants, being peo- 
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pled by her idolatrous conquerors. * 

The king of Israel was also transported to Babylon 
with his subjects. Sometimes he was permitted to re¬ 
turn to Jerusalem which was the case' with Manasseh; 
but Jehoiakim was detained in captivity thirty-seven 
years; and after him, his descendant became nominal 
prince only of the Jews.f 

The conquerors, as may well be supposed, possessed 
themselves of all the riches'of the vanquished places; 
and as the Temple in Jerusalem was tilled with costly 
vessels, and vast riches, the babylonian king who sacked 
the city, seized on this sacred treaiSure and transported 
the whole to Babylon. * 

And as the great prophets were often the attendants, 
and sometimes the relations of fli^ Jewish kings, we find 
a great prophet was of the captive train, and lived at¬ 
tached to his royal master’s court, in that part of Babylon 
assigned to the prisoners of r^k. This prophet was 
Daniel.J; . ^ 

These few particulars recalled to our liiinds, i>d^ne- 
cessary to go back two hundred years ; to the time in 
which Isaiah lived, and to consider the prophecy of the 
fall of Babylon ; of this very place, in which we have just 
seen a victorious monarch in the midst of grandeur, 
riches, and triumph, wsth a captive prince, the prophet of 


• TUe period for the captivity qf tlie tews in Babylon was fixed as the pnophet 
declared, at seventy years. When the people did return they were so intetniixed 
with the foreigners who had been established in tite citiRS of Pa^RStwe, that the 
Jews could no longer call themselves a nation. Rollin, vol 2 . 

t Fois alter the^ss of the authority, they still kept up Ute title, and for n great 
many ages after, in the perti about Babylon, tnere was alwaj s one of the house 
of David which by the name of The Head of the Captivity” was hcknoyvl^ed 
and honoured as a prince among that people, and had some sort of jurisdjclionas 
far as it was consistent with the government they were under, always invested 
in him. Prideapx, vol. 1 . , ,, , , 

t Daniel the last of the (bur great prophets was of the royal blood of Jndah, 
aud was carried aivay a captive to Babylon at a tender ^age, 606 betore Christ. 
He was educated in that city and became one ofUie favounicsof Nebuchndnezgar, 
Bwlhisnamp wasclianged to Beltesbazzar. So rapid was bis progresd in the 
sciences and the language,of Chaldei^ and so great bis wisdom that the king en¬ 
trusted him with the government of Babylon 

2 <i 
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God, asd a captive people, whose proud spirit groaned 
under the yoke of their pagan tyrants. 

And here we must recollect that other prophets, as well 
as Isaiah, have mentioned the captivity of the Jews, and 
the destruction of Babylon, along with that of the tyrants 
who governed it. But Isaiah was enabled by particular 
illumination from heaven, to relate many circumstances 
which were in the end, most exactly fulfilled. 

And these nations, says Jeremiah, shall serve the king 
of Babylon seventy years. 

Isaiah says, make bright thearrows; gather the shields. 
The Lord hath raised up the spirit of the king of the 
M(:des, for his device is against Babylon to destroy it, 
because it is the vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance 
of his temple. 

Howl ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand ? A day 
cruel both with wrath and fierce anger to lay the land 
desolate. Behold, I will punish the king of Babylon, and 
his laud. Behold, 1 wiikstir up the Medes against them 
whc-rbgll not regard silver, and as for gold they shall not 
delight in it. O daughter of Babylon who art to be de> 
stroyed, happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou 
hast served us. Happy shall he be, that taketh thy chil¬ 
dren and da^heth them against the stones. 

The city named :—And Babylon, the glory of king¬ 
doms, dnd the beauty of the Chaldee's excellency, shall 
be, as when God ^overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It 
shall never be inhabited; neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation^io generation; neither shalltheArabian pitch 
tent there; neither shall the shepherds make their fold 
there, but wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and 
their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there; and the 
wild beasts of thd island shallcryin their desolate houses, 
aiM dragony in their pleasant palaces. 1 will also make 
,k a possession fot;. the bittern and pools of water; and I 
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will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the 
Lord of hosts. 

Name of the conqueror predicted 200 years before he 
was born: —Thus saith the.Lord to his anointed; to Cy¬ 
rus, whose right hand I have bolden to subdue nations 
before him; and l wiill loose the loins of kings, to open 
before him thetT^o leaved gates, and.the gates shail not 
be shut, 1 will go before thee and make the crooked 
places straight. I will breal^ in pieces the gates of brass 
and cut in sunder the bars of iron. And 1 will give thee 
the treasures of darkness and hidden riches of secret 
places, that thou mayst know thajt 1 the Lord, whicif 
call thee by thy name, am the-God of.Israel. 'For Jacob, 
my servant's sake and Israel mine elect 1 have seen called 
thee by thy name, I have surnamed thee, though thou 
bast not known me. 

Thenwmer&us army: —Ibear already,crie^thepropbet, 
the noise of ,a muKitude in the, fountains, like as of a 
great people; a tumultuous apj/te bf the kingdoms of na¬ 
tions gathered together. Tlie Lbrd of Hosts mi^j|ereth 
the hosts of the battle ; they come from a far^country, 
from the end*of heaven. -It is even the Lord, (1 behold) 
and the weapons of his indignation to destroy the whole, 
land. A grievous vision is declared unto me. (The im¬ 
pious Balthazar, king of Babylon, continues to act im¬ 
piously,) the treacherous dealer dealeth treacjherously, 
and the spoiler spoileUi. Qji up O Elam, (thou prince of 
Persia,) besiege O Media; all the sighing which she was 
the cause of, have I made to cease. . 

The city shall be attached after a very extraordinary 
manner: —I havQ laid a snare for thee, and thqu art alec 
taken, O Babylon, and thou wast not awur^, evil shall 
come upon thee; thou shalt not know from whence it ris- 
eth. O thou that dwellest upon many waters, (the river 
Euphrates!) ^ up sba hnd make her spfiug>; 

dry; a draught is upon her waters aipl th.'y'shall be dried 
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up, the passaged are stopped, and the reeds they have 
burnt with fire. 

ake shall be ttikm in the niff ht time, saitk the prophet, 
on a day of feasting: —In her heat 1 will make their 
feasts, and I will make them drunken that they may re¬ 
joice, and sleep a perpetual sleep and not wake, saitli the 
Lord. I have laid a snare for thee, I will dry up her 
sea; 1 will make drunk her priuees. 

The king shall be seiked with terror. —My loins arc 
filled with pain; papgs have taken hold upon me, as the 
pangs of a woman that travaileth; I was bowed down at 
the hearing of it; I was dismayed at the seeing of it; my 
heart panted, fearfulness affrighted me; the night of my 
pleasure, hath he turnedinto fear unto me. Then, (con¬ 
tinues the scripture by Daniel, who relates what he saw, 
and what Isaiah described 200 years before,) the king’s 
countenance was changed, aad his thoughts troubled him, 
so that the joints of his loins were lodsed, and his knees 
smote one against anoth^’v, 

Ihpffollow hieorders of the king, and the exhortations 
of the queen-mother Prepare the table; watch in the 
watch-tower; eat, drink. Let not thy thoughts trouble 
thee, nor let thy countenance be changed. 

And thus, too, the Almighty: —Arise ye princes, and 
anoint the shield. But thou, (the king of Babylon) art 
cast out of thy grave, like an abominable branch. Thou 
shalt not be joined with them (thy ancestors) In burial, 
because thou hast destroyed thy land and slain thy peo¬ 
ple. Prepare slaughter for his children, for the iniquity 
of their fathers, that they do not rise nor possess' the 
land. F,or 1 will rise up against them,>saith the Lord of 
hosts, and cut off from'Babylon the name and remnant, 
and son and nephew, saith the Lord. 

This grand prophecy is given by several of God’s own 
ser'^’ants, but Isaiah is the chief describer of the Cvil 
which is to fall on Pabylon and her impious king; and he 
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not only describes the ruin of the holy city, but the cap¬ 
tivity of its inhabitants, the country to which they will 
be transported, and the conqueror who will, at last, break 
their chains. He gives the identical name of this con- 
quetor, and even mentions the people whom he should 
govern. 

But it is time do look foC the accomplishment of this 
famous prophecy, not in the Bible, where its fulfilment 
is exactly related by Daniel,* who was an eye witness to 
the whole, but, (and in pursuance of the plan here adop¬ 
ted,) in the profane writers, whose history is,considered 
to be as well attested, as any relation of eveqts and oc¬ 
currences in the whole circle of knowledge, and wfeose’ 
corroboration of those facts, predicted by Jewish pro¬ 
phets, and then related by h*eathens as well as Jews, 
in the most positive terms, cannot fail to st/ike a reflec¬ 
ting mind with very extraordinary force. 

Herodotus a writer of great^^iquity and credit, who 
flourished before Christ, atifl pfter him, Xenophon,* 
both describe the taking of Babylon. They <s^^hat 
Cyrus having overthrown Belshazzar in battle, shut him 
up in Babylon and there beseiged him. But the siege 
proved a diflicult work: for the walls were high and im¬ 
pregnable, the number of men within to defend them 
very great, and they were fully furnished with provisions 
for twen/y years. Wherefore the inhabitants ’thinking 
themseli^es secure in tlieir w&lls and their stores, looked on 
the taking of the city by a siege, as an impracficable 
tfiing, and therefore from the top of their wfllls scoffed at 
Cyrtis, and derided him for every thing he did towards 
it. However he went on with the attempt,, dnd tried 
during two years various plans, which are described in 
these historians, without effecting any thing; when be at 
length ligated on a stratagem, \yhich, with little difSciilty 
made him master of the place. For, understanding that 
'Rollin, vol.2, PtldMttx, voL 1. 
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a sreat annual festival was to-be kept at Babylon on a 
day app o.icniiig, and (bat it was usual for the babyloiii- 
ans oil that solemnity, to spend the whole night in revel¬ 
ling, dm ikenivess,nnd all manner of disorders, bethought 
tiiis a prup -r lime to surprise them; and to this effect, 
he laid (he fol.oning plan. He sent up a party of his 
men to tlie iiead of tlie canal, leading to the great lake, 
^^i;h order'., at a time set, to break down the great bank 
or da II which was between >he river and that canal, and 
to turn the whole current that way into the lake * In 
the iuierim, getting all his forces together, he posted one 
jtari of them at the uLvce where the riverran into the city, 
aiid'the other wh 're it came out, with orders to enter the 
city that night, by the channel of the river, as soon as 
they should find it fordable. And then, towards the 
evening he opened the head of the trenches on both sides 
the river, above the city, to let the water of it run into 
them. And by this means, and the opening of the great 
dam, the river was sodrlti'i.-d that by the middle of the 
nigUt^Viiiiing tlfhn in a manner empty, both parties, ac- 
con.ing to their orders, entered the channel; and find¬ 
ing the gates leading down to the river which used on 
all other nights to be shut, then all left open, through the 
neglect and disorder of that time of rioting; they ascend¬ 
ed tiirough them into the city; and both parties being 
met at (life palace as hatl been concerteil between them, 
they there surprised the guards, and slew them nil. And 
win n on the noise, some that were within, opened the 
gales to know what it iiieaiit, they rusticd in upon theta 
an < took t..c palace, vvnere finding the king with his 
sword drawn, at the head of those who were at hand to 


•Til'S Uke WHS one of the most rrod g'OU'. works of Babylon; it was made, or 
flu 'lip'l j>> iti** Queen N'tocris. motlirr of the wieked Belshassar, and wasea- 

E ic'o IS eii 'iigli in receive‘the vas, waier.s of the -ver Euphrates, whilst the 
I iksof I'lai -iver were buadine i uBibylon. These hanks were carried fifteen 
miles ilirnu'ii llieein-. iuuj five mil's above and beiow it; they we e constructed 
Oi br>e an; b'l ime ■ and '--re cirriel from die ottom of the river (o the top; 
tiv* waits being 01 U.e sulidi^ and thickness of tiiose'of the city. Prideaar, vol .!. 
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assist him, they slew him valiantly fishtinjf for his life, 
and all those that were with him. After this, proclama* 
tioti being made of life and safety to all such as should 
bring in their arms, and of death to alt that should refuse 
so to do, all quietly yielded to the conquerors, and Cy¬ 
rus without any further resistance became master of the 
place. 

Such is a sketch of the account given by the mostce* 
lebrated heathen writers of antiquity. And it exactly 
agrees with that of scripture; for we there read, that 
Belshazzar made a great feast for a thousand of his lords, 
his wives, and concubines aitd thivt in that v^ry night he 
was slain, and Darius the Medc, that is, Cyaxeres the, 
uncle of Cyrus took the kingdom;* for to him, Cyrus 
gave the title of all his conquests as long as he lived. In 
this feast Belshazzar commanded the gold and silver ves¬ 
sels which had been pillaged from the tem[fle of Jerusa¬ 
lem, to be hrouglit into the bahqueting-housc, and he 
and his company drank out ql>^tllem. And hi the midst 
of the impious feast, the Almighty' shewkd his disj^^snre 
by sending a hand which wrote on the wall, characters, 
that none could explain. Whereupon the queen mother, 
a woman the pagans represent as of very extraordinary 
abilities, went to the king and told him of Daniel the 
prophet, whom slic.knew to be eminently skilful in ex¬ 
pounding mysteries. The prophet was sent fer, and lie 
declared the meaning of th’e writing was, that for his 
wicked deeds, and profanation of God’s sacred vessels, 
the sentence of God was denounced agaiqgt him. That 
his*kingdom was taken from him,and . iven to the Medes 
and Persians. . It seems to have been immediately after 
this, that the palace was taken, &nd the king’slain. The 
first thing the conquerors did afterwards, was to thank 

* Cyrus allowed (lis uncle Cyaxeres as long as l\c lUed a joint title withli'ni in 
the empire, although it was all gained by his own valour; afid, out of deference, 
put bis uncle’s name first., Prideaux. 
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the Gods for haviDg, at last, punished that impious king. 
These words are Xenophon’s and are very remarkable. 

So far was this prophecy fulfilled: but not entirely so, 
until the total ruin and destruction of Babylon were ef. 
fected. Babylon, say the sacred writers, shall be utter« 
ly destroyed, as the criminal cities of Sodom and Gomo> 
rah formerly were. 

In the first place, Babylon ceased to be a royal eity; the 
kings of Persia preferring any other for their place of re> 
sidence, and did thepselves destroy good part ef Baby¬ 
lon. 

Strabo and Pliny inform us, that the Macedonians who 
.succeeded the Persians, did not only entirely neglect it, 
but built a city (Seleucia) in the neighbourhood, on pur¬ 
pose to draw away its‘inhabitants, and cause it to be 
deserted. 

The new kings of Persia who afterwards became mas¬ 
ters of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, by building 
Ctesiphon which carried^^way nil the remainder of the 
inh^t^ts. 6 

Ninetj^ six years before Christ, she was so totally for¬ 
saken, that nothing of her was left but the walls, which 
condition, is at that time noticed by Pausanias, in his 
remarks upon Greece. 

The kings of Persia finding the place deserted, made 
a park of jt, in which they kept wild beasts for hunting. 
Thus did it become, as the prophet,had foretold,^a dwel¬ 
ling place for ravenous beasts that gire enemies to man, 
and for timorous animals that flee before him. - 

At length the walls fell down, and were never repair¬ 
ed ; the animals kept for the pleasure of the persian kings, 
fled the place. Serpents and scorpions remained, so that 
it became a dreadful spot for persons th»t should have th« 
curiosity to visit, or search after its antiquities. The 
Euphrates that used to run through the city, having no 
longer a full channe^, took its course, another way; so 
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that in the time of Theodoret, there was but a Tcry little 
stream of water left, which ran across the ruins, and hav* 
ing no free passage, degenerated, of necessity, into a 
marsh. 

Alexander the Great, designing to fix the seat of his 
empire at Babylon, projected the bringing back the Eu« 
phrates into its former channel; and actually set his men 
to work. But the Almighty, who watched over the ful¬ 
filling of his prophecy, and who had declared that he 
would destroy even to the very remains and footsteps of 
Babylon, defeated this enterprise by the death of Alex¬ 
ander, which happened soon.after.^ Thus was Babylon" 
converted into an inaccessible pool, 'which covered the 
very place where that impious city had stood, as Xsaiah 
had foretold, “1 will make it ppojs of water.” 

By means of all these changes, Babylon became an ut¬ 
ter desert, and all the country round fell into the same 
state of desolation and horror; so<that the most able geo¬ 
graphers, at this day, cannot 4*‘tnrmiae the pjace where 
it stood. And thus did God bring to pe|^s, what He on¬ 
ly, could foretel through the mouth of those nifa'iilf ho 
himself inspired. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
FAITH. 


“ T«I» THINO -WA* NOT DONE IN A COBNSB.” “ FOB THE FROFIIBeV OANB 
NOT IN OLD TIME BT THB WILL OF MAlf: BCT HOLT MEN OF OOD STAKE 
AS THRT WERE MOVEn BY THE HOLY GHOST.'’ “ WHAT GOD JIATB IHEW* 
XD, am HATH BO FOI.FU.LBD.^’ , ' • 


Okb more prophecy with its perfect accomplishment, I 
must be permitted briefly to advert to; and will |lieB 
haotan to the application of these truths. 

3 H 
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Ft is the prediction of a Redeemer ; which prediction 
and accomplishment, in vital importance, outweigpbs all 
events that ever hap^jened among mankind. 

The prmniBe of One who should triumph over Satan, 
and redeem all born of woman, came first from God him¬ 
self to Adam and Eve. ' 

The same promise was renewed to Abraham for his 
posterity, by the Almighty. 

To Jacob an angel spoke, and mentioned the tribe of 
J udah from which this promised One was to proceed. 

To David, were the family and lineage of the Re* 
deemer revealed, and, declared to be from his own race. 

Isaiah Was given to shew, that his birth should be mi¬ 
raculous, and his mother a virgin; and that his death 
should be for the redemption of mankind. 

The propbet Micah next predicted the birthplace of 
this illustrimis visitor. Thus when king Herod called a 
sanhedrim, ur coun8el,*on the appearance of the wisemen 
from the east, he demanded where the Messiah was to be 
bo|^, and they immediately replied, in Bethlehem, ac • 
cording 'to tbeprophet. 

Daniel declared when the precise time of his suffering 
should be. 

Haggai, Zechariab, and Malachi foretold that all these 
events should be accomplished before the destruction of 
the seco;id temple. 

Now of these few prophecies relating to a^Saviour, 
which are selected of the many, scattered up and down 
the Old Testament the first, was given, fourthousard 
years before the fulfilment, or appearance of the person 
foretold. 

The seeond, to Absaham, was nearly two thousand 
years, before that period. 

The next to Jacob, was above seventeen hundred 
years before Christ. - 

• David was insnired to mention Christ above a thou- 
i>and years before his birth. 
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•Afieali’» prophecy was given seven hundred years pre¬ 
vious to the event. 

Isaiah’s prophecy, one so full and perfect in relation 
to the promised Redeemer, that the writer is called the 
Evangelical Prophet, was delivered eight hundred years 
before that’ Redeemer appeared. 

The prediction of Daniel above five hundred years be¬ 
fore the Messiah. 

And Malachi, the last of the prophets, above four hun 
dred years before the coming of our Lord. 

Now the right way in considering'the perfect fulfilment 
of these prophecies, is not to forn\ our judgment by se-" 
parate and particular passages, but 6y the connexion of ^ 
the whole; by the exact coinoidenoe and entire agree¬ 
ment of all the proplmcies which at several times denoted 
the Messiah, brought into one point and laid together. 

In order to do this, we must first search tlie-evangelists. 

These evangelists are four men who were followers of 
or believers in, this Redeemer,Ao4ong promised. They 
severally undertake to write’fiis life.; at Jeast the princi¬ 
pal passages of it. They begin by declaring uOn, *fhe 
promised Redeemer, Christ, and Lord, That his mother 
was a virgin of the royal house of David; that his birth 
was attended with signs in the heavens; that he was from 
jealousy, persecuted by Herod in his infancy, and that 
children were slain, in the hope of destroying him also; 
that his wisdom was astomisbing in his tender years; that 
he had a forerunner,» holy man,cdled John the Baptist, 
who baptized him with water; that when he came to the 
ministry, he began to work every sort of mfracle, and to 
preach the word of truth to all who would hear; that he 
was persecuted by the Jews; that he appointed twelve 
disciple^, and afterwards seventy, whom he instroicted 
in the finest lessons of piety and virtue; that lie was at 
length betrayed by one of the twelve, and carried before 
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Pontius Pilate, a Roman governor, who unwillingly con¬ 
demned him to be crucified; that he was insulted, buf- 
fetted,and nailed to the cross; thatlm expired on it alter 
several hours of suffering ; that great prodigies attended 
his death; that he was wounded with a soldier’s spear 
in the side, and then taken down froth the cross, and en¬ 
tombed in a new stone sepulchre, which sepulchre was 
guarded by a band of sixty soldiers, having for its secu¬ 
rity an immense block of stone,for a door at theentrance; 
that on the tliird day, as the Saviour had foretold, he 
actually rose from the dead, walked out of the tomb, and 
was seen by many in the course of forty days; at the end 
. of which period he ascended up into heaven, and a short 
time afterwards sent down the Holy Ghost upon his apos¬ 
tle's and disciples, by which gift, they were enabled to 
preach the gospel in all tongues, and to work miracles in 
the name of*Jesus« ' ' 

All this we learn from the evangeliiAs, and as we hope 
for everlasting salvatfoij*,,so do we believe; so did our 
anc£SH;rs believe; anfl'so did those primitive Christians 
also believe, who in ten long persecutions * under bea- 


• Before the Roman empire was converted tochristianity, there are commonly 
rMkoned ten general persecutions: tbefirstinlhe reign ol Nero, a. d. 64; the second 
iathatof Domitian, 96; the third under Trajan, 100; the fourth under Anto¬ 
ninus, 166; the fifth under Sererus 19T; the sixth under Maximius, 236; the 
seventh under Decius, 249; the eieiith under Valerian, 267; the ninth under Au- 
relian, 274; pnd the tenth under the reign of Diocletian, 303; till at length, Chris¬ 
tianity came to be establislied by human laws. Stackhouse, vol. 6.^ 

Tacitus tells us, that in these persecutions, several were at first raized, who 
made profession of this new leligion; and their confession, infinite numbers of 
others were detected and executed; and in the mafaner of their execution were 
treated with all ttie instanees of scorn and barbarity Some of them were wrapt 
up in the skins of laild beasts, and worried and devoured by dogs. Others were 
crucified, and others burnt alive in paper coats, dipped in pitch, waxandptber 
combustible matters, tliat when day 'ight failed they might serve for torches and 
illuminations in the night. 

Thu doctrines, however, of Christianity continued to spread, and converts to be 
multiplied, notwithstanding that ill the states of the world, for three hundred 
years were combined against the propagation of them. 

Justin Martyr, who lived in the first age of Christianity, informs us in his di»- 
logue withTrjpho, the Jew, that there was no nation in the known world whera 
some did not pray to God in the name of Jesus Christ. And Pliny a heathen wri¬ 
ter in <he rei^ of Trajan, not even seventy years after the resurrection, in a letter 
to the emperor, declares, that Christianity had so far prevailed in Bitbynia, where 
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then princes, or scepticalJews, poured out their blood, 
and suffered every torture that rage could infliot, or the 
cruellest malice devise, rather than renounce a faith on 
which every hope depends. But let us enquire if none but 
the evangelists have borne testimony to these wonderful 
events ? Events which as it should appear must have agi« 
tated whole provipces in their importance and conse¬ 
quences. 

This it is now our business to answer. And in order 
to do so, let us pretend, for argume/it’s sake, to look on 
the subject with an eye of doubt. Let us not think it. 
enough that the testimony tff those most interested in 
propagating their doctrines, should be alone‘relied v)n. 
What though we have a genuine authenticated history of 
one man, not written by one man, but by four, with a 
large mass of collateral evidence; that this mass of evi¬ 
dence, direct atnd otherwise, have been recefyed in great 
part from the,very time of the events it goes to prove, 
down to the present day by,Ih*e fearued, thef wise, the 
great, and the powerful of the Christian 4vorld; tjie* .all 
the rage of malice, the keenness of satire, the force 
of talent, the ingenuity of criticism, and the labour 
of research have been employed in different ages, and 
exerted to bear down the testimony of this volume, by the 
heathen world, and yet that its value, its genuine worth 
and excellence should be seen to rise higher under every 
attack. What though 4his assertion foe supported by the 
fullest proof, and we should admit that the four men 
aMuded to, were, in their acts, supported«and assisted 
by the power of God, Father apd Son, as in their words 
and doctrines they were enlightened and instsuctec} by 
the Holy Spirit proceeding from’both:— 

And let us, for a moment, not choose to consider it 
sufficient that one of the greatest enemies of the cbris- 

he was governor, that the temples of the Gods were almost dpsolated, their sa- 
c™. rites a long time intermitted, and there were very few that would buy any 
sacrifices, not witlistandingCTtat severties were iofliwra upva cliristiftOS of ev«y 
rank, sm, and age. Seed’s Sermons, voL i. 
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tians, who pu< himself forward in the cruel persecution 
of tlieni by the Jews, who not only poured forth threats 
of slaughter and vengeance, but witii all the furious zeal 
of deadly hate, pursued and arrested, wherever he could 
find tiiem, and even assisted in the massacre; let it not 
be thou(!;ht siidicient that this man, *in the midst of such 
a career, was stoi)pe<l; received a su,dden check from 
some hiitden or apparent cause, and from a cruel enemy 
and opposer, became a cui{.vert; a believer, a mostillus* 
trious teacher of the doctrine, and at length suffered, a 
martyr to the faith. And even though the man relate his 
own story,' the enormities of his youth, and the repent- 
anoe and labours of his age, yet let us not hold his testi¬ 
mony more valid, or more satisfactory, since, at the time 
Christ appeared, all nations were unbelievers, and all 
adults who became Christians must have been converts, 
though less*distinguislied than St. Paul of whom we are 
speaking. ' , • ^ 

But what if a numbdr df .writers contemporary, or near¬ 
ly ^.^ith tlie arpostk'h'and martyrs, who lived, even con¬ 
versed with some of them, what it they should attest the 
miracles done by these apostles and disciples, as proofs 
of their truth; should describe their holy manner of liv¬ 
ing, their patience, meekness, sufferings, and forbearance; 
should themselves quote the evange)ists, and the acts and 
epistles »f the apostles, as the genuine and Holy Testa¬ 
ment of our Lord and Saviour, which he sealed* with his 
blood; and should afterwards add*.the cruel persecution 
and martyrdqpa of these men ? It matters not, we replys; 
still are they but Christians who relate their own story, 

* St Ign^Ua'is IS said to liave convened familierly witli the apostles. He says 
he lids recourse to the gospel as t« the flesh of Jesus Christ. And further; it be¬ 
comes us to attend to the prophets, but especially to the gospel, in whkh the 
pass on has been shewn to us, and tlie resurrection perfectu. Polycarp was not 
only actiia ly instructed by the apostles, but by them constituted bishop. Of the 
eburcb of Smyrna; be says, “ I trust ye are well versed in the holy scriptures, 
and iqtbese it is said, Be ye angry and sin not; snd let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath; ” wnieb we know is a'verse to be found in the new Testament, on¬ 
ly; thereby giving the name, holy scriptures, to both parts of the Bible. 
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and point to the accomplishment of the grand prophecies 
in the Old Testament. We would ask w! ether any pa¬ 
gan writer, the enemy of Christianity, can bear us out in 
the relation of miracles and facts, or persons, upon which 
our religion rests i If those things were not, as the Chris¬ 
tians say, done in a corner, surely the opposers of their 
belief, must have seen and known, or, at least, have 
beard of some; and surely so famous an imposture, if 
imposture it be, would at any rate, hare been noticed 
in the history of those days ? 

It is to be presumed, that many works written before 
and after the Redeemer made his ^appearance on earth, 
are lost to us for ever ; either in the'pillage of the b.ar- 
barians who sacked the towns and destroyed the monu¬ 
ments of art and learning in every chief city of the Ro¬ 
man empire which at one time included great partof the 
known world,‘or in the ignorance which every where 
prevailed, and the consequent disregard of literary pro' 
perty, in the dark ages.'*' * • * 

Yet, whether or not, somi books are,lost whiclb refer 
to the Saviour or attest the wonders wrought by him, is 
immaterial, as we happen to possess a few precious pas¬ 
sages in profane history, which relate more, or less to 
the subject under consideration. 

The expectations of a glorious person. In the first place, 
the time of the prophecy mentioned by Daniel jieing ar¬ 
rived, i( appears, thfit th^’whole Jewish ^and heathen 
- - - ■ ■■ -- - » - - — 

* Every one knows of the destruction of the Alexandrian Library, which was 
ssdd to contain 500,000 books. 

Petrarch in IS discovered a valuable and long lost work^f Cicero on parch¬ 
ment mrhieh his shoamaker was cutting up for measures; he purchased, lent and 
again lost it; the work has never been recotfcred. 

Paplas was contempownr with these writers, and conversant wUh the imme¬ 
diate diKlpies of the apostles, he expressly as<;fibes the gospels of St Matthew, 
and St Mark to their respective authors, and establishes the genuineness of the 
Orst epistle of Peter, and the first of John. 

Clemens at Rome, Bartrobus at Cyprus, Ignatius in Syria, Polyearp at Smyr¬ 
na, and Papias at Hierapolis in Pbryina own all tlie books of the New Testament 
to be genuine, by shewing the most dfstlnguished regard to them; by often quoting 
them, and often alluding to them: An hoiibur (hey do no other Writings, ex- 
cept those of the OM Testament. Seed.vol.it. 
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world expected a Messiali, or some great personage on 
earth. 

Virgil the Roman po^, who lived in the time of Au« 
gustus Caesar, is supposed in his fourth eclogue to de* 
scribe the blessings of the government and age of some 
great person, who was, or should be^born abo'iittlus time; 
and some suppose he borrowed this sense from some aa> 
cient books of the prophetesses who were called sibyls. 

Suetonius tells us in the life of Augustus Coesar, that 
there was one Julius Marathus declared, that nature was 
about to bring forth a king for the people of Rome. He 
says, also', in the lifQ of V<espasian, that there had pre> 
vaUed over all the eastern part of the world, a constant 
opinion, that about that time, there should come out of 
Judea those who should«obtain the empire of the world. 

Tacitus,another Roman historian, says the same thing, 
and that it Vas contained in the ancient books of the 
Jewish priests, so that both Jews, and Gentiles, expect* 
ed now some g1oriou£^p^son to arise in the world. * 

Augustus Cmsar ars Poniifex, or high priest, examin¬ 
ed the sibylline prophecies; and those he discovered to 
be spurious books, he condemned to the flames. In the 
others, it is generally supposed he saw a greater prince 
was foretold, to whom all the world should pay adoration; 
upon which he refused the title of Lord, which the peo¬ 
ple unaviinously ofiered him. And this gave sanction to 
the relation ofSuidas, viz. that Augustus sendj^ng to the 
Pythian oracle, to inquire who shpuld succeed him, was 
answered by^the demon, That an Hebrew child Lordiof 
the Gods, had commanded him to return to bell and. that 
no further answer was to be expected. Whereupon Au¬ 
gustus erected an altar in the capitol, Primogenito Dei, 
to the First-born of God.t 

I y » , n i l. . I lll■,ll l .. . ' 

• Dr. Wata. 

t Tbat tbesesibjrlline propbteies'are eenuine, is disputed. However, io answer 
to this, it is to be observed, that long before the times of Christianity, there were 
estaot among the heathens| several oracles, or predictions of future events ascrib- 
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Hit birth attend£dwith signs in the heavens: —The ap¬ 
pearance of a wonderful star at the time of the Saviour’s 
nativity, is mentioned by Pliny in his natural history^ 
under the name of a brighten net. 

Josephus also tells us, that the Jews had expectations 
of a great king risin^from among them, who should have 
the empire of the.whole world; and this was the true 
cause which then excited them to that war with the Ro¬ 
mans, in which the city and tprople were destroyed. 

The new star, or body of light w)iich upon our Savi¬ 
our’s birth conducted the wise men to him is acknow- » 
ledged by the heathen Julian^ though he would gladly 
ascribe it to natural causes. 

Children mere slaughtered bg Herod: —Dion, the Ro¬ 
man, in his life of Octavius Cssar, records the murder 
of the babes at Bethlehem. 

Macrobius, U heathen author, says, Herod the king 
ordered tobejslainin Syria (wh\cli in roman authors is 
frequently set for Judea) so^e children that vtere under 
two years old. ’ ’ • . 

He had a forerunner^ a holy man, named John the 
Baptist :— Josephus, an enemy to Christianity, thus ex¬ 
presses himself: 

An opinion generally prevailed among the Jews, that 
the defeat of Herod’s^irmy was a judgment upon him for 
the barbarous murder of John, surnamed the •Baptist. 
That truly excellent man had not committed any crime. 
His custom was to exhort the Jews to the love and prac¬ 
tice of every virtue; recommending thfipi, to regulate 
their* lives by the rules of piety^ and justice; urging the 
necessity of regeneration by baptism, and a pew life. 

On entering upon his ministryJesus Christ preaches 
the word of truth, and works miracles in confirmation ef 
his divinity: —We no where see, in any heathen writer, a 

«d to otw or naore of tlieie p>o|ihete^9es 'irho-wm s« yled sibj-a*. Shekhoas*, ». 

Julius Maratbus says, nature was alout to bring foitb a I 0 » tbM ihoald be tb« 
kingof tile Romans. PridigaSuc. V 

3 i 
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denial of the facts so well established, of Christ’s mira - 
cles. We have, indeed, some remains of Celsus, Hiero- 
cles, Porphyi’y and Julian declared enemies to Christiani¬ 
ty. But what they alledge does not amount to a denial 
of the facts: so far are they from that, that they ascribe 
the miracles of our Saviour to magic. 

The Jews in the Talmud, in acknowledging the mira¬ 
cles, make them to be wrought through a correspondence 
or intercourse with the devil. 

Josephus above quoted, gives this famous testimony. 

About this time a person named Jesus, attracted 
universal notice, he was a nQian of consummate wisdom, 
if Hbe not improper lO call him a man. He was eminently 
'distinguished for his extraordinary power of working mi¬ 
racles ; and those who qfeye anxious in the discovery of 
truth resorted to him in vast numbers, both of Jews and 
gentiles' Pontius Pilate delivered him up to suffer upon 
the cross: but those who originally adhered to him dis¬ 
dained to ajjtandon his cause, when he was under adver¬ 
sity. Agreeable to the predictions of several celebrated 
prophets, he was seen alive on the third day after his 
crucifixion. He performed many marvellous acts, and 
at this day there is a numerous sect of people called 
Christians who acknowledge him as their chief.t 

That our Lord was a prophet, Phlegon, who was the 
emperor Adrian’s freedman acknowledges; and in his 
history has related several events wMch he foreto|J. 

He mas betrayed and taken before Pontius Pilate the 
Poman governor, who^unmiUingly condemned him to be. 
crucified. —Th’e unbeliever Josephus, as we have j,ust 
seen, alludes to Pontius Pilate, of whose cruel govern¬ 
ment he innkes large mention to the Jews. This 
Pontius Pilate in making reports to his emperor at 
Rome, gave to Tibejrius an account of our Saviour’s pas¬ 
sion qnd resurrection, .of Jtbe miracles which were per- 
• Seed, vol. 2. 


t Book,l8. 
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formed by him and by others in his name; of the multi¬ 
tude of his followers which daily encreased; aud of the 
opinion which generally prevailed, that he was a God. 
Whereifpon Tiberius made a report of tlie whole matter 
to the senate, and proposed to them that Christ might 
be admitted into the number of their gods. 

Tacitus in describing the tortures inflicted by Nero on 
the Christians, says. They derived their name and ori¬ 
gin from Christ, who in thejreign of Tiberius had suf¬ 
fered death by the sentence of tbf procurator Pontius 
Pilate. 

The Jews, says Dr. DoddAdge, in.some of their earli¬ 
est writings since those times, call Jesus by the ignomi- 
ous names of “ the man who was hanged or crucified,” 
and his followers “theservanW df the crucified person.” 
And Lucian rallies them for deserting the pompous train 
of the heathefi deities to worship one whom lie impiously 
calls a crucifi.ed infpostor. 

Spartiau also assures us ^hat tfie emperor‘Alexander 
Severus entertained such high th’oughts'of Christ, that 
he would have admitted him into the number of his dei¬ 
ties, and liave built a temple to him, had not his pagan 
subjects vigourously opposed it. 

And Porphyry, he continues, though an inveterate e> 
nemy to Christianity,, not only allowed there was such 
a person, but honoured him^ as a most wise tfnd pious 
man approved by the Gods) and tal^en up into heaven 
for his distinguished virtues. 

'Prodigies attended tJte death of Chstisi: —The holy 
scripture declares, that there w^is darkness over the land, 
while the Saviour hung on the cross during the spaije of 
three hours. * 

When the Saviour expired, there immediately hap¬ 
pened a terrible earthquake, which convulsion of nature, 
dbout the same time is mentioned by three, heathen wri¬ 
ters Dion, Pliny, and Suetonius.« 

• Stackhouse, vol. v. 
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Thallus, a greek historian, in liis third book, speaks 
of the darkness that accompanied our Saviour’s death, 
and which he, like Phlegon, calls an eclipse. 

Tertullian, and the primitive Christians appeal to these 
two writers, and also to the Roman archives, where the 
account that Pilate sent to Tiberius of the miracles which 
happened at our Lord’s passion was deposited, for the 
truth of this prodigious darkness. 

Phlegon the famous astronomer under the pagan em> 
peror Trajan, affirms, that in the 202 Olympiad (which is 
supposed to be that* of the death of Christ) there was 
such a totaj eclipse of the sun, at noon day, that the 
stars were.plainly t*o be seen. 

f'rom Suidas, the Christian writer, Origen cites Dio* 
nysius the areopagite, then at Heliopolis in Egypt, ex¬ 
pressing himself to his friend upon this surprising pheno¬ 
menon ** either that the author of nature suffiered, or that 
he was sympathising with some, whotjjd.” This confes¬ 
sion of Dionysius was .made before his conversion. 

The rending of the yail'of the temple, which is des¬ 
cribed'by the evangelists to have been of itself torn a- 
sunder, is testified also to have been rent, by the Jewish 
historian. 

He rose again from the dead :—This has been already 
testified by Josephus, who says, that, agreeable to the 
predictions of several celebrated ‘prophets, he, Jesus 
Christ, was seen alive on the third day after his cruci¬ 
fixion. * 

Aurelius the heathen, and master of Porphyry, op 
reading the b'fegVnning of St. John’s gospel, swore by 
Jupiter that the barbarian’, as he called him, had hit up¬ 
on the rigtit notion, when he affirmed that the Word, 
which made ail things, was in place of prime dit^nity and 
authority with God.j and was that God who created all 
things; that he was incarnate, and clothed with a body, 
and that after‘his death, he returned to the re-possession 
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of his divinity, and became the same God which he was 
before his assuming a body, and taking the human na¬ 
ture and flesh upon him. 

He sent down the Holy Spirit upon his disciples, who by 
it were enabled to work miracles: —Many of these miracles 
wrought by the apoatles and first Christians, through the 
Holy Spirit, are described in the acts of the apostles, in 
their epistles, and also in the gospels, by the fathers of 
the church, as well as by ancient historians. Indeed they 
carry their own conviction: for that Almighty power that 
operated in curing sick persons, even at a great distance, 
which could bring the dead to life^ and read aloud the 
inmost thoughts of man’s heart, must’be vast, immeaaur* 
able, iufinite, boundless. 

But let us return to the heptjien accounts, however 
garbled and imperfect, grossly perverted or misquoted 
tliey may be. . • 

Pliny says, in q grave epistle *to his emperor, as has 
been already' shewn, that in tlve provinces of> which he 
was governor, the temples of' the Gods ^ere almost de¬ 
serted, &c. notwithstanding the severities practised on 
Christians of every rank, sex, and age. Now Bithynia 
from which part this heathen philosopher wrote, was 
twelve hundred miles from Jerusalem. How could so 
many converts have been made, not seventy years after 
the resurrection, among Syrians, Pamphylians, jDarians, 
I.yciansj^and other people, ^of whom he was at the head, 
if the apostles and disciples had not* been miraculously 
g^ftelT; gifted with the power to wwrk wonders, and to 
speak the language of all nations ? LeTT rude fisher¬ 
man of Constantinople be set in the midst of France, 
much less travel tlirough all her provinces, in*which*the 
difference of language is so great and perplexing; or let 
the same rude fisherman arrive in England and endea¬ 
vour in the east, in the west, the north and the soutlfern 
counties, in Somersetshire, in Yorkshire, in Wales, in 
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the Highlantls, in the Hebrides, in Munster, or in Con- 
naui^lit, let him in either, or any of these parts, attempt 
to abolish the religion we have so long clung to, and to 
establish not even that of Mahomet, but one on the divi¬ 
nity of a malefactor crucified in his chief city, what will be 
his success ? Or rather, let us asti, how many persons in 
this age of travel and enquiry, when many have perhaps 
seen the shores of Turkey and some resided in its do- 
mii ions, how many persons would be able to understand 
ten words the preacher might utter, much less pay the 
least attention to them? And yet only thirty years after 
the resurrection of Christ, we find a heathen historian of 
acl^nowledged veracity asserting that prodigious multi¬ 
tudes of Christians were tortured and massacred by Nero 
in his capital, which was /at the distance of two thousand 
miles from Jerusalem ? And what, let us further ask, 
did these clrristians suffer and die to prove? The truth 
of that which they krtew nothing, or but little of? Of 
that religion which they Were conscious was false? What! 
when life was offered^ 'if they would abjure their new 
worship, would they not accept it ? No ; then it follows 
they did not die for what they knew to be a falsehood and 
an imposture, but for what they believed and knew to be 
the truth, and if they believed this truth to be what the 
apostles and disciples maintained and preached, then 
also had .they reason through eye and ear for their faith. 

People, it is true, may, fo,r a time, give in to an im¬ 
posture, but they do not die for an. untruth, knowing it 
to be so, when life, and even honours are offered forW 
recantation. Men will, possibly, support an untruth, 
when it is to benefit themsehes,but never do they submit 
toddath for their, belief,'knowing that belief to be false 
What then so strengthsned this belief? The having been 
eye witnesses and hearers of those works of the Saviour, 
which were such wonderful signs of his divine power, 
that no doubt'whatever could exist j works which were 
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done in towns, villages, cities, and even the principal 
city of a great kingdom, before so many persons that 
they certainly could not be disputed. 

But might not these works be deceptions? It is pos¬ 
sible that some wonders mentioned by the evangelists, 
might have b’een consldere<l unfounded; such as that two 
men known to be dead, as Moses and filijah should come 
down and talk to any one; that the one spoken to, should 
be transfigured to glory and lustre; that the voice should 
have descended from heaven at the baptism of the Sav¬ 
iour: nay, I will go further, and say, that we might 
choose to think Christ might not .have had any part 
in the cure of the centurion’s servant who was at a dis¬ 
tance from him: neither in that of the substituting of wine 
for water. These facts, and one or two more, might 
be considered unfounded, if they stood alone recorded; 
but, when we i«flect that men from all parts of a king¬ 
dom, and in great numbers, crqwded round, many on 
purpose to cavil, and to convict h'inf who had bden gene- 
rally talked of as a worker of wondbrs; when they saw 
persons whom they knew to have been born blind, res¬ 
tored at once tb sight; ten men, at one instant, cured of 
leprosy; several raised from death to life; some with 
withered limbs made quite perfect; others with palsy, 
and unable to move, restored to health and vigour; a- 
bove five thousand one day fed with a pittance' hardly 
enough f(fr a dozen, and above four thousand, another 
day, fed in like manner, with a quantity nearly as small, 
from which the broken victuals that Were gathered when 
the meal was over, were in much greater quantity than 
the original provision; when we consider all these mira¬ 
cles with the many others recorded, equally wonderful, 
and equally positive, we can no more withhold our con¬ 
viction to the whole of the miracles, than we can deny 
the truth of any piece of history Whatever. ^ 

But the strongest testimony to the •vsality of Christ’si, 
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miracles is this, that no one of his enemies jewor pagan, 
denied them by proving that they were never performed; 
on the contrary, all his enemies admitted the facts of the 
miracles, but attributed them to some evil agency. The 
pagan ascribed them to magic; the jew to a partnership 
and co-operation with Satan. 

To see the force of this remark, let us suppose a man 
in our days travelling from town to town, and curing all 
kinds of diseases and sickness, and working miracles of 
every kind, not on one person here and there, but on 
multitudes and vast numbers in every province and 
county. The blind, lame, deaf, paralytic, are not put on 
a course of’medioine, and then left to recover slowly, but 
are restored to perfect health by a word. We can travel 
to the spot or send a tiOi^y person, and pronounce at 
once, whether the act be done or not done. If it be an 
imposture, and that sick of any kind much less men born 
blind, deaf, or lame are presented for'cure,. and are not 
healed should we not hurry b^ck, and without delay pub¬ 
lish the cheat ? And would not others go upon the same 
errand and at length make it universally known, that no 
such miraces we re wrought in this, and that, and other 
places as had been reported by the followers of the man ? 
And above all, when the circumstances happened among a 
people, whose priests and rulers had it deeply at heart to 
affix the charge of imposture to these wonders, would 
they not most willingly have rewarded any v^itnesses 
who might have come to prove that no miracle was. over 
known to be d<u>j> as described, in one or other place 1 

Were such depositions ever made? Why then, Mtere 
they not produced 1 Perhaps the rulers were afraid I 
They were not afraid to crucify the very man whose mi¬ 
racles they did not, because they could not deny, but as¬ 
cribed them to wicked interposition. The Jews were 
they possessed proofs, they had gloried in shewing then* 
to the world; but they had none; conceqoently they gave 
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a tacit acknowledgment to the world, that the miracles 
did take place. And if so, then is the Christian religion 
true; for the works were to support the doctrines; and 
the doctrines are true, because God alone could perform 
the miracles in support of them. * 

* Upon the whole, (hen, we may peiceive, that the sc\er<il things whieii the 
pTOj)lieta had foretold ot the promised Messiah, were fulfilled in the ptrson and 
actions of our i.lessed Saviour; but then there is .something farther to be considered 
in this matter, and that is, the visible interposition o no overruling providence, 
in tlie completion of these pretfidions. For tfiat our Lord shtiufd la" lioru of a 
Tirgin, contrary to the known laws ol nature, at the city of Beihleliein, when he 
was conceivedat Nazareth and under the declension of theJew sh polity, as it 
was predicted ; that upon the cruelty ol Uerod he should be carried into Kg}pt, 
upon tJie succession ot Archelaus return into Judea, and settle ins abode in the 
obscure country ol Galilee, w'heiice iiogood thing, much less sij enmient a pro¬ 
phet could have ever b<"en exp<?cted to come; t' at the judge who pronounced 
liim innocent should deluer Inin to death, and to flie neurii of^lije cross, who 
(had he been guilty) must by the 1 «w of the land have been >ioneil; th.tlicrwho 
liad so many enemies should be betrayeil by oneot iiis di>cip;fcs; and by a disci- 
]de who carried the bag, and consi'quently all his master s nclies, for a \ilesiim 
of money ; and that this money, the price of blooil, should he employed in a work 
of charily to buy a field to bury strangers in; that he w ho .spent all his tune in 
doing good, should be doomed itfsiifl'er among liiieves and m.ilelaeiors, and the 
multitude who were wont to p:fy dung criminals, should iri'.itll and deride him 
in his greatest misefy ; that in the divLIon of hiscIoath.s, tlicy slnmld cas. lu(sfor 
his coal, and contrary to ^he usage of tlie coukMry, in the urdNt of hs agonies, 
give him \ megar lo drink ; that, contrary to»tbe piactice of the lloniaiis. fie that 
was crucified siiould be permitted to be buried, a«d although he 4i**ilJ‘mong ma* 
iefactors, have persons of the fir.st rank^ami character joining logcdier m his 
lionourable interment; these, and several other p<Prticulfir.'« iliat ni gutbe produced; 
are so very strauge and surprising, that tbej must needs strrJie every pious and 
devout soul with a profound seive of the unspeakable wisdom, as well as good* 
ness ot God, m accomplishing in Jesus what he had prom^ed and foretold of the 
Messiaii, by wa}sand means to human wisdom very unlikely, and very dispro¬ 
portionate. And if fhepr< dictions relating to the Messiah have, in tlii.s wonderful 
maimer, and b} the pdrlicularairertkm and appointment ol providence, thus met 
iiulie bie.ssed Jesus, like lines in one common centre, the natural result of this 
contemplation i'',“That Jesus is tlie Christ, the Son of the living God.*^ 

Forcaii it be imagiued, witliany worthy conception ot God, that a work of 
love ainl wonder, .so great as tlie sending his son to redeem the world, should b« 
in agitcition lor full fou. thou.sand years; tliat each succeeding ag^ in tins long 
space, shoii^l liave some notices of U; (h^tthe several characiers he was to sus¬ 
tain shouM'‘)c described by dil’erent pr ophets, living at times and places so re¬ 
mote that no confederacy could be snr-pected; that eitch of the.se propliets should 
draw, e^iine one line of him, and some anoilier; and point him out, some in one 
c^acif} , and some in another; and above all, that, everj one of these si rokes or 
lineameui.s should be directed by tlie unerring hand of G'’;'Ud.P make at least one 
finisluid picture, on purpose that (he original, when it appeared might be found 
out.;and distinguished by it; can it be imegiued, 1 say, ihut a God of iDlinite 
truth, wisdom, and goodness, would have ever permitted, much less apjiomtecf, 
that our blessed Lord should, in every part and line bt‘ so exac tly Ikt;^ tliat 
piece, unless he intended that we should receive him as the'tiue originai' 
lJiile.ss we cm entertain a thought so unworthy of God, I si> as that liedes gned 
to impose upon us in this whole dispensation, we cannot but coiiclmle, that he 
would never have permitted ail the marks belonging to the Messuh, to have 
concurred in the Ifte of our ble.s.sed Saviour; and b> tliese inark.s Ijavesufl(*red.vo 
many millions ol souls lo have been mistaken in the object ot their taiv!i and 
worship, and thereupon without any faiiUof theirs, deluJet. the In mou.s sm 
idolatry, had henbt appointed the mun Christ Jesus to be the great Saviour of the 
world, and the Lord ot life^nd glory. Stackhouse, Vol. .«» 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

t 

FAITH IN PRACTICE. 


“BYWOaKSA MAN IS JCSTI»IED /ND NOT BV FAITH ONLY.” “ A MAN 
MAT SAY, THOU HAST FAITH AND IHAVB WORKS : SHEW ME THY FAITH WITH* 
OUT THT WORKS, AND I WIlL SHEW THEE MY FAITH BY MY WORKS ” ** AND 

NOW AfilOETH FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY, THESE THREE } BUT THE UREATEST OF 
THESE IS CHAlIlTY.” < 


Thus have I attempted to run through the groundwork 
of our religion, of which a beiief firm and true in ail its 
bearings, doctrines, precepts, aiid revelations, is faith. 
In the faith of a Christian are bound up his full and hearty 
assent to the excellence of the scriptures and their divine 
inspiration; his full assurance that they contain all that 
man need know and learn to make him for ever happy; 
and his hearty concurrence in the beauty end utility of 
every moral precept with which they abound. 

But faith, to be perfect, should not be conviction alone, 
a oonvictioH'to be kept passive in the mind, like any great 
uncontrovertible truth: as that the heavens did not make 
themselves ; that the oceands never at rest; or^ that we 
live whilst we breathe. Faith should be conviction kin* 
died from cluldhood into geuiul warmth, and from ado¬ 
lescence glowtiig with an intenseness, which should seek 
in vain to spend itself in action, or as the scripture term 
is, in wofks. Our belie/ laid coldly by Hu our bosom, is 
represented by a figurative allusion, as dead; and conse¬ 
quently, vain. Let it grow by thought and meditation 
restless, ardent, and. liyely, and we shall be put upon 
some exertion which shall be grateful tq the feelings 
Mrlthin; and this ex^tion correspoudirg to noble impulse 
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and a strong overbearing sense and certainty of good, re" 
suiting from consistency of good thought with deed, will 
give hack so fine a satisfaction, and confer so great a 
happiness, that the motives to exertion shall be strength¬ 
ened, and the exertion itself grow firmer, and more steady 
in every succeeding experiment. 

These exertions or works, which are faith in practice, 
take tlie theological name of Charity. And this sacred 
virtue consists in doing good'to all, and refraining front 
injury to any, because such a practicb is pleasing to God. 
It is in this view, that the virtueof the heatlieia, and the 
virtue of the Christian is totally unlike. Thatjthe geiK- 
erous man binds up the bleeding temples of his dying 
enemy, because he wishes the.gpod will of men, that 
whereas the charitable man does the same office, on a like 
occasion, because his Saviour enjoins him, (and that he 
ardently desires tet please his God. Kind, beneficent 
Creator, who* makest charity tKe ^rst test of Christian 
faith, and the most graieful 'dfleriug to thee ! Charity, 
which is but the love of God; active goodwill to men} 
content, and peace. 

And hence springs Hope. If God is true, his word is* 
truih. Faith adopts it; charity acts upon it; and the 
content and universal peace which arise, form a basis for 
hope. Not earthly hope of riches, honours, pleasures, 
for good^en are not ajwaysy nor expeet to be, rich, no¬ 
ble, or prosperous; but hope of revfard from Him who 
alone can worthily recompence good deeds; and whose 
word we shall in another life, see established, when the 
universe shall have rolled back lo chaos. 

Such is the outline of our religion. We are now* to 
consider, how we may share our faith with the rising gen¬ 
eration, and so give to -posterity, the invaluable inheri¬ 
tance which our parents have bequeathed to us. • 

In order to do this^ we are to reflect, that the beautiful 
and perfect whole,* which all the pllrts of Christianity 
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united make, parts composed of morality, faith, and 
works, must not, as a whole, be presented to any child’s 
view; because such is the weakness of an infant’s organs 
and faculties, that what would raise in maturity the high¬ 
est delight, is utterly incomprehensible to, and totally 
unheeded by childuood. Or if it be noticed in any of its 
points, is heeded only for an instant, to be thrown away, 
the next, in weariness and disgust. Thus if we shew 
a child a dissected map joined into a perfect whole, a 
map which we have put together with some small trouble, 
and contemplate with satisfaction, as a perfect work, he 
will, for a .moment iook on; fatigue, will soon arise, un¬ 
less he may be allowed to withdraw from so large a view, 
to a small point or parjl of it: but if wegive him one or 
two of the many pieces, he handles them, and is pleased. 
Take a child to a beautiful, meadow, in which we our¬ 
selves may stand and gaze with transport, from side to 
side. The green hue is‘delightful to a child’s eye, but 
the prospect is too vaet for his particular enjoyment. Let 
him run and gather so insignificant a part of the mea¬ 
dow’s production as will fill his litt'e hand ; he is trans¬ 
ported with joy, and has received in his way, as full and 
exquisite enjoyment from a spot of a foot in dimension, 
as we have from the space between heaven and earth, 
and froni a rich scenery of miles. We may go further. 
Let the child be told that the fine prospect wg’lift him 
up to admire along with us, is made of a valley in one di¬ 
rection, wooded upwards; a fine meandering stream at 
its base ; a fo?esi on one side of us; high mountains on 
another, and plains in thd distance. Let us give him all 
this unintelligible history, and he will understand not one 
syllable we utter; much less, have a conception of the 
beauty which so forcibly commands our admiration. But 
let i:s, on the other hand, pluck one daisy, or one small 
tuft of moss; and to the gift add the name of either, or 
bejh; and the information will be welcome, as it will be 
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understood, and of course conveyed to memory. Daisy 
and moss, it will be remembered are of such a shape and 
colour, and grow in the open fields; thus much learned to 
day, will give spirit, confidence, inclination, and readi¬ 
ness to learn as mpeh again on the morrow; and thus 
will be formed the first link in the great chain of know- 
ledge, taste, and Judgment, which will, at lengtfi, give to 
the youth that capacity for surveying and admiring a 
' whole, which we ourselves muy happen to possess. 

Just so is it with all human acquirement; but mhre 
especially in the acquisition of religion; because, com¬ 
pared with this, all knowledge is train, and all acquire¬ 
ment useless. If we are careful not to shock or disgust 
infancy in its first steps to human knowledge, what should 
he our care, when we introduce it to that which is divine, 
on which beyond a doubt, our future bliss, o^ misery de¬ 
pends? , , 

Religion, then, as a perfect aftd.valuable edjfice, must 
be taken carefully down; and every part being nicely 
separated, we must put forward the simplest to be offered 
to the child’s view and appreoension, in the form of 
truths, one by one, and give, or enforce them, as he can 
understand, or will imitate : either by word, or through 
example. 

Morality, or virttie, as has been shewn in another 
place, i« the prop, or foundation pile, of tbi^ edifice. 
This foundation is laid in'the infant’s heart and mind, 
qJmTl^ from its birtli; and is formed and secured long 
ere the first rafters, beams, and corner Sidfies of religion 
are attempted to be set. But at length, the bands which, 
fastened the infaht organs and fpculiies, like^ the fsosts 
on the soil, being broken up, and removed, nature be> 
gins to put kindly forth, and to make promise of a return 
for what we shall please to gi\e her. Thus dawng the 
spring of life; and the good parent, asaskiltul mason, 
hails the season witli rapture, in wBich she may saiely 
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lay the first stone of a building which is to be her hope 
of defence, her strong c.istle, and her glory. 

Here end figurative allusions. And here begin the 
earnest labours of the parent. 

Happy is it for lier, that her daily,and hourly toils arc 
sweetened by exquisite love, and happier for her child 
that her tinwearied spirit is supported' and cheered by 
hope! 


CHAPTER XL. 


FAITH. IN PRACTICE. 


‘■LIFT IT THy'hASDS TOWAIIDS HIM'FOR thr i.ifbof'thb you no chi l> 
DBBN.” “THY CHILDRF.N LIKH OLIVK FI.AVTS KOyNO THY TABLK. ” “AND 
ALL THY CHILDRRN SHALL BB T41UIHT UP THB LORI) ; AfD ORBAT SHALL 
BB THE PEACE OF THY CHILDHBK.” “IS KOr THIS THY FEAR, THY CON¬ 
FIDENCE, THY HOPE?” , , 


When, therefore, the child can articulate a few words, 
he should be taught to say by himself, thatwhich he has 
heard others pronounce before he could speak, thanks 
to some One, h.e knows not who, for the food that is set 
before him. When, also, he is dressed in the morning, 
and just before he is lifted into bed at night, he fhustbe 
gently taught to bend those infant knees on the lap of his 
mother, and to lift up those little hands between'the 
hands of his jlSV'eut, in submission, and reverence, qnd 
love to the God who formed both parent and child. The 
fond<and dubious mother,, thus seated, her heart swelling 
with emotion which none, but a mother, listening to the 
new-born accents of her infant’s lip can ever feel, and none 
blit a,^hristian mother ■ who is shewing her oflfepring the 
first step to its-Maker can know, quietly says, “Now look 
at se, my dear child* and try to say the words I say.” 
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She then pronounees slowly, a few words, one by one, 
either of praise for a good night’s rest, or of entreaty for 
safety and blessing tin ough the day. This petition may be 
comprised in ten,fifteen,or twenty easy words, ccording 
as the child's able to follow. Some ihildren are more live¬ 
ly, eager, and desirous to catch new words titan others; 
and as there is a vast inequality of abilittes, and uncer¬ 
tainty in their time of putting forth, the nicest judg¬ 
ment and care arc requisite to suit our task to the 
strength of the understanding, and. to lay on mind and 
memory no more than they can cheerfully bear. 

And hence it follows, that no othev than a parent is 
fitted fur this uifice. The careless mother may stop fhe 
maid, who is taking olFher screaming child lo bed, with 
a command, to mind that he says Ids prayers. But ala"! 
how is she obeyed? The mismanaged infajit, rubbiiig 
his eyes in weariness for sleep, i^hich he has been kept 
from, through his own selfwill,is pfihaps thus addressed 
by the maid: “Come, my dear, mama desires you will 
say your prayers; come, and I will tell y8u what to say.” 
“I wont,” is^ the immediate answer. “But you must, 
you know, for your mama said so,” will argue the maid. 
“I wont,” will be again the reply ; and in fact, the ser¬ 
vant, finding all entreaty useless, and the child almost 
asleep, will lay him down in his bed, and thus give the 
first dreadful notion, that sleep is as sweet an^ secure 
without prayer for the* protection of an Almighty Father, 
as'trlih it. 

• • 

Mothers, who ardently desire to fix in your children, 

not ’enthusiasm, or fanaticism*, but strung deep rooted 
principles of religion, entrust tp no human^bei'ig.the 
duty of morning and evening prayer which your child is 
to learn by repetition. You may ask in vain, that tender¬ 
ness of soul which melts in you;* gaze, as his eye infix¬ 
ed on yours. You require in vain from another, your own 
patient ear, encouraging manner, inspiring voice, and 
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affectionate pressure; and you may expect in vain that 
the liomage will be ottered to another, of a ready atten¬ 
tion, of pretty efforts at imitation, anO of the first adiuis- 
sioa of imjiression, wliich your cnild can owe but to you. 
Jiid^je only for yourselves. Ii the evil in pature ever 
preponderated so fearfully as t^at an anxious and tender 
mother's unwearied exertions from early childhood, failed 
ol niakiiij;- a cbristiaii, what a I.end migiit not have been 
liroiluied, had those unwearied exertions of the same 
mother been superseded by the cold dogmas oi the maid! 

In a few months, the child will liuve advanced far 
enough, for the pretty little prayer in easy verse, which is 
alltided to in the note,* and perhaps the Lord’s prayer; 
besides which he should especially, be taught to pray for 
his parents, relations aiid' friends. 

In the course of, perhaps, the second, or third twelve¬ 
month of his existence^, this Child will begin to put to his 
parents those numberless queries winch all, are at times, 
puzzled to answer, but wbinh it is almost impossible not 
to listen to with interest. And such of these enquiries 
as have a tendency to reli...ioii, the child is generally dis¬ 
posed to make, whilst he is being undressed ; or when 
his bodily powers arc somewhat exhausted and he is in¬ 
clined to sit still. Here again is another reason, why a 
mother should perforin this office for her little one. For 
if he is uhdressed at a proper hour, he is not ove£come by 
want of rest, and is inclined to prattle, and to give at¬ 
tention to the solution of his infantine doubts. is 
likely to say, mama why do 1 ask God to bless me, and 
give me sweet sleep, when 1 lie down.” His mdther 
wilireply, “ Because, my love, God desires us all to ask 
him for what we wish to have ; and if he thinks it good 
for us, he will give it.” Then will follow the great ques- 

'■ • Gentle JeSus meek and mild, 

Look upon a little clidd, &c. &c 

TliU, with other prayers for little children, may he found in a small volume, 
entitled, “ The Poor Girl’s Kelp. ” > 
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tion, which all children who are taught to pronounce the 
name of God, are sure to ask at some time or other,‘‘And 
who is God?” 

To whose lot does it fall to answer this great enquiry? 
To the mother, or the maid ? The Almighty, (and bles¬ 
sed be his goodnessjT is equally the father of the poor and 
the rich; the God of mistress and maid. But, to put the 
argument for superior information of the one, aside, are 
the affection, zeal, earnestness, solicitude of the maid 
equal with those of the mistress towards her own child ? 
Impossible. Then is it impossible for the reply to be 
framed with the care and tlwught,which int^se feeling 
can alone dictate. If it be difficult, as a celebr&ted theo¬ 
logical commentator has said, to counterfeit tlie warm 
aliectionate writer, it is still more so, to personate the 
warm, affectionate speaker. We blush not tlirougli the 
counterfeit pen, but who can long endurfe the ardent 
gaze and enquiry of even a child, that is searching through 
voice, language, countenance and eyes .for tlie evidence 
of truth, and the pledge of sincerity? , 

This, and similar desired information, is the duty of a 
mother herself, to give in easy language as she may find 
the little enquirer able to bear it. Such conversations 
should never be allowed to last longer than a few minutes 
at a time, during infancy; for subjects so awful if pro¬ 
longed, might overwhelm a tender mind. Indeed the 
theme w%uld naturally drop' of itself on the child being 
embraced, and consigned to his pillow, and thus all ap¬ 
pearance of unwillingness to discuss it further would be 
done away with. 

Other enquiries a child will sometimes make,^ which it 
were impious to attempt to answer, and wicked in the‘ex¬ 
treme to laugh at, as lively children of quick fancies may 
seem to expeet we should do. But with well trained 
children, any expectation of raising laughter on subjects 
which they have uevprheard mentioned but 'with respect- 
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ful seriousness, is indeed a semblance, and nothing else ; 
for such Utile children would have no more idea of laugh* 
ing on these occasions, in which they had invariably 
caught, and maintained an uualFected gravity, thaua ten¬ 
der hearted child would be inclined to find a source of 
merriment in the tears of his mother, forced by suffering 
down her cheek. When we are asked for likenesses of 
the Almighty, and for such information as we cannot 
give, it is better to acknowledge at once, that we do not 
know, or cannot answer that, and similar questions, than 
impiously dare to satisfy the little querist, with any pre¬ 
varication, or false reprcscutatioii of what eye hath not 
seep, nori'cart conceived. 

When the child begins to enquire, we in our turn, may 
ask questions. It is of the last importance,that he should 
betimes understand the nieaiiing of the words he utters 
in prayer; and the Lord’s prayer is, perhaps,the best to 
begin with, 'I'he mother may introdace her discourse 
by saying, “ Do you know what. Our Fatlier, means? 
The child will saj he does, br he does not. lu the latter 
case, he must be shewn, that as God made us and all 
things, he is our Maker or Father. ‘Which art in hea¬ 
ven,’ will come next, and so on, to the end. The parent 
beginning from the first words every night, or day, or 
when the child is disposed to the exercise of thought, and 
going oil a sentence or two, at once, till all are fully mas¬ 
tered. One word in this beautiful prayer, ‘trespasses,* 
is very difficult for a little child. Those who choose, may 
substitute the word, ‘sins,’ which will make it ‘forgive 
us our sins, as we forgive those who sin against us,’ or 
perhaps ‘offences and offend,’ might be better, until the 
child can articulate well. However, this is a matter for 
the consideration of the parent. 

Children are almost as fond of what is sung to them, 
as they are of a story repeated. It would not be difficult 
to adopt Dr. Watts’ beautiful Moral Songs, or other 
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pretty precepts in verse, which we should desire to fix ia 
the minds of children, to some simple british airs, with 
which many would be delighted, and not rest till they had 
acquired the words by heart. Of these deservedly po¬ 
pular little pieces, the morning and evening ones are pe- 
Guliary fitted for dSiiy use. 

Self-examination, when the child is old enough to un¬ 
derstand what we say, should be thus introduced; 

“Pray tell me my dear child, if you do not feel some¬ 
thing within you, which seems pipased when you have 
done right, and ashamed when you have done wrong ? 
This is conscience ; which is given us by God to m^ke 
us ha|)py in doing good, and uneasy in beitfg*naughty. 
Look then upon conscience as your friend; and ask it 
every night, whether it is pleased, or not pleased, with 
you for what you have done through the day. If it is 
pleased, thank God, for helping you to be ^ood. If your 
conscience is ashatned, andune^s^, consider whatitis you 
have done amiss ; and if yoa hav^ offended aliy body, go 
and beg forgiveness of him first, ’and then beg of God to 
forgive you. Then try the next day, to do better; and 
God Almighty through Jesus Christ, will help you to 
become good, if he sees that you really wish it.” 

But all this explanation will go for nothing, if the mo¬ 
ther do not assist thp memory, and help forward the ex¬ 
amination of her little penitent. Talking will aid but 
feebly in her arduous*task>*she must have industry, pa¬ 
tience and exertion.. To think, and to talk, are not 
dhough ill any great business of life; we must act uj) to 
the# spirit of our instructions, or the service will be 
scarcely benefitt^d. How great is the necessity for ex¬ 
ertion, as well as thought, those'only who arcf devoted to 
the service of training up the young can know, or even 
apprehend. 

This particular labour, however,' like all other labburs, 
will be at an end, jvhen the objec^ is gained, and the 
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•work completed; aad this heart-cheering certainty, a 
good mother will find in a well trained'child of six years. 
There is no further drudgery required to give him all the 
broad foundation of piety. The work is done, so far; 
and beautiful, most beautiful it is. The mother surveys 
it with a ravished countenance,, and blesses God who has 
blessed her work, and accepted her child for his own 
most faithful servant. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

FAITH IN PRACTICE. 


“pure religion and undefiled before goo and the father, » 

THIS. TO VISIT THE FATHERLESS AND WIDOWS IN THEIR AFFLICTION, AND 
TO KEEP HIMSELF UNSPOTTEh' FROM THE WORID.P “ HE WILL GIVE HIS 
HEART TO RESORT EARLY TO THE LORD THAT MADE HIM, AND WILL 
PRAY BEFORE THE MOST HIGH. “ 


It is time now, to stop; and fairly to examine, not, in 
what respects this well taught child of moderate abilities 
excels other children who have had little or no religious 
instruction, but what the child really is, or jdoes, to 
authorize the assertion, that the foundation of piety 
is laid, and the work of infantine religion hnished." And 
first, our child is not exempt from the follies, weaknesses 
inconsistencies, and occasional perverseness of childhood. 
Na}, perhaps a ruling passion to which his nature in¬ 
clines, and which is, with some exertion held down un¬ 
der subjection, strives often for the mastery, and distres-' 
ses himself and his loved guardian. A passion, which, 
had it not been watched, and discovered in the first stage 
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of infancy, might now have raged with a fury, that no 
precept or punishment could have held within bounds. 

But on the other hand, let us observe morality and pi¬ 
ety, how sweetly they are blended in his habits and his 
thought. Behold the virtue he has acquired, with the 
religious precepts lie has been taught to cherish, rising 
up in arms at the first growl of this fatal passion, which 
struggles in vain to assume the manner, and to wear the 
shape of the particular vice to which it is kindred ! Ah 
morality, how couldst thou Have battled alone ? Religion, 
how wouldst thou have prevailed when a bold daring 
vice had raised his head, i£ habit had not strengthened 
the hand of virtue, as well as thine ? United .forces J be 
strong and be triumphant. Let but vice lift his head 
and be victor for a day, and instantly set about 

destroying your work of years! Keep vice in strong 
bondage within the cell o{ passion, and time and your 
exertions may stifle, or wear him away. 

This child, then, practises truth, for he has no wish 
or motive to deceive. Hdls dutiful to his parents, af¬ 
fectionate to his friends, merciful to animals. He is o- 
bedient when he is ordered, and submissive when denied. 
Simplicity, artlessness, and innocence are expressed in 
his words ; modesty, and decorum in his ways. He is 
generous and confiding; believes all and suspects no one; 
he is active and industrious; willing to be taught; an¬ 
xious t^ imitate. He js persevering, and not easily daunt¬ 
ed. Finally, he has a sense of justice, and is generally 
«l!ubTe; thus far extends his morajity. 

^ith regard to his religious knowle(fgc, he believes 
to be truths which no mortal Sver disputed, that there is 
One greater than any, seated lugh in the heavens* our 
Father, Maker, and God. One who knows all we say, 
"all we do, all we think. Who loves .goodness, and hates 
evil; who will reward the one'and punish the other; of 
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whom we may not dare to speak without reverence, and 
whom we may not disobey without fear of punishment. 

He believes that this one God has a son, Jesus Christ, 
God also, with his Father; who came down from hea ■ 
veil to teach mankind the way to it. Who suflered for 
us, died, and rose as^ain. * MoraKty has taught him 
what is pleasing to man; and infantine piety has shewn 
him, tlirough conscience, what is grateful to his Maker. 

We must now consider what he does. At six years of 
age, most children are able to read; and our child can 
also read a little. If a girl, she can sew w ith her needle, 
besides working in the garden or tield, and tell the name 
of piany t weed and Hower, like her brother. 

Our child would no more think of quitting his bed¬ 
room, or of entering hks bed, without kneeling down to 
address his Creator, tlian he would think of passing his 
whole life without having need of sleep. It would be to 
him as natural to thaitk his God for ‘his food at dinner, 
as to a civil child it would seem, to feel obliged to a per¬ 
son for a most gr^ttifyiag })resent. He would as natural¬ 
ly reflect on hearing of a bad action, how displeasing it 
must be to his Maker, as he would understand, at that 
age, that heat belongs to fire. The dread of oflTending 
God, and the satisfaction of trying to please him, would 
be a feeling bound up in all his habits, opinions, and i- 
deas, and circulating through them, as the fluid of life 
through the veins, ready to Spring.forth at every open¬ 
ing. He would as'naturally start,, on hearing the tre- 

- . . ..... . 'V* 

• Tlie Hoi} Sp ritf little child ought to be made to ask for, as he will do in 
“The graceofour I,ord” Ac. but as it is scarcely possible to explain this, foas 
to make it intelligible to \ ery young minds, w e should either say, that he caunot 
understand any explanation until he is older, or else, tell him, that graceor the Holy 
Spirit means gjniething like the help, oi assistance of God. Or those who could 
sentuifesofar with a very sen.sible'child, who will not easily be (piieted, may 
thus attempt another explanation: “When you are very hungry do you not leel 
tired of gardening, or other work, and not inclined to do more’ But when you . 
have eaten and drank, do you not grow strong and brisk, and wishful to run s- 
gain to your employment ? This strength and spirit, which you then have to be 
industrious, is a little like the feeling of grace, or the Holy Spirit, in religion, 
which, if we pray for. God will send us; and then we shall be inclined, and strong, 
and anxious, and rea’dy to do his will , 
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inendous name of Jehovah used* in the most fiivolous 
matters, us a timid child would shudder on being shewn 
the waves in which he is to be plunged. Indeed, it 
would not be in long words, or preternatural knowledge; 
in set phrases, or profound scraps of quotation, that this 
child should shew Ids piety, but in the turn of thought, 
more than the thoughts themselves; in the manner, and 
the habits, in a certain tone of enquiry; and above alt, in 
a disposition to make a stand at once, on meeting with 
the irreligious talker, or evil actor. Let mothers them¬ 
selves judge then, by comparison, whether their own, 
are truly religious children. 


. CHAPTER XLII. 
FAITH IN.fRACtiCE. 


“behold I AND THE CHILDRR.N WHOM THE LORD HATH GIVEN MB ARE 
fOR SIGNi AND fOR WONOFRs” “RKTrFR IT IS TO DIE WITHOUT CHIL* 
DRFN THAN TO HAMS. THEM THAT ARB t’KOODLY.*' 


When, therefore, the subject of religion has been thus 
carefully handled, and its precepts made pleasing and 
palatabCe to little children,.an appetite, or taste for such 
infprmation is create/l; and hence we may conclude, how 
iCteceptable will be any religious food to such an appe¬ 
tite* provided it be only agreeably seasoned. 

By the term, seasoning, are meant the words^and style 
in which the information is dresSed. The most enquire 
Jng child will turn away in disgust from long hard words 


It IS irul} astaiiisliing, how many excellent persons, anflotherwise religious 
ones, scruplenotto swearin such phrases aothese: “ I wish to God it did not 
rain, i want so much to call on such a one.'’ I declare to God 1 dsl not know 
inis or that.” “ Good Ood how surpr’srd I am to see you “ For God's sake 
MU me what is the matter.* ” My &>d how ill b#looks." &e. Ac, • 
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and unintelligible discourses; and much more is he like¬ 
ly to do so, it' he has been accustomed to good and judi¬ 
cious instruction. 

It has been already observed, how tine a vehicle for 
knowledge are pictures. All the prints belougingto sa¬ 
cred history in old or new Testament, such, for example 
as those of Mrs. Trimmer, we may give by two, or three 
at a (iice, along with an explanation, or the narrative 
annexed; and if such be offered in simple language, it is 
as likely to work its oan way, and make its own impres¬ 
sion, as is any famous nursery legend that ever was 
sung or said ; nay, it |s far more likely; because. Truth, 

. that sacrfiil'and energetic word, Truth may be pronounc¬ 
ed, when wc have finished; and what child cau hear an 
interesting story, of whiclvall the parts are “quite true,” 
without emotion. These sacred narratives too, are con¬ 
nected more'br less intimately, with the awful Being to 
whom children kneel, ahd whose blessing they invoke ; 
and will not this be Supposed to impart a deeper and 
stronger cast of .attraction over the whole ? The fact 
indeed is, that well taught children love to their hearts a 
history prettily told from scripture, and when they can 
read, they are almost as pleased to peruse one ; not in 
scripture language, however; at the tender age of four, 
five or six years very few childreu are able, or inclined to 
look into ^o large a volume, but in small abridgments, 
or under the titles of sacred, or scripture storie.?, where 
they find enough to 'delight and instruct them.* 

With regard to these narrations, however, it is bettec 
for the mother to relate them, first, in her own words. 
Next, to rpad them one only, or a part of one, at a time. 
And lastly to give the book and sequels, with some little 
form as she will do the Bible iis df with still more affec- _ 
tioiiate earnestness, when seven or eight years shall have 
passed over his head. ' ' 

* Such books <7111 be mentiuuet in an other place. 
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And lastly, it remains to speak of Sunday, -with the 
train of duties which belong to this sacred day. 

To establish in infancy a particular respect for the day 
which we are commanded to keep holy, is perhaps an 
undertaking not less difficult than important. To an in' 
fant ail 4^ys are alike; and it is very hard to make him 
understand that they are not to be treated so; that some 
indulgences, diversions, as well as I'avourite occupations 
are then to be suspended; and that others of a graver 
nature arc to be substituted in their place. However as 
this conviction must be worked up into Iris being and 
habitudes, as are all other great truths, while his wh^le 
being is ductile enough to admit them, wemmst make 
the attempt and persevere in it, and do our best, in the 
hope of succeeding. It were severity, indeed, to debar 
a little child any innocent amusement on this day. Walk¬ 
ing and running in the gardens, or fields, iS an exercise 
harmless enopgh. * He may look Ids pictures, and a 
good mother wilt quietly put before him bis scripture 
printk, or those of natural history, in preference to some 
others. Or the little girl may even amuse herself with a 
doll. But working with any tool; sewing, playing with 
and tossing over packs of cards; thrumming over the 
piano forte ; singing songs; playing with marbles or ball; 
dancing, or humming jigs, are highly improper actions 
for thiSjday of rest and worship. I fancy I behold the 
smile o^ scorn with which a giddy mother glances over 
tb5« page. “WhaU” she may ask, “refuse many of 
tTiese innocent trifles to a child df one,^two, or three 
yeats? I grant it is wrong to pllow them to a boy or gir 
of twelve, or fourteen, but what harm could arise from 
allowing such amusements in first childhood P There is 
♦ime enough some years hence, to begin with these res¬ 
trictions and to teach the strict observance of Sunday.” 

To such a lady, I would ’reply by this ques'lion. 
“Would you be satisfied that vour qjiild should grow up 
• ' 2M. • 
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to the age of eight, ten, or twelve, and neither be taught 
to know or love you, to obey or please you? For why 
then do^ you encourage him to enabrace and look up to 
you'with atfectioll^ Why are you so anxious to feed, to 
clothe, to preserve, and to make him happy,? Are you 
then, indifferent whether he loves you, or not, in return ? 
No, no. You wish your child to love you dearly; and 
your ambition is, lo be considered the best of his friends. 
If then, you take the trouble to exert yourself to gain his 
Inve during infancy, why should you not also, during 
the same [>eriod, endeavour to make him acquainted with 
his.Maker, and teach him to obey, and to love him ? 
And hoW'can he better begin lo practice obedience than 
by, in some small degree, keeping the sabbath ? 

At the same time, however, we are not to weary this 
little child, and teaze him by unnecessary prohibitions ; 
for Sunday would in that cdoe be a day of penalty and 
punishment. Every mother therefore should endeavour 
by some particular indulgence, which is not allowed on 
other days, to render Shuday a day of happy intercburse. 

. Her whole family might breakfast, or dine, or have their 
supper with her in the dining room; or she might make 
it a rule lo shew them new prints, or large books, which 
at other times are locked up in her library; or they 
might have the privilege-of claiming two stories on a 
Sunday'evening, and only one on another day; or 
a sacred history, accompanied with beautiful ' coloured 
prints to be seen at that time only. Or one or two wrots 
of the carved figures * as deseribed in the note, might 

•A very beautiful and interesting series of toys, for Sundays only, might be 
formed on an fu tensive scale, to be called carved Scripture History, which might 
be purchased by the rich for their children It might consist of whole scenes from 
scripture, handsomely cut out in separate pieces of wood, tobe arranged and n r*- 
dered, according to an accopipanying representation on a copper-plate, or wood- 
cut impressions One set otfigures mightconsist of distinct pieces, of which one 
sliouliibe Adam, another Eve. another the serpent, and others the fatal tree, the 
bower, the angel, Ac. every separate piece being made lo stand firm and steady 
On the table. 
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lie shewn, and played with and explained on a Sunday 
evening; and with all this endeavour to amuse, who will 
venture to say that Sunday would be considered a day 
of gloom and unhappiness by children? The costume of 
different nal.ions wellengraved, an finely coloured would 
make another innocdnt amusement, along with represen* 
tations on paper,, or in wood of some of the Jewish cere¬ 
monies, altars, vessels, and dresses, &c. indeed what¬ 
ever we desire to fix very deeply in the mind of a child, 
should be addressed to tlieeyeas well as to the ear. All 
grave and important subjects such as history, sacred, 
civil, and profane, should declare ^themselve^ in outline 
as much through the engraving, as the type; ahd if many 
prints in a child’s book make it trebly expensive, let those 
who purchase, be consoled by the I'ellection, that one such 
little volume properly illustrated, is worth half a dozen 
to which such’auxiliaries aie wanting.* 

Should tlie, parent be of the number of those who sum¬ 
mon their household on Spnday evening, hnd either 
throdgh themselves or their chaplain, shew their family, 
that it is a part of duty to kneel and pray, it would be of 
the greatest Benefit to a child, of even a year old, to be 
present also. The mother kneeling might seat this child 
before her, and encircle him with her arms, if his tender 
frame could not support itself in the posture of humility 
and demotion. If the hour, for his going to bed, were 
six, or ^veu o'clock*, the prayers might begin five mi- 

•s—*—s-*---^--- 

Vhe second set might be composed of pieces to rtpresent Cain, Abel, tlie Altar, 
the club, and an angel, instead ot the Being it would be imiSous to de-scribe, <tc. 
TliS third set, Nnaii preaching to several wickeil men, women, and children. 
The fourth set, Noah and his family comfng out ot the ark, wiili a number of 
animals which should either be put in the ark, or witltdra wii and tnadc to atanii 
steadily at the pleasure ofthecliild. These todie completed with p mountain, on 
which some bolt or groove .should actually support the vessel, and an altur. 

The fifth set the tower of Babel and workmen, &c. 

^he sixth, Joseph, his brothers and Pharoah; and so on tiirough the Old and 
New Testament. 

* The experiment is easily made. Let twp chUdren wlio can read, hay* eacli 
the same little history hut one with, and the other without nriiitc, and let Ituth 
be questioned when the books are gone through, upon whatthey have bve.n read¬ 
ing. 
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outeis before that time; and if they were short, as in such 
cases it must be desired, the child would not fret at be» 
ing constrained to keep the same position, and be quiet. 

The advantages aiising from this plan are, that when 
the child begins to speak, and is required to.offer up bis 
little prayer, he the more cheerfully complies, as he has 
observe 1 his mother and father, sister or brother, the 
maids and the men-servants, all join readily in the same 
kind of exerci-e; and hence he not only considers it a 
thing of course, and one which ought to be, but as he is 
the creature of imitation, he actually feels disposed to do 
ivhat so many others have dbne before him. Above all, 
he cannol ikncy it a hardship put upon himself; on the 
contrary, he will probably smile upon his mother, and 
cay, when she is gently leading him to the repetition; 
**Mama says her prayers, too, and papa does, and sister, 
dont you mama,” and with the affirmative reply of his 
mother, he will even seem anxious to kneel on her lap, 
and pronounce every word ^tfter her, if it be only to try 
to resemble his ptirent, and his family. Indeed, no liU 
tie child evejr refused to repeat a few words of prayer, 
much less could he have been disgusted with the worship 
adapted to his age, if this short, but important exercise 
had been judiciously suited to his capacity and taste. 
We who have sprung from God, are rarely found, in 
first infancy, to struggle with the truth that tltere is a 
God. Children are so far from receiving this infdrmation 
with donbts and scruples, that they instantly desire-to 
push forward enquiry on the subject, but soon lost and 
bewildered, fly off to other matters. That there is a God 
however, othey instantly agree to on being told. And 
if they objbet not to this truth, neither can they refuse 
to perform an act which they are also told is pleasing 
him, if it be but only framed in few and simple words, 
and that the effort required, be proportioned to their abi« 
litips and strength. • 
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The mention of public prayer, at home, leads to the 
consideration of public worship. The sectaries, in ge¬ 
neral, take their children very early to places of worship, 
whilst we of the Church of England introduce our child¬ 
ren much li\ter to the Church. As it is of great conse¬ 
quence that the habit should be formed, it is worthy the 
most serious consideration how this will best be effected. 

But let mothers ask themselves the simple question, 
what they really mean with respect to this habit. Do 
they desire to make their children ^regular church goers 
and are iiulifferent as to their being sleepy or inattentive 
hearers ? Or do they heartily wish that they kliould have 
the habit of attendin divine service, solely that they 
may profit by it^ Most mothers will reply to the latter 
case. If then, a child is to be taken to a place of wor¬ 
ship, not as to a theatre, where he may amuse himself, 
as he pleased, in gazing a bout him, it is Ss well not to 
iatroduce him until he is tolerably well prepared by 
^cvious instruction. Th.qageof five yeai's seems the 
very earliest which can poss“it)ly be fixed, for this 
great duty; and no person need fear but that with a 
good groundwork of religion, the child will imbibe a taste 
and an inclination for what he can tolerably understand, 
and appreciate, sooner than he who is led to church with 
no other instruction, or caution, than that he is not to 
talk. Qefore a child is suffered to go to church, he ought 
by littlS and little, tb have been shewn the meaning of a 
part of the service, by very easy explanations. It 
is inconsitlerate, if not wicked, *to thrpw him, totally 
unprcpared,.in the midst of^ueh an assembly, and in 
such a Presenee; in a place, where, after the first 
surprise has ceased, and the slight entertainment de¬ 
rived from music at an end, he can only feel weariness 
disappointment, and disgust. It appears both prudent 
and right,that he should be first prepared for the service, 
by short and easyiexplanatious, a«d taught what he is to 
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expect at church, and what church is, by grave, yet not 
iinpieusing descriptions. When lie actually is admitted, 
it should be, to early Sunday service, or in the af¬ 
ternoon, at a lime ulieu there is no preaching. The 
subject of a discourse short or long, it is utterly impossi¬ 
ble to prepare him for, beforehand; indeed as a cliild of 
five, six, or seven can have nothing whatever to do with 
a sermon, unless it be to discover that the hour for 
preaching is a very convenient one for sleep,'•f as no 
change of position is retjuired; and if he may sleep quiet¬ 
ly through a sermon, tluring three or four years of his 
childhood, why will he find a.iy great necessity for keep¬ 
ing pyes and ears open during the remainder of his child¬ 
hood ? The truth is, if a child may sit in sermon time, 
and nut trouble himself to listen to a word that is utter¬ 
ed, from four years old to eight, he will see no cause for 
being very attentive from the age of eight to sixteen. 
At school, to be sure, his eyes may be kept open by the 
rod, or a forfeit; but the habit of hearing, and not listen-^ 
ing, will gi\e him the 'power of amusing himself as he 
pleases. Would it not then be better to let him hear no 
sermon until he is able to retain, not the wolds, but the 
sense of even one or two passages, of which his recital 
at home, should be made the qualification for another 
Sunday’s indulgence? For to stay the whole service 
should be ,held a mark of favour, instead of a tiresome 
engagement, which it is de.ightful’ to get oven. The 
sense of one passage, in any discoursy^, remembered tliis,, 
week, gives a promise of double tlie quantity being re-’ 

• I know a gentlf*mdri wlio ilcclaml iie wasa vtry (houi;li((ulchild and much 
dispose.! to religious exercises, until he was lal;en to chur«h; wliere understand¬ 
ing l.ttk or nollii!\» that jfomg iurN^ard. and knowing ul^olutely nothing of 
the preacher’s discourses, he lost Ins reverence fur religion, and became careless 
and iiidcvoiit. 

A cli M ot niy acquaintance was taken by liis maid, at the age of four yearsiT 
to church Wlien a lew priye'S were gone through, he sighed, very deeply, and 
said aloud, Oh dear, dear, .so miicli, falking makes my head ach. ’ When he 
arrived at home, he said he del not want togo to church again, lor there was a 
man gut up an i talked, talketl, suclia deal, and nobody answered luiu*” Had 
thUcuild a pleasing idea ol chu|«h? 1 think nut. 
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tnembered next; and mind and heart may be thus im¬ 
proved tofjether. 

And when he is able to use his pen, it will be a good 
exercise to transcribe what he has thus orally retained. 
However this hint is stepping beyond my present limits. 

The Catechism 8f the Church of England, may or may 
not be learned, ^before the early education of a child is 
completed, which may be reckoned to be when he is in his 
eighth year. A quick child will tolerably well under¬ 
stand, and soon learn two or three lines of it at a time, 
if they are tolerably explained. A slow child must stay 
till he is older, if he cannftt at eight years 'get throug'h 
this useful compendium of our belief. * 

The church collects arc beautiful little prayers, for 
occasions, of which a child of bight years might easily 
be taught to know something However, were I to 
choose that ^hich 1 should most wish my little boy, or 
girl to learp, I 'should on a Sunday, after he had been 
y:^(lowedto hear a sermon, ^ive him the text’* to get by 
heaft; assisting him to find the’ same in his Bible. What 
a vast stock of scripture passages might be thus laid 
up in his mind, in the space of only a few years ! 


• There .ire many beautiful texts in the most familiar language, wliicli include 
a complete sense, a cause and effect; beginning middle and end; andcliildren 
almost immediately fastei/on them. I remember a fine little girl of scarcely 
four yearh of age w ho liad heard ma ny sucli easy verses repeated, dai attempt^ 

a previiriiation, almost strong enoiu^i to be termed an untruth. Her mother 
who wasceasoning with hery observed to her, If >ou say wliat is not true,you 
will be verj^ naughty, and naughty children will aot go to heaven.’^ ‘‘ Yes but 
J .«hall go to heaven “ replied this child with astonishing quicknessaud witli a 
•smile,' ‘Tor.lesus Christ .says, Suffer little chi^ireiito come untome and forbul 
them nut> for of such is tlie kingdom of heaven.’^ 
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PART IV. 


INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 


“lay the FOONDATION” “boil*) up this house.” “mow THAI 
TIME TO THIS, BEINO STILL a'6UILDING, IT IS NOT VET FULLY ENDED.” 
“thebe is NOTHING SO MUCH WORTH AS A MIND WELL INSTRUCTED.” 


Hating given our first thoughts and care to the regula¬ 
tion of the passions, and the forming of the heart to mo¬ 
rality and piety, in other words, having devoted the three 
or four first years of a child’s existence to the establish¬ 
ing of good principles and good infantine characier, we 
begin to think of initiating him in the elements of such 
knowledge, as is now' considered indispensable to every 
one respectably connected; 

We now lay our plans for improving and ornamenting 
a firm, solid, well raised edifice. An edifice which has 
been four years in the construction; which has a deos. 
foundation, height, strength and all the spaciousness we 
can desire to set off the ornaments and finishing we be¬ 
stow* to the best advantage. We go to the work with 
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alacrity, ardour, and resolution. We are pleased with 
the first touches though they be but slender strokes, and 
as every one in such an undertaking is sure to shew it¬ 
self in some light or other, we rejoice, we persevere, and 
in a little time make a delightful and sensible progress. 

On the contrary^ let the workman begin adorning an 
edifice put together in a hurry, without order, pains or 
plan, which has not even a foundation to rest on, and the 
consequences he will soon find to be, the destruction of 
his work; which, having nothing stable to attach itself 
to, will be deranged continually, as* the very edifice itself 
will totter and fall in every gust of passion and self-will. 
He must then find himself under th*e necessUy>of gqing 
to work, and of again hastily piling up the materials, 
which will shortly again be expo3e<l to the same dangers, 
and at last be overthrown by the like cause. 

The mother who thus 'abours, with the elements of 
art and science u^»on a dispositfon which is not formed 
goodness and principle, labour^ in vain. 4t would be 
irre'terent to say, God help fier, under h^r task, for a good 
God will only help those who truly and sincerely desire 
to help ihcniscivcs, by doing their duty. Every mother 
not an absolute idiot, knov\s what right and wiongare; 
and every mother may do lur best to make her little 
child love and practice the one aixl dislike the other. 
Every ^mother therefore, may have secured sopie kind of 
a respectable foundation ,if she please; wherefore art 
J;hou inexcus.ible, tj woman, whoever thou art, who hast 
failed to do so, and look, the w»rk« of thy hands in future 
years shall not p. osper. But it is time to consider what 
this ornament cqiisisis of: what is to be understoodb y 
the instrutdion of mind ? * • * 

Instruction of mind, then, is the art of introducing b) 
judicious iiieans to the human faculties ccr’ain valuable 
truths in nature, art, and suidnci', all of which are com¬ 
prised, generally i.a tJie term, knowledge.' 

>i*N 
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A mind will receive instruction by four different 
means : by those of observation, reading, conversation, 
and meditation. 

The mind itself, or the faculties in which knowledge 
when admitted is to remain, consists of five powers ; the 
understanding, the memory, the judg.nent, the faculty of 
reasoning anti the conscience. 

The understanding wilt receive and embrace the truth, 
if presented in a form and dress which are pleasing and at¬ 
tractive, and suited to its own dimensions. The memory 
will keep and secure the same truth,and produce it when¬ 
ever required. The judgment will brood over the truth, 
and draw from it Consequences and effects which will 
produce opinions, and new ideas. And the reasoning 
powers will turn over these opinions and try their value, 
or fallacy, by changing positions, and battling for and 
against, to come to a right conclusion. The-conscience is 
a power wliich is every moment remindilig us that we are ; 
that we move or remain inactive; that we do right or ue 
wrong. ' 

These powers a well trained child of four or five years 
of age will have sufficiently exercised. It' is amazing 
to think, says a writer upon the physical management 
of children, what a vast assemblage of facts are laid up 
in the mind of' a child of four years. And we may add, 
most of these facts must have been made his property, 
entirely from his own obser'v,ation. A fact that he ob- 
serves of himself, he'is most likely fp understand ; and 
what he understands, be will remember. Let us explain 
to a child during four years, that fire will burn, and de¬ 
stroy. Unless he see some' combustible consumed before 
his eyes, he.will not understand this truth. But let him 
throw into the flames a piece of paper, or linen, his un^ 
derstanding will instantly admit the fact, which memory 
will then faithfully preserve. But memory, it may be said 
will retain some things which are aboye the understand- 
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iiig; this is true, but as no ideas, or but confused ones, 
can be conveyed to mind by mere sound, without an ac- 
coinpanimcnt of the sense, attached to that sound, the 
mind makes no advances in knowledge ; and consequent* 
ly what is given to memory, remains a crude undigested 
mass, which judgnqent can turn to no account whatever. 
For instance, a very little child of good natural powers, 
may be taught to repeat many verses, of which he will 
not understand ten words, he will even teach himself,* 
that is, he will of himself repeat the words on hearing 
them sung or said before him, an'il he will perfectly re¬ 
member them; but as he mqy not in the least^ understand 
them he will have no relative, or* i>ew idea added to his 

• t 

stock ; and consequently will not be able to draw iiffer-* 
enccor moral; hence his judgment can have no opportu¬ 
nity for exertion. The faculties of such a child, are, 
therefore loa^jed in that division, where memory is seat¬ 
ed ; but the mind itself will not.in the least be improved 
expandeci". * . 

We do not then desire tmpres^nt words, but things to 
children. The words are tlie vehicle to convey a truth, 
oral! imagc.tothe place of its destination, which is mind. 
A gentleman waiting dinner for a friend, would besorae- 
what surprised and vexed, to see his carriage drive up to 
the door empty. It might he a o'cry grand equipage, 
but this would be a jioor compensation for the vacancy 
withiif^ The mind in like.maniier, is coiitiniftilly on the 
look out for the arrival of’a friend., If words are pushed 
’•befoi'’e it, it never lails, at first, to look earnestly within 
and without for the sense, which they slqnild carry along 
with them; ii this companion be wanting, the mind turns 
away in vexatio"h and disappoiiUmcnt; uiitil,,froiu being 
played the same trick repeatedly, it becoifies habituat- 
to disappointment, and may t hen, perhaps, amu s e it - 

• I ku(‘W a little eltilii of three years of ^ge, .wlio was taught with srareh atiy 
Irotible, several songs ill eiiglish, french, and latin, and she re.iuu sliein (ler- 
fectly. 
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self with looking at words, as an idle passenger gates 
upon an equipage, careless to whom it belongs, and of 
the merit of the owner. But on the other hand, the mind 
rewarded for its watching, and examination, by the 
meeting with sense, were sense was expected to be 
found, joyfully receives and lodges the guest among i- 
deas; where in so pleasant and friendly a company, new 
ideas are elicited,and improvement is to certain follow. 

It has been maintained by some, that memory during 
childhood should be well furnished with words, that its 
bounds may be stretched and its capacity enlarged. But 
it appears t/a me, that if words are crowded in, to the 
number whifh must be required for straining the limits of 
‘memory, that the boundaries of the understanding must 
be encroacheil on, and injured. This, experience teach¬ 
es us is actual y the case. The child who has had a 
multitude of words crowded into memory, pan have had 
but little sense offered 'to his understanding; because 
his natural ppwers of mind, as well as of body, are too de? 
licate and weak to admil, any great quantity at one tjme. 
If, notwithstanding, a great quantity be forced into his 
head or Ids stomach, he will neither improve upon the one 
nor digest the other. His body will he diseased, as his 
mind will be enfeebled, and obscured. Hence, how of¬ 
ten does it happen thatdiildren naturally well endowed, 
but being overloaded in the memory, in the utterance of 
many words and set phrases,'are considered woiSderful 
geniusses, whilst the poor understanding suffering and 
pining in unmerited disgrace and neglect, is left t(J sink*' 
down to dulnes» and gloom from which it never after¬ 
wards can he roused: the wittiest children, thus making 
the dullest youths. The cliild alluded ta'in the note, un¬ 
derwent this change. She was born with fine, nay, 
extraordinary powers of mind. When she could speai^ 
her qi^ickness led her .to .attempt the words of differ¬ 
ent nursery songs, and ballads, which she heard her 
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dUendants to pronounce. Had she been left to pick up 
weeds and trilies of licr own chusing, she had taken care 
to proportion their size to own strength; but others saw 
her fancy, and as is invariably the case with ignorant 
people, would not allow her as a child, to enjoy the 
amusement without marring it by additions of theirown.* 
Her moUter too, proud and pleased by the strength of 
her memory, tho\ight to try how much it would bear. 
She made the child repeat after her, verses in different 
languages,and with little exertion they were remembered 
and recited to admiring friends ; "but the glitter soon 
ceased. This fine memory was oppressed under its load; 
the understandingwasclouded bydifftculties.andfatigued 
by useless resistance to a weight it disliked, and the child 
who like Tarpeia wished to please herself with baubles of 
her own faneying, entered into a compromise which was 
her ruin ; thcJoaubles she fought after, werogiven her in 
•uch numbers, that she was cruslKd under them. At five 
Tatars old she was an inactive dull child. Her mother saw 
the ohahge and bitterly did'She lament l^er folly. 

It seems, then a most dangerous and unwise experi* 
ment, to enlarge the memory, at all risks, and leave the 
understanding to chance. They are two powers which 
can never be effectually served but when united. The 
understanding ought never to be presented with that 
which it may not share with memory; neither |hould the 

latter hgve aught that is ,hot also given to the former. 

• 

t-:-=- 

•• It is most provoking to see one of these meddlers go up to three or four well 
disposed littleeliildren. who are enjoying them-elves in tkeiyireity. artless, and al> 
wayjsimple conversaiion or .imusement and pul a .^top at once to the harmony 
the .elights, and the practical iniprovemens of the hour, by some silly exclaraa* 
tion. some ridiculous oflprof '«ttrr (by wb eh they mean more artificial, and lest 
innocent) amusement, and some imiiertinent criticism on ihe diaibgue or^iver* 
•ion. Theamusements of a child, whilst he actually s amused, should beta* 
(red in our eyes. When mind ceases to be act.vely engaged, every child is certain 
tT itaie ecourse to adults for assistance, either to somi new amuseuent, wnich 
(honld if possible he ready, or to some explanation winch, i. we -an we should 
jive. Then, and not till then, will be the tune foi the display of the wit and 
fancied knowledge with which some ar« sohnxiOut to spoil the «iuipie ghmas of 
ufMcy. 
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In other words, if a child may not be beneliUcd, in ever 
so small a degree, by remembering something he is told, 
and can understand, then is that something extremely 
improper for him to know; and if that something be what 
he is required to remember, and cannot understand, it is 
equally improper to force it into hisrineinory, before any 
pains have been taken to explain and dissect alt its parts, 
and to reduce them to such a size, as‘may be admitted 
through the narrow entrance of the mind of childhood. 

But here it is necessary to make a remark, for a sub¬ 
ject there is, and out! only, in which a deviation must be 
made fronvthis rule. On tlie article of religion ; in which, 
as has been seen in that division of this work, it is scarce¬ 
ly possible for a little child to understand many of the 
words he must pronounce. The grace of God, or Holy 
Spirit, is a point, for instance, so perplexing that we 
can never hcpc to make it easy to tlie comprehension of 
a little child. And yet* one of two and three years old, 
maybe, and is taught to siiy after theLord’s'prayer, “The 
Grace of our Lord, &3,” V/'e must, however, recollect 
that this same child has been taught and understands 
who God, Lord, and Saviour arc. He is,„ consequent¬ 
ly, master of the greater part of the sentence, and some 
few words, he is not so much injured by passing over, 
and leaving unknown. When a child too, goes to church, 
he must hear, and in time, will remember, much that he 
cannot understand. For this we have no remecj'y; only 
we must take especial care to explain whatever is possi¬ 
ble for us to explain \ycll, and for him to uiidcrstaild pci*'. 
fectly. For imperfect or confused explanations are bet¬ 
ter set aside altogether. 5t is absolutely necessary that 
religion shpuld b« given.to infancy, because its principles 
must be worked into the child’s ideas and affections, and 
very being; it must be reduced to the simjdest parts, alRl 
every part should, by explanation, be made still easier; 
yet with all this, some confusion will arise in understand- 
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ing, and as it cannot be remedied, we trust to time, and 
the strengthening of the natural powers by exercise and 
attention, for every mystery to be cleared away, and e- 
vcry impediment to cease. 

But no other subject whatever, for mind, can, in the 
least, be put in comp'arison with that of religion: conse¬ 
quently there is no excuse for the mother who forces any 
other, at all risks, into the memory of her child, and who 
is, at the same time, iudifferent whether it be above or 
below his comprehension. There is no subject whatever 
of which tlie first princi)>les seem so grateful and interest¬ 
ing to a tender human creatdre as this. No subject, of 
which the first principles are repeated moViung and 
night, during an entire existence. and no subject of 
which any one of first principles'which may not be un¬ 
derstood in infancy, is not likely, nay certain, by this 
constant repetition, to provoke mind, at last, to enter 
upon the scrutiny,* to take it to,pieces, and see of what 
vVis actually composed. ]^y which processj and with 
adventitious aids, sense is sure to*6e found, and the late 
stumbling block is seen no more. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

'OBSERVATION. 


“• at THB aREATNBS^ 4ND BEAUTY OP tuB CBEATURES, PHOPOBTIOJiABLY 
THE MAKER OF THEM lY SEEN.” “TEACH THEM OILIQENTLY '3D THY CHII.- 
DREN.” “and teach VODR DAUOIITKRS. ” * “ PREPA RE WHAT TO 6AY,*ASD 
SO SHALT THOU BE HEARD.” 


Children are so ready to learn by observation, that we 
have only to give them the field, and they will of tfiera- 
selves, cull the flowers. If a motheiy, in going through 
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her house and offices, her garden and poultry yard, were 
accompanied by her little girl or boy, to whom such a 
ramble is a Vlelightful change, the child would be sure to 
mark this and that circumstance or thing, and improve 
upon it either by understanding it at once, or by under¬ 
standing so much as to have a corresponding idea, ei¬ 
ther just or erroneous, which will put h,im upon desiring 
an explanation. Thus the mother might purposely loi¬ 
ter in an out-house, the paptry, or the barn, to give her 
child an opportunity for spying out puss, with a family of 
kittens, or a favourite dog with a litter of puppies. The 
child would be sure to rush upon this, to him, most en¬ 
gaging scene. A good-natured child would walk upon 
the points of his feet, to the furry matron, and would be 
certain to stoop down, and examine her tribe, with the 
most eager ^attention ; his faculties as much on the 
stretch as those of a gejieral in the turn of a battle. The 
child so examining, would soon hud out, ^nd entirely of 
himself, that the kittens .were blind. The word blind 
would not, it is (fue occur to him; but he would call out 
to his mother, that their eyes were shut, that they could 
not see. Now such a circumstance so discovered, is in¬ 
finitely more useful, than if it had been related ; and the 
mother should seem not less pleased ♦ than the child with 
the fact; but she need make no comment upon it, she 
need not'lavish praises on the child, neither ought she to 
lessen the merit of a discovery which belongs to nim; she 
may simply give a few words of congratulation to pus > 
upon her new character, and then lead the child to ano¬ 
ther scene, without a fear fliat that one which hasmaae so 
deep an hnpression, and to which she will give a sequel, 
will be ever forgotten. At the expiration of nine days, 
she may take the same walk, and again afford an opjw-r- 

* No alTeetionitte person liaii need to be informed, liow much (he shttrine in (be 
jo)' and sorrow of our friends, endears us to them. More especially in tms case. 
with children. 
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tunity for observatioii to work its own way. The child 
will not fail to return to the point which so forcibly en« 
gained his notice, and he will in extacy call out, that 
the kittens’ eyes are open, that they can see. The mo¬ 
ther may now begin to reckon how many days have 
passed between the>first and second visi: and she will 
say, nine Then is the moment, and not till then, when 
observation can help him to no other relative facts, that 
the mother may finish by explanation and words. All 
kittens are born with their eyes shut, she may say, and 
their eyes are always open nine day's after they are born. 
Crude observation is thus like a block of marble hewn intd 
shape. Understanding is satisfied, charmed/ and cpil- 
vinced. Memory lays up the fact for ever ; and judg¬ 
ment and the reasoning powers are busied in weighing, 
and turning it in every view, and building upon it new 
and pleasing associations. To crown the whhle, the child 
has the pleasure of the new idea* as of well as tnat aris¬ 
ing from the sense of a discovery made. 

Natural history appears fRe very first,subject for ten¬ 
der minds to be exercised upon, and after religion, it is 
the most important. Morality, or virtue, as has been at¬ 
tempted to be shewn, is given to infants in their tender- 
est age, not in words, but by example. Even when the 
infant is lost in the phild, morality is seldom talked of, 
but it is continually acted upon. Religion begiqs in con- 
versati^ and practice; anil next to religion, the names, 
species, propensities, and habits of the inhabitants of 
^rth,air, and sea, are the subjectsdor observation, read¬ 
ing, and conversation. Every point connected with the 
simple habits of animals, domestic and tame, is delight¬ 
fully interesting to all children and is a feeling which 
should by every means be encouraged. Never will a- 
musements be so pure, so charming; as those of natun- 
when life begins to open in action; and the mind tot^nter 
into her pursuits with alacrity and^oy. 
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When a general knowledge of the many subjects of 
the natural world, which may be found <iii a mansion,* 
its ollices, gardens, grounds, or farm, prepared and un- 
prep ired, livingdu theenjoyment of their powers, or de¬ 
stroyed for the use or safety of man, when a general 
knowledge of these sabjects is in a great measure ob¬ 
tained, by the first and second means, namely, observa¬ 
tion ill the child ; explanation in the mother; we find 
this child prepared for instruction in a more direct and 
formal manner; little books'are purchased, and he makes 
the first regular step to science through the first lesson 
in the art of reading., 


CHAPTER XLV. 

a 

JIEAPING. 


“ UNDERSTANOEST THOO WHAT THOU REACEST ? ” V HOW CAN I EX¬ 
CEPT SOME MAN SHOULD GUIDE ME.'’ “ THE WISDOM OF A LEARNED 

MAN COMETH BV OPPORTUNITY.” “ [wORDS] ARE ALL PLAIN TO HIM THAT 
UNDERSTANDETH.’’ 


When the child is to learn the characters of the alphabet 
whiob he may do, at four, or .five, or even at siib years of 
age, a box of ivory or wooden counters on which the let- 


• PSw, «ir, earth,’'water, rein, enow, ioe, frost, dew, Ac. Coals, salt, slate, 
sand, stone, marble, gravel, Ac. Iron, brass, copper, tin, lead, Ac. 'frees, 
wood flowers, fruit, grass, hay, com, moss, .straw,' barley, oats, wheat, rye, 
malv>gany, 'coffee, tea, milk, rice, potatoes, garden stuff, Ac. Don, cats, 
owls, sparrows, erows, game of all kinds, ducte, gee.se turkeys, and all potiD 
try; pigs, lamlw. sheep, deer, horses, cows, Ac Salt and fresh water fish in 
common use, with shell flsh; lobsters, crabs, oysters, shrimps perrtwinkles^c. 
Bees, honey, wax, wasps, flies, mice, beetles, crickets, snails, gnats, Af^ 
Things prepared from natural productions, as silk, linen, carptuing, flannel, 
muslKi, leather, tortoise shell, eambs, brushes, ribbons, china, glass, silver 
plate, beer, paper, candles, soap, sugar, butler, bread, cake, flour, clieese, 
pens, ink, seating wax, bran, needles, paste-lgiard, keys, wafers, paper, 
doiys, watches, wi^e, 
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ters are pasted, may be given him as a toy; and he may 
pour them out into liis lap, out he floor, or on the grass, 
and be encouraged to bring up every piece to his mother 
to learn tbe name of it. These names he will soon know, 
and a pretty simple spelling book, may then be given 
him in lormj and his name written on the cover. There 
are little books of this kind, at the price of a few pence, 
which have a tolerably engraved animal put under every 
letter of the alphabet; and a child is extremely well 
pleased to be told wtiat evei^ one is. 

Now the pleasure of A, B, C, eVten thus prudently ex¬ 
cited, is very soon found lu>pass away, and>the niothet 
who really wishes her child to have d taste, or. ratuei .^uo 
early dislike to tnis irseuil art, cannoi be too careful of 
doing any one thing, which will hasten tbe change. She 
must not desire her child to come up and say his letters, 
but must r.ither bring, him J>y some incidentel remark, or 
actioii, to talk biiiwelf of these ciMracters. She must not 
fix any hour in tne day, or indeed any day, for this office 
but leave the matter apparently tochance. The charac¬ 
ters in general, are soon learned ; but tbe first combina¬ 
tion of letters into b i, be, in my opinion, is one of great 
difficulty to get over. For wbat can a child find the 
least entertaining, in any union of two letters only ? A 
very little of this division should suffice, or he williudeed 
be weary of his new employment. We should^hasten to 
words three letterji, an^* here we may have many ob¬ 
jects described by engravings, whicif will speak for them- 
shlves* The child may read b a; be can go no further 
tilljicis assisted with one more letter; *t, for instance, 
when the figure of a bat majT be drawn. But be will 
name the tetters cow, bee, m* p i g, and tjie pictures 
will describe bee, aud pig, and cow, &c. If we can ar¬ 
rive without disgust here, we have passed the unsafe 
ground; the rest of the way, is, oomparatively smpoth. 
Whole stories may Jie, and are written in words of three 
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letters ;* and many animals and things are expressed by 
such diminutive words. The delight of making out 
what he can understand, will be encouragement to the 
child to go on; and his progress, however slow, will be 
rapid enough, if it be actually some, at the end of the 
week. ® 

There are many schemes and plans for teaching little 
children to read in a very short space of time; but we 
never find, I believe, that children so taught are, in the 
end, wiser or cleverer than'tliose gradually and gently 
initiated into the mysteries of the hornbook f 
own part, i should expect -tiie reverse, and can truly 
say, i know of no example. The powers of mind require 
a g^radual and gentle development: they cannot be forced 
or hurried, without sufi^iing injury. The newly disco¬ 
vered chemical process for bleaching, instead of that 
by time and ‘air, has, it is said, a speedy efiect, but by it 
the texture of the man'ufacture is prematurely decayed. 
And in the same way, the schemes and plans of those, 
who would hurry intellect, and push forward, by a short 
road to eminence in acquirement, are in general found 
to be pernicious. If idleness be once banishhd, or rather, 
if it has never been allowed to shew itself in children, 
they will love to be engaged; and if a book be not ren¬ 
dered odious to them, when they are old enough to be¬ 
gin the elements of reading, they will be as ready to 
seek employment for themselves in picking ouA letters 
and joining them into words of the animals they are ac- 

• A pretty story book for chilSren, “Cobwebs to catch flies,” is partly composed 
of words this leneth. , 

t It is a mistaken notion, that p' rsons, to be made clever, should be riiade 
to read at a very early age. Let them, during the first years of life, store their 
miiid^with ideas drawn from the objects around thenf, and they will, after¬ 
wards, go to sttidy with more advantage, will proceed with greater rapidity, and 
will retain with stronger powers of memory the knowledge they acquire. 

This is not a mere conjecture, but is corroborated by mts which have q^e 
within the writer's notice. Parents in the North of England often employ their 
children in some useful occupation till they have attained the age of twelve or 
fourteen years, and then seud them to school The youths. consciou.<i of their 
ignorance, apply to their studies with an assiduity that is truly astonisliing, and, 
in the course of a yedr or two, render themselves supgrior to thoss who have been 
undef.tuition ever sincf.tbeyrould talk. 
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quaiiited with, an they are to dress a doll, gather weeds 
out of the ground, or wheel a barrow of turf or sand. 
The whole list of employments and amusements, or it we 
may so express it, of infant study and recreation, will 
be blended into one mass of in and out door occupation, 
which may at first, <seem to be mixed by the child him¬ 
self, without order, or distinction. Tired of his wheel¬ 
barrow, be may,'on a fine summer afternoon throw him> 
self on the grass under a spreading tree and begging his 
mother to sit down by him, produce from this very barrow 
his little book, and ask her to let him find out what some 
of the pictures are. It will never enter his head, that h<i 
is studying a task, or that one room in the house, ^nd 
that only, should be the place where book business is to 
go on. Give him a bint of this, and the book will never 
appear in the barrow again, nor the bag, nor the pocket; 
neither will he ever care ta fetch it from its hiding jdace. 

But no prudent‘mother will act thus. She will, on the 
.contrary, be ready to assist his endeavours after amuse¬ 
ment, by every encouragentbnt hi her power, and when 
fatigue arises as it soon will do from the exertion of find¬ 
ing out the chancters of the alphabet so combined, the 
mother will be solicited to read herself, by, “Now you, 
mama.” This request she should at once, comply with 
and begin to read tim simplest story in the volume with 
sufficient deliberation to be understood, in a clqar, pleas¬ 
ing, cheerful tone of .voice,' At the endof every third or 
fourth period she slpiuld pause for flie child’s comments 
di* questions; or to give him explasiations if she see him 
distressed or puzzled. A good-natured child often dis¬ 
plays great feeling on these occasions, and sy^rapathizes 
with all his heart in the joys anti sorrows of fhe heifo of 
the^tale. It is not prudent to excite his sorrow too of¬ 
ten, nor should he ever be caressed for such amiable 
dispositions. The modesty of Virtuous feeling in uncor¬ 
rupted natures invariably seeks to elude observation. A 
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tender child of even three years of age, will turn away 
his head to hide the tears which spring into his eyes, on 
seeing the pretty red breast, he had two or three times 
fed, frozen to death in the snow. A very fine little girl 
the daughter of J. B. Esq. of four years old, shed many 
tears on hearin.; the ballad of The<Babes in the Wood 
read to her; but she did not boast of Iter grief; her head 
was turned aside, and liie tears were silently and private¬ 
ly dried with a corner of her frock, as her aunt went on 
with the story. This rctirOmeut, this delicacy will al¬ 
ways exist, where artlessuess and simplicity are preserv¬ 
ed. • c 

Put never can we hope to preserve these qualities in 
purity, unless a steady and general attention to cultivate 
these charming hlossoms of sweetness as they put forth, 
be our constant aim. Sympathy is a gracious feeling of 
our nature, and is so agreeable, even though it may for 
the moment raise a gentle sorrow, thaty it is in itself a re¬ 
ward for its own transient pain. Children'should never 
be praised for these feelings, nor should we ever pre¬ 
sume to tear away the veil of modest nature, and force 
them to exhibit her finest feelings to the gaze of even 
an admiring mother. Her countenance need but express 
calm satisfaction when the child turns round and ventures 
to seek it. When his tears or the agitation of his sensibi¬ 
lity is visible, he is immediately in distress for shelter; 
and the mother’s eye should .be ar.tlessly but ii'istantly 
withdrawn from him. She may look very ear nestly at 
a picture, or read to herself, as if led away by the ihteresv 
of tlie subject, hut in reality to give her child an oppor¬ 
tunity for regainining some composure, which he must 
do before can find voice to request her to go on. This 
short pause she should the more readily make, if she have 
reason to think her little one possessed of a sensibility 
too deep, and too easily reused by trifles. In this case 
it would be well to read or recite tales, of a more mirthful 
cast; ' 
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In the first six or eight years of life, every thing should 
tend to use, which is offered to the senses, and the facul¬ 
ties ; every thing that children hear, see, or learn should 
be for use. Every ta,e they read, or that is read to them, 
should have a moral; and that which the mother may 
purchase in which she cannot find one, should be com> 
mitted without ceremony to the flames. 

Thus the body of morality which has been given to 
childhood in practice, is again presented to him in a most 
engaging form, by fiction. Many litHe tales there are, 
for children, which convey the mos.' beautiful and touch- 
in? lessons of virtue to the heart, .through thhir under¬ 
standings and memories; and which are the ntorte valua¬ 
ble, as they work unseen, and teach unsuspectedly. It is 
astonishing to us, that so great an'interest can be excited 
by such tame performances, yet with some of the plain 
and simplest stories, children are so delighted, that be¬ 
fore they can fead*a letter themselves, they will carry the 
book with them for days and weeks togetlier to all parts 
of the house and grounds, and will even put it under their 
pillow at night.* They will ask every person with whom 
they are walking to read a bit, and will be as charmed 
with Miss Jane or Master Harry, the hero and heroine, 
on hearing their history for the tenth time, as they were 
the first. Nay, perhaps more so, because many terms 
are cles\red up to them, and many expressions are grown 
familiar*and easy, which in the beginning puzzled them 
not a ijltle. 


• fhe i:ulfdaiigliler of Mrs M— a fine, intelligent child used last year when 
I saw her to carry an oiii<story hook from room to room, under her arm; repeat 
for her own amusement^rest part of a lavorite story, and opening,it ai the right 
place, as sheeould not read hers* f ask auy»frieud to read tlie rest, to hnuch 
she listened with the most eager atteiilion I know also another remarkably 
clevvchild, who at three yenrsol age, was i ery fond of a lime book, whieh. when 
it was read to her by her friends wa-. purposelj blundered over; a word liere, and 
there, being misplaced, She invariably rall. d out rerj loudly, ihai that was 
not right, and supplied the exact word i.er e.tl without hesitation. Ohildren are 
much more disposed to love than dislike books, if books are not made disa^eeablg 
to them. 
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But the most yaluable fruits of reading are the ques* 
tions and remarks to wliioli it gives rise. Here starts tlie 
characteristic quality to view. Every child will survey 
the personages of the :ale, with a reference to himself. 
Thus one and the same hero, shall strike upon the minds 
of twenty different children in twenty distinct ways. How 
important then is it to gather up these fragments, that 
the mother may find the bias of her child's nature, the 
peculiarities of his future character } Here, as on other 
occasions, the golden rule' is, to keep back her own 
thoughts and words,'that his may advance. The genu¬ 
ine ideas dnd opinions of childhood eoiiie forward with 
timidity ‘ like the s dutes of the winter robins. We should 
meet them gently and cautiously, or. they will fly away. 
Jt shou d bean invariable maxim with every mother, to 
consider one native, genuine idea of her child drawn 
fresh and un'kolicited from him, as worth -a hundred of 
any she may take from 'her own mind and offer to bis; for 
we may rehiember, an idea is not a fact. If the child is 
puzzled by doubts, or'lgnor'hnce, she may, and ought to 
help him ; but her ideas and opiaions, she will also recol¬ 
lect, are very artificial, and very little founded in nature; 
hence her child's mind is, as it were, chequered and dis¬ 
torted rather .than enlarged by them: more especially, 
too, if her opinions arc warped by prejudice,and her ideas 
contracted through want of culture. The principal art of 
a good instructor is not to giire the idea, but the germs 
from which the idea will spontaneously arise; as a nice 
observer of character‘will be more apt to look, and listeii, 
than to talk without heeding enquiry or remark whioh is 
offered in, return. 

’tfhe first question asked by a child who reads, or is 
read to, is this: *‘Mama, was it a real little girl, or boy 
that did, or said so ? ” Which in other words, means, 
is it Uruth or fiction that 1 am interested about * Now 

• 1> %ems a pity, tha the ^pression “telling a story,’.’ shoulu be rippUed equally 
to the relation of am sing and instructive ftctitious adventures, and the uttering 
of a hbameful falsehood, “A8tor> teller,^’ 's either a liaiy or a person Of gow 
memory or pleasant invention^ who recites his tales. 
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the mother has either tp reply >» the affirmatiTe or qega- 
tire. It ia an awkward thing to tell a little child* tliat 
the tale is a “ make believe" (aa the iniant term is) per> 
formauce; because the respect which he has borne it Is 
thereby greatly diminished; though be may still be much 
amused and improved by the story and moral.* But if it 
be not true, a mother, it iato be hoped, would not dare to 
utter a falsehood. She may, however, take a middle 
course, and say, "1 cannot tell, for certain, whether 
this story be true or not, because 1 never beard; but 1 
think it might be, for 1 have knoWn a little girl or boy 
who behaved very much like him or her in the tale." The 
mother can of course, only make the comparison wjien 
the simplicity and probability of the t.tle admit of her 
doing so. ’ ^ 

Narrations, however, of which it seems astonishing 
that there are so few taken from history, saiired and pro¬ 
fane, and general geograptiy oi nations, fall.under no 
such doubts. “True story,"is sometiin -s too; put under 
a title, improperly enough'! for truth cannot be a story, 
but a history, or narrative, or fact, t Narrations, there¬ 
fore, selecte.l from the Bible, from history, geography, 
or made from the life, are the mo-it eligible of all kinds 
of books; and when in reply to the question just now 
alluded to, we say What I, or you my love, have 
been reading, is quite true, and really did ji tppen," 
the chi?;i looks up with fixed respect and admiration, and 

. * Thrge or four little cbiMren at play, will take upon themaelves the -liaracier 
as many grown persons; and the eldest child, or he who lias most energy 
and assum: s the authority, will issue !iis commands to hi^iobedieni little TOtane. 
tlius, “You make believe to be ma(na,and IwiU make believe to he papa, aud 
and Vou shall be my aun^” and so on • 
t These very relations too, wbieb are professed to Ijp founded ip well attfftail 
truths, are called “ Stories.*' “ Stories from the history pf England, lor chiMreu.” 
“Scripturestories. ’ h 's highly 'mprope- to attach ‘he wonf story, wliich at 
best is pleasaptfiction, to grave lustpiv, mucbdeiis bp^pt,6pd. TtiMlt 

be 'tVstinguUhed from fiction inits title, the words “LittloS(istories’’“Histpries mr 
Children,” of kaw<)|rPleaeaqiorS'iiMlel{''<tiries,’ortereii Historiettias wookl 
be better as applied to a relation of truths than the term story. The admirable lit¬ 
tle work when is entitled “Keriptu eSioriel”isa model for compilers olljilea-'iapt 
infant 4isto,’ieslron> large standard works Let no person however lake a little 
bonk called “Outlinesoi English ijstory” professed to be abridged from another 
work, as their guide, lee'they trace for infant ediubatioi the imrigues oi Aosa- 
npond, Jane Shore, Henry VllI, Ac, ■ i 
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after a great many more questions of this kind, “ How 
old was the girl or boy, man or woman ?*’ “ Was the lit¬ 
tle girl like me ?” “ Had she a papa and mama?” « Was 
she as'tall as 1 am ? ” “ Could she do this or tliat ? ” + 
After these, and other'such questions,-the chjld will say, 
** Read, or tell it me all again, if you please, mama.” 
The truth of the relation seems to give him new zeal, ar¬ 
dour, and spirit to strain every power of his tender mind* 
He looks -upon the book as though-he could worsliipit; 
and much of this eagerness ms. excited,^ because of the 
power which this word, TRUTH bus to captivate, and 
to inspire wdth respect, Oh sacred Truth which art born 
, vrith us, ‘which we cannot violate but with shame and 
sorrow, which we cannot part from, but in a fit of mad 
<lesperation; which cadnot be seen without veneration, 
or known without love, oh teach us so to instruct the ten¬ 
der and inndcent cliild, that l»e may preserve the pure 
admiration of bis nature for thee ; so form the youth, 
that the admiration of the'Child may be c\ierished and, 
expanded with the study and practice of the man. For 
all things great, good, pure, excellent, lovely, sublime, 
all begin as they end, in Thee! ” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
READINb AND CONVERSATION, 


“IK NT MOTHBA’S RODSB WHO INITAOCT MB?” “t WILL IKwilDCT 

THBB AHD TBACH THBK.” “ DOTH NOT EVEN NATDBE ITEELE TBACH VOO?'’ 
SWBETNEU OP THE LIPS BVCREAEBTH LEARVJNQ.” 

But when a child is of himself inclined to exert bis pgw - 
era for the understanding and recollection of what he 

‘ * The pretty wo.*k called the New Hoblnson Crusoe, fotiuded upon the nu&t 
deughtAu original one, U a^>rcible eiamplectf whut X am now stating. 
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hears, it is not prudent to let him exhaust himself; Even 
rational enjoyments should be moderate, or from plea¬ 
sures they will fall off to distrustful satieties. Wfaem 
a mother, has reason to suppose that her child must 
be nearly pred, she should break off her readin^^ 
or his ; and do su in a very interesting place, ra¬ 
ther than any other, for two reasons; the first,, that he 
may be anxious to return-to the occupation; the second 
that he may know how, in smaller matters of amusement 
to be gentle, and to wait the’convenience and pleasure of 
others for his own gratifications.* This is not teasing 
him, but giving him a very Useful \,esson, whidfaiatfour or 
five years of age, he is quite old enough tu ontlerstand. . 
A mother in putting a stop to the rea(liHg,-may find one 
of manyi reasons as an excuse; She may be going out^p 
walk; or to her room, to dress'. She may have a letter to 
write, or orders to give to a servant. If shefla think pro¬ 
per to make one of these, her e^cuse,she should take care 
•to shew her child that she actually will do whatever she 
hasloldhim. If a child is not‘deceived by others, he 
will seldom attempt to deceive them. 

When theVe are pictures in the book, the mother as a 
prelude to putting it aside, may stay a moment to look 
at them. The child will directly observe her, and say, 
<‘Let me see, too, mama.” On the book being given to 
him h^wiil enter upon a long list of questions relating to 
these pictures. “ Which is tlie little boy, mama, and which 
is the other little “And where is the garden? 

which is the good girl, and which is tire naughty one?” 

“ What is tlie good boy saying now, mama? ” “ Is he 

speakingtohiss|kter,lirtothe otherboy? &c.” Itis wor- 
tliy of remark, how perfectly thS whole scene<of thehtory 
seqms sketched ou,t in some very tender minds. A cliild 
will enquire for every person of the book, by name; and 
seem disappointed, if he caUiiot find the papas aifd mp- 
mas, and a family uf sisters, brothers,, and‘acquaintances, 
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ia short, Ae whole eompany uf his drama, before himhs 
onesmali square eugraviii^or woodcut, uf two orthree in¬ 
ches in size.* He will be equally disappointed if the dress, 
or other peculiarities, should not correspond in these mi¬ 
serable sketches to the printed description. No faith¬ 
fully engraved scene is lost upon a retteeting child. Ho 
trill look in the picture of a. cow for tiie horns, hoofs, 
tail, ears, eyes, count every spot in her skin, and be de¬ 
lighted at the fidelity of the poi trait He willeveu endea* 
vour to make out the very tuft of grass that is to he crop¬ 
ped by the animai.Thepictures torohihiren's books should 
in consequence be better de8i^ned and executed than we 
sometimes find them,but a faithful idiistratiou is impossi¬ 
ble, where one engraving or cut, is made to serve tor the 
V”])resentation of difierent scenes in ditferent works. 

At length, the child himself will be able to read; and not 
only able to read, but willing tu seek in that employment, 
for his own amusement. Now the first book which is left 
with him, for he never should have more than one given 
him at a time, and a new one verv seldom indeed while he 
is very young,should be that which be has nearly learned 
by heart from having heard it read many times by bis 
mother. Some persons may imagine that the child must 
have lost all interest in a work be knows so well, and 
that he will not now read it, though he have the ability 
and permfjsion to do so. But these persons judge false¬ 
ly. An uncorrupted child will tremlile with delight on 
receiving from his mother, one by ene, the little books 
from which she read aloud those stories which charmed 
his infant years, and helped to assist the deveiopemen- of 
his laculties; which instructed his mind and improved 
his heart; in which every difficulty has long been cleared 
away, and every scene made familiar by explanation and 


and all i^rly of a si^ in one pieture, suit the description haU a dozen heroes 
and heroines, of whom, some were adnlts, some little ehildreo* 
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thought. Such a child will seem to run to the perusal 
of this well known story, as a man rushes to the meeting 
of a person most dear to his dearest friend, one who has 
been often and often described in his countenance, eyes, 
hair, stature, manners, habits, but never, tilt now seen, or 
made personally known to him.The child has heard every 
thing that he could possibly hear of the personages of 
the tale: now, he is going, as it were, to see them, and 
have an interview with all; to examine their speeches 
and actions himself, and to make acquaintance in person. 
Will any reflecting teacher or parent say it is uuiflie^ 
that gratification, should not, in a yery high degree, Iw 
attendant upon sUch a perusal ? * * 

It is both unnecessary and injudicious, to give child¬ 
ren under six or seven years of age, many books. They 
should have a very liinite<t library; but t^ie collection 
should be as choice as theWst r^nxious and sensible mo¬ 
ther can make it. One dozen -of little books simple in 
•language, unaffected in si^le, natural in the thoughts, 
incidents, and dialogues, and pure in tlTe moral, one do- 
cen of such books, though they be valued by the book¬ 
seller but at one penny each, are worth one thousand of 
those gaudy volumes professed to be written for infant 
instruction, but which are better adapted fromthestrength 
and goodness of the paper, to lining trunks, or heating 
of baths. . • 

On bfiginningto read fol*pleasure,, children invariably 
dpcling to pronouncing the words aloud. I have obser¬ 
ved little girls take their books to one part of the sitting 
ro(An, generally to the window, and there seating them¬ 
selves, in their own little chairs^ with their bticks to the 
grown persons present, begin to read aloiid.* This 

, t _—— —_;____ 

• It may be thou^t they do so to drown the noise of conversation at the other 
part of the room; but 1 have observed thdm read aloud when only onl person 
has been present, and consequently they hav* had no intenuptions. The het is, 
the sound is a great help toihe sense. 
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roost useful and improving inclination is quickly baffled 
by some one, perhaps the mother, calling out, “ Read it 
to yourself, my dear, I cannot bear so tnnch noise; I 
do not know what I am talking about.” The child 
obeys, but with what injury to his mind, I leave any 
sensible person to judge. *' 

After reading to himself, or to another, when a child 
shuts his book, he should be occasionally questioned, as 
to what he has been reading. With an account of this, 
be will be sure to give bis opinions and remarks, and tha 
mother will find them a great assistance to her in the stu¬ 
dy of his mind and temper, &c. Besides which, she will 
thetehy judge what be can understand, and what he can¬ 
not; along with what suits his taste ami what does not. 
^.-But all this will not be considered sufficient exercise 
for the mind of a child of six years, if the parent, then, 
must have Iwsoils committetl* to memory, she will, of 
course begin with englbh sjielling. 

Now so fir from marking down a lesson from the for-* 
midable rows of one, two, three, four syllables, which are 
ranged in the spelling book like an array of soldiers for 
battle, I should prefer a line of one of the old stories so of¬ 
ten mentioned, one composed of monosyllables of no more 
than three letters. One single line would do, and I should 
thus propose it; “I wonder if rny little girl or boy could 
spell thesti words to me, without the book.” A child of 
the age mentioned, would be'able to read for hiti own a- 
musement, and he would directly say, “Oh yes, mama, 
I am sure, I think I cfan spell a great piece of that, pray 
let me try mama;” and iqdeed he would learn oif suUi a 
lesson, and say it perfectly, and, besides, receive his 
kiss as a ghod willing child, within ten minutes from the 
time the task, which in this way, is no task, was projips- 
ed. Spelling the articles in use, as bread, water, beer, 
eheele, &c. is very entertaining when children have some 
notion of the way in, which they are-to travel through the 
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words; and they are often found to try at whole sentences, 
when spelling has nut been made a disagreeable labour 
to them.* 

Neat to spelling the words, are those lessons which 
consist of repetition of sentences ; of this kind of exercise, 
are prayers, grammar, poetry, geography, &c 

The study of Grammar from a book, seems wholly un¬ 
necessary for chifdren of the age under our considera¬ 
tion, d* A mother, in conversation, may teach her child 
what a noun, an adjective, and some other parts of 
speech are, but nature’s works, and morality in general^ 
with the little devotional exhroises, mentioned, afford all 
that can be desired for learning, as it is termed, ‘olf-book 
during first childhood. 

There are i believe, several cat’echiams of things mo^f, 
in use. From the best of these works, a child may learn 
a small piece; spelling it first, and repeating the whole 
afterwards, put let it be rem^nWred, that whatever he 
js required to learn, should be for bis advantage and pro¬ 
fit. {jet him learn nothing whilst a* child, says Dr. 
Watts, which he ought to forget when a man. Mrs. 
Trimmer’s iiftroduction to the knowledge of nature is a 
very pretty book for reading, but rather too difficult for 
a child of six or seven to commit to memory. Many of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s little pieces, I mean those that describe 
natural^objects, in very easy language, are admirably 
suited t» our purpose. • 

, Easy poetry, too^may be made subservient to the same 
ehd. Many a precept of morality is preserved in poetry 


• One of the children alluded tp in a fore^ing page, used to begin to spell for 
her own amusement before she was up, sadist she was waiting for her ma'd tp 
come and dress her. Her aunt, with whom she sometimes slept, orerbeaih her, 
one morning, going very rapidly forward in this manner •* I wish wah, she 
she, wood would, o,am come, a nd and, dfes dress, me me. and and, 
get Jet.me me,my my,froc fruck.and aud.gluvs gloves, Ac. Thebro- 
toer of ibis child, thongli younger, was equally fond of spelling for his own 
amusement, ail the little words he could tbiuh of as fast as possible, thirst pi| 
pig, fig fig, gig gig, rig rig, big bti. dig dig, Ac, . 

T This work is omy intended as a preliminary to the Private Education, which 
takes up the instruction of cBildion am the age o^^seven or eight, 
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which would be forgotten in any other shape. Some lit* 
tie pieces, too, there are, scattered in tue works «»f wri¬ 
ters for children, which professedly treat of nature in her 
vegetable or animal kitigdoiu, and they are too well a* 
dapted to tlie improvement of tender minds, not to en¬ 
courage us to a search for them. Such pieces should be 
read several tim* s to the child. He should then read 
them himself, and finish by learning a Verse or a couple 
of lines. A.iy thing worth learning, is worth remember¬ 
ing. 

A child will have a great deal of pleasure in r.'peatiug 
his little stock of pieq.es one'by one, beuinning with Dr. 
Watts, and ending if he please, with Mrs. L< ycester, as 
he sits b), or walks out with his motuer. But if we go 
•further, and require liiin to display his knowledge for the 
public adulation, and private ridicule of acquaintances, 
adieu to tbe'gratification of wtikingand repeating to his 
mother. From an engaging, natural^ unafTected child, 
he will become a pedantic, conceited, insuiferable little 
prig, and will ceibse to learn, because be will think ke al¬ 
ready knows enough to be thought a wonder. 

* Numbering, or reckoning in a very simple manner, by 
marbles, plums, nuts, or counters, is an useful exer¬ 
cise for the mind, and a good preparation for arithmetic. 
This exercise is adapted to children, and described at 
length in* the sequel to this work, and therefore needs 
not to be repeated here. 

Writing, for children young as Jthose in question, is 
an art with which vre can have nothing to do, here: bht 
asimple exercise is connected with it, of no little impor- 
tance to children. It is that of iVritirtg down messages 
from the Child to an absent father, sister, or friend, 
which exertion, after a few trials, will form a kind q| e- 
pistle and will put him upon reflecting and arranging 
his thoughts. Such epistles written by us, verbatim, from 
th'e dictation of the ^ttle one, are sometimes very curious. 
I have seen si veral and with some have been highly 
(irratified. 
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The last exercise which 1 shall here recommend, is one 
connected with another language than his own. 

In our country, french is considered almost indispen* 
sible; and as this is the case, and that the organs of a 
little child may yield to any effort at imitation, I see no 
inconTeniene’es that,can arise from children attempting, 
now and then a little dialogue in that language. For ex¬ 
ample; articles oh the breakfast, or dinner table, might be 
asked for, in french. The child will immediately catch 
the sounds, and pronounce exactly as the speaker. Short 
sentences, as, open the door, sit down, speak to me, &c. 
might be learned with scarcely any trouble. Here,*' 
however, such lessons should stop.* A child,busy with 
religion, morality, and the book of nature, has no time 
for the book of foreign tongues > much less, sliould he 
have the prayer of praise to his Creator for giving him 
food, forced into his head^in lines of gibbeiHsh, of which 
he ^nly understands one or two words at the most. 

A child repeating a prayer and a grace in an unknown 
longue! Is it possible ? Yfes, I have seen several child¬ 
ren labouring- under their load, whilst their minds were 
distracted between the temptation of the viands, and the 
burthen of the task, every idea of piety being entirely out 
of the question. Yet these were not the children of Ro¬ 
man catholics, but of protestants. ,v'hut infatuation ! 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
MEDITATION. 


“ r,jnni WENT THEY OK THEIR WAY, EVERY ONE TO EAT, AND DRINK, AND 
MAKE MERRY.” '* BECAD8B THEY UNDERSTOOD IM K WORDS WHEREIN THKY 
WEBB INETRUCrED." “ EVII, COMMUNICATIONS CORRUPT OOOD MANNERS." 

• • • 

A FEW more remarks upon the instruction of mind shfpl 
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be offered, and with the subject of manners, this part of 
the work shuH end. 

Of the five powers of the infant mind, two, namely, the 
understanding and the memory have beenjust trea.ed of. 
The conscience has been also noticed, but, in another 
place. The judgment, therefore, anS reasoning powers 
now remain for our consideration. 

The judgment of children is set to work by what they 
observe, what they read and understand, and what they 
bear in conversation. It is for the reasoning powers then 
to try, how far this judgment is true or false: and these 
powers are to be called into action by the mother’s eu> 
couragemedt and assistance. 

Girls who are of more sedate dispositions than boys, 
'^il; beg a needle and thread of their mothers, and sit 
quietly working, and chatting, by turns, at their side, 
asking many questions, and passing their judgment free¬ 
ly enough upon things and p«-sons.* Sometimes they 
speak of what they have read; at others, of what they 
have seen or heard, llpon Ihese, they form opinions 
which are often strangely ludicrous, or palpably wrong; 
the first we need not be in a hurry to put ri^ht; but the 
second will require a tender and gentle correction, not 
directly by words, but by the placing of the thing to be 
judged in a right view before the child, and by leaving 
him to draw tlie inferences. Judgment will thus he rec¬ 
tified by itself. 

As attention to this matter is of great importance, the 
boys should also be encouraged to speak their thoughts, 
and express themselves with a modest assurance upon 
those things that pass through their minds ; but in gene¬ 
ral we find it less difficuft to fix the attention of girls to 
little discussions of this sort, than that of boys ; at l«ast 

• I do not think a child la equal to the strong exertion of mental and bodily 
powers-dt one and the same instant, like a grown person A little girl trying 
tb use her needle properly, will not be able also to carry on an argument; she 
will lay down her work wnilst she is speaking, andMke it up when she has no • 
thing,more to say. 
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(luring the first years of childhood. However we must, 
by some pleasing methods invite them, tiiat we may draw 
forth from the judgment, whatever is there formed, and 
endeavour to correct and amend where amendment seems 
absolutely required. For instance; children shoufd be 
taught in agreeable conversation and on these seasonable 
opportunities, to pass no judgment on men and things 
rashly, or suddenly, but to withhold their judgment till 
they see sufficient reason to determine them. To this 
end they should be shewn Jn trifling matters, how often 
they are deceived when they judgp on a sudden, without 
due consideration; and how often they are forced to 
change their opinions. That Digy should judge, not 
merely by outward s'new and appearance, butty scSrCfh-. 
ing things to the bottom ; thcj snonld be convinced, that 
every man .who has fine clothes is not rich, * and Ji»..i 
every man who talks hard words is not wme or learned; 
that every one who wears a red,coat is not a soldier, nor 
every persoa good humoured-who says very polite things 
in company; that they should ^use and exercise their 
reason on all subjects excepting that df religion, which is 
to be judged and determined by the word of God. 

The reasoning powers are so nearly allied to the judg¬ 
ment, that they should be cultivated and improved nearly 
in the same manner. When children say they like this, 
or dislike that; thttt they admire one, and di.sapprove of 
another; that they are ])lfased with this, aud*disappuint- 
ed wifli that thing'; thej should be always asked. For 
why,^ What reason they have for expressing themselves 
thus, or feeling in that manner P In return for which 
confidence the mother may qjiew them when she does any 
thing for their good,* why she did it, that they may be 
convinced it was fit and necessary to be donfe, though per¬ 
haps it was not so pleasing to them. By calling their 
young reason thus into exercise, they will be taught wis 
• Tile author is here indebteil to Dr. Wans. 
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dom betimes; they will be led to a rational conduct in 
their childish years, and by these means also, there will 
always be a handle to take hold of in order to persuade 
them to their duty, and to save them from mischief. 

In the manners alone, will the difference be observed 
between a respectably and a nobly bcrn young person. 
The branches of education in these days, are taught 
equally to both. Religion and virtue, stirely belong to 
one, as much as to the other. But in the manners, or 
carriage and deportment, there is generally a very great 
distinction. The child of noble parents who is much in 
the company of his mother, habitually acquires, not her 
gracefulness, and dignified carriage, fur these do not be¬ 
long to tender age, unpracticed in the forms of society, 
Jbut a gentle readiness in his deportment, to oblige and 
be'obliged ; a sort of delicacy which shrinks from vul¬ 
gar tricks or voarse words; a controul over his actions, 
attitudes, opinions, and feelings, which prevents bim 
from shocking the ears or eyes of those persons of quali¬ 
ty, to whom in Ijis mother’s- drawing room he is occa¬ 
sionally admitted. This elegant reserve of feeling and 
manner which thus has its beginning, and which, alone 
distinguishes the child of nobility from him of the vulgar 
rich, is engaging, if it be totally uninixed with affecta¬ 
tion ; that is, if it be imitation formed unconsciously 
into habit,^and not mere mimicry, which is jiut on in the 
drawing room with persons of rank, and put off in the 
nursery with the maids, or in the study, if the child be 
old enough to have onp, with the governess. I have seeti 
several such children of quality who could be well bved 
in the drawing room, but who were in the nursery and 
stud/ to bq distinguished in nothing from (he coarsest, 
rudest, most boisterous, and most unmannerly children 
of the middle classes. Some pebbles will never take a 
polish. There are children who, let their rank be high 
as it may, are never, can never, during existence be made 
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acquainted with refineineiit and the graces. The most 
polished gentleman in England had, as it is said, one of 
the dullest and most ordinary mannered of men for his 
son, notwithstanding the unceasing pains he took when 
witji him, and the volumes of letters he was at the trou¬ 
ble to write to him'when absent; and these chiefly too 
upon the subject he held to be of so much injportauce in 
education : the formation of the manners. But indeed 
there are some minds which will receive no one impres¬ 
sion but such as they have a conceit for. Let us hope 
they are few in number; though it is to be doubted whe¬ 
ther those few have not beert so distorted, amf crookened 
in infancy by improper treatment, as to redacd thenirt- 
stances of absolute perverseness and determination a- 
gainst every exertion and practice required, to none.» I 
do not know &ny one person oFchild, however bad he ac¬ 
tually be, and however detestable he is in r^resentation, 
in whom I might ftot trace back flie origin of so extraor- 
^dinary a deformity to accidental causes, in tile improper 
the eruel, the fatal treatment of bis infancy. 

For children of quality, any hints upon the manners 
becoming the station they are hereafter to fill, will readi¬ 
ly suggest themselves to the minds of the noble parents: 
but a few observations on the tricks and bad habits which 
all children will, at jtimes, fall into, may not be general¬ 
ly unacceptable : especially, too, as they are chiefly drawn 
from tE^ work of the J>ivine not lon» since mentioned. 

The God of nature has given children eyes, and 
tbngues, and feet, and arms, and hands; it is expedient 
that parents should teach their children fhe proper use of 
them. And first witliTespect to the eyes; , 

They should be'warned againSt a staring look; against 
stretching their eye-lids into a glare of wildness. They 
should be forbidden to look asi<le,'on any object in a 
squinting manner when their ftices are turned aifothor 
way, and should be,encouraged to look in the face of the 
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person they speak to, yet with an humble, modest asjteet, 
as befits a chHik A becoiniiig courage, and a becoming 
modesty dwell much in the eye. 

Some children should be admonished to lay aside a 
gloomy and frowning look, a scowling air, an uneasy and 
forbidding aspect. They snonld be JaugluVo smootlf the 
ruffles of their brow, and put on a lively, pleasing, and 
cheerful countenance among their frieuds. Some, there 
are, who have all these graces by nature, but those wiio 
have them not, may be corrected and softened by the care 
of parents in younger years. 

Parents should teach children to use their tongues 
pr,operly and agreeably, not only to speak plainly, buiio 
pronounce their words properly and distinctly, not hur¬ 
rying with a tumult of.syliables upon their lips which will 
s'ound like foreign gibberisli, and never be understood ; 
nor shouldt they drawl out their words iu a slow, long 
tone, vvliich is equally ungraceful and disagreeable. 

Lisping and stammering are two co^.imon faults in 
speaking, which should be ^mrrected early in children,' 

Parents should make them stand firm and strong, when 
they do stand, on their feet, and walk in a jleceiit becom¬ 
ing manner, without turning either or both of their feet 
inwards; without little jerks in their motion, or long 
strides, or any of those awkwardnesses which continue 
with many persons to old age for want of having these 
irregularities corrected wheii they were young. ’ Child¬ 
ren should be indulged in their sports, sometimes in run¬ 
ning swiftly, and in^ leaping, whei'c there is no .danger, 
in order to exercise their limbs, and make them pliant 
and nimble, strong and awtive op all .occasions. 

But tfie mention of sports brings me to the fifth part of 
this work, to that in-which the recreations and amuse¬ 
ments of children arc briefly considered. 
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“mother, embrace thy children, itRING them up with gladness.” 

V BE Jl'YFUL, O THOU MOTHER OF CHJLDREN.” “ THEIR LIFE IN HEALTH, 
WITH JOY AND MERCY.” “THE L0B6 HATlf &IVEN '[HE FATHER HONOUR 
OVER THE CHILDREN AND HATH CONFIRMED THE AUTIIOBIIY OF THE MO- 
TUBE OVER THE SON.” 


It is of the highest importance to furnish the young 
mind with resources, when it is thrown upon its own ex< 
pedients for amusemetit. The whole course of study and 
exercis* during first childhood, maybe under*judicious 
manageihent, rendered so'pleasing and interesting, as 
t([ form, along with «ports and diversions, one series of 
rational and delightful amusement: but jis such a state 
of tilings is not often seen to be, and that consequently 
the regular studies .and the diversions aresepitratecpn- 
cerns, let us for an in stant, reflect .of what tflese latter 
may 4ie said to consist. 

This 1 shall do, without attempting any formal dispo. 
sition of that which indeed sets descrip^on almost aC 
nought; the play [odm, and the child’s pjay-ground 
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Infants, I have said, are attracted by every object, 
animate and inaniinate; but tliefuriner are always prefer¬ 
red by them. Children of tlirce, four, or five years of 
age, have great curiosity, but it is with regard to the 
very commonest things, and they satisfy themselves by 
experience. A child of that age, must have objects of a 
peculiar kind. lie has thrown away the rattle, and ceas¬ 
ed to find pleasure in the jingling of kcyis. He wishes to 
resemble grown people. To do as they do. The boy de¬ 
sires to use aknifeandfork athis dinner, notwithstanding 
that a spoon for his well cut meat is pleasanter, only be¬ 
cause grown peo])lehave such utensils. He sits up to the 
tabje as the,y do; dig’s with a little spade as the gardener; 
beats a drum as the drummer; cracks a whip as the pos- 
. tillion; and rides a rooking horse to be like papa. The 
girl nurses her doll as hermama does the baby; sits down 
to her needls'to make it a handkerchief, an inch s«|uarc; 
begs a cradle half a yard in length, to rock like the nur¬ 
sery maid, and fills her tray with cups and saucers that 
hold a thirablc-full each,* as one of the servants; and when 
trains were in fashion, if she could borrow the maid’s a- 
pron,or fasten her own pinafore round her waist, to make 
a long robe, she fancied herself a grown lady and was 
delighted. All the toys for children, are things in mi¬ 
niature, and copied from those in use among grown per¬ 
sons; and, the closer the imitation, the more acceptable 
is the gift to the child; ' ^ ' 

We are indeed the creatures of imitation, and our ha¬ 
bits are fixed as we copy from others. What their'exanr- 
ple affords, is thus made a part of ourselves. The child 
Vhose mother visits much', and sees,- at home, a great 
deal of company, is almost sure to prefer those toys, 
which favour her growing inclinations to follow where 
others lead. Accustomed to see her mother often prepar¬ 
ing for company, and to hear her often converse and con¬ 
sult with her women upon her dresses, the little girl comes 
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also, to consider dress and a striking ajppearance, as tho 
grand business of life. This child is generally anxious 
to deck out her doll in all the finery, the colours, and 
the fashions ofiier parent’s attire. She wishes for laces, 
satins, and feathers, and would e^ttravagantly cut them 
to pieces, without (ear, or concern. In a toy shop, when 
directed to take what she may please, slie will fix upon a 
fine painted tin coach, a wooden footman in livery, or a 
string of glass beads, in preferance to more useful and 
humbler things, because tliese are most familiar to her 
sight, and fancy, for the very reason that her brotlier, 
the son of a fox hunter, would sieze ppon. a pack of 
wooden hounds and a red coated liuntsman, ,and thi^ 
the peasant child, would choose a fine painted cow, or 
cotton lamb with gilded ears and tail; not that these 
children actually desired to be. wlien grown up, as fffbir 
parents. The peasant bpy might, in ten ^ears declare 
for,the employment of a sailer, <(he young gentleman for 
the profession of a divine, and the young .lady might 
range herself under the bltle stocking jiarty, indilferent 
to the parade, and toil of fashionable assemblies. But so 
would their minds during childhood be engaged, till an 
intercourse with others gave an opportunity to the bias 
of nature or fancy to make way, and declare itselL 

Shew me” says the adage, “a man’s company, and 
I will tell you what he is.” 1 would say, shew me the 
toys of p child under sevejt years of age, toys which he 
himself has chosen, and I will tell you, not what is the 
i«al bibs of that <%ild’s mind, ayd the direction of his 
taste, but what are the scenes and the obgects with which 
he is most familiarized. Thdre is a wide distinction be¬ 
tween the forma'tion of principle, and that oT taste for 
pursuits of any kind. The formation of principle is inde« 
pendent of ourselves; for the whole process belongs to 
infancy and childhood, and is the work of parent^ At 
ten years of age, th^t work is done, and so firmly as nev^ 
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by any human art to be completely undone. The prin¬ 
ciples remain bad attweiity, il'tmy were leif so, at ten; 
bui the pracace may uotwitl.st.iiuiing be iiupioved, and 
these bad notions at tlie heart, by sirtnath oi reason, 
dread of censure, and dawning of religion on the soul* 
may be borne down by main strength; and kept m agreat 
measure, out of sight. But il had they are, bad they re¬ 
main at the bottom, like an apple, fair dutside and un¬ 
sound at the core. Even St. Paid, saint as he was, for 
the heroic exhausting struggles he made to kill the old 
man in him, declares fliat his spifii contii.uaily warreth 
against the* flesh, and the g6od he woiud do, he cannot 
&e« everi he, saint as he was for fielding these dreadful 
battb»s in which he would i.oubtless have been lost but 
for the grace of God, wliicii was sent to l.is aid, even he, 
corroborates this remark. * For will any one say, that St. 
John who udver sinned as did gt Paul, had t lesamc lior- 
rors to feel, the same wars to wage,the sai^e internal ttnd 
dreadful combats, with Paul ? And whence arose the dif-. 
ference ? Simply^as I cannot But think, in this, that Paul’s 
bad principles held Arm iuliis heart, whilst tue soul of the 
saint was changed, and his mind convinced°aiid enlight¬ 
ened: but the heart was notwithstanding bad; and had 
incited to bad deeds up to manhood : f bad and decayed 
it then was, and decayed and bad it remained, after the 
cause was,even removed which produced the ruin Hence 
.the terrible conflicts of this distinguished apostle, which 


• I say the xiawning of teligion ; forif a child he well grounded n prit'oples ami 
practice of piety, dufi^ fir.st cliildhond. his general principles caiinoi, it is impos¬ 
sible they ^er should 1w, other tiinn generally ftood ' 

+ In m^' book; for j-ouiig penjonf, are bad principled yontli describeil, who 
on a sudden, at all age change into good • i&ellenr peoi’le, without a strug¬ 
gle. . Such stories are unur.iUTal,ps they are untrue .' Theintenialstrugglesof 
a badyouthj or adnlt to climb up to goodii. ss are. at first, weak; then, as rea¬ 
sons impel him, eager, violeut-, tumultuous apd fierce In almost every effort, 
the ground gives waj, and lie lail- back lo liis old station By persevering after 
a length of time, he makes .some little progress, but .n his greatest success, such 
R one stands unsteady, and is every iiisianl in dangerol falling. Alas, hehasno 
foundt^ion, lo rest on, .ind he maiitialKs Ills ground but by art He has fought 
every inch of his way, audit requires all bis viy lance not to be surprised and beat- 
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he has sn faithfully and honestly recorded for the encou¬ 
ragement of the evil-disposed to try the fight, and light 
with hope of vivtory as he did, to the end. 

The principles, then, that are insti'-.ed into us in child¬ 
hood, stand hy us for ever. But the tastes we acquire 
change with’our years, profession, and circumsiances. 
In childhgod we can eat, what we are rlisgusted with in 
maturity. In ado cscenee we prefer studies and diver¬ 
sions* which yield no deligiit in after age. The fiction 
which, to jteruse, robs the youth of his rest, is thought of 
in middle age only with conteuipt,or indillerence. And 
that which aiforded the ciiihl no amusenient whatever, is 
now tlie solace and comfort of decl'epitude. Tgste, opi¬ 
nions, likings, dislikes, preferences and prejudice vary ' 
with years, fashions, and the complexion of the times. 
The child liiuls amusemen! with his ratt e, the oldTfran 
comfort in his wig; reverse the order, and 4V>thing could 
be more absurd, a»child in a wig« an old man with a rat¬ 
tle ; ai.d jet file time was', wh(?n ti.is very map was plea- 
■sed with the toy and the ligne wjd come, if he live, when 
the child shall he glad to shelter his l*ald head under a 
wig. Thus jt is with matters of taste, opinion, and fa¬ 
shion. Not so with principle. “ Thank God, for my 
dinner, ” says the child ol two years,in whom a beginning 
of religious principle is to be iixed. “ God be praised,” 
says the old man oT ninety, when he has finished his 
meal. •The meaning is one and the same, tlio action is 
becoming to both. The remark of la good mother on a 
good child thus; “Tbelieve him, for he never tohl me in 
his life, a falsehood,” is hut the same oonfideitgc in his 
integrity and triit';, wlgch waif paid to thecelehrated Ita¬ 
lian, who when sdvcral persons were examined tipon <»ath 
was enjoined to give his word only, with this noble com- 
pliiri^nt, “ As for P-'trarch, bis lare.woid is sufficient.” 
Truth in childhood, is truth in.old age; goodness gi the 
light, is goodness also when in the dark. -And real vir* 
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ttte turn her which way we will, must be tirtue for ever 
The fact is, that all we have, and see, and know of good 
has sprung from an unchangeable, eternal, all-perfect 
source, and savours of heaven- All that we have of tastes, 
fashions, prejudice, and opinion originate in necessity, 
art, contrivance, or self-interest, and savour of mean and 
grovelling dust. Tastes, therefore, live the life of a 
butterfly, and change their form as oftei^; but goodness 
in the shape of principle so remains and never dies.* 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


nVANlMATE OBJECTS, OR TOYS, 


“a mbbrt hbart MARBra a c:ibervrl eoasTBKAse*." “a wmb-ms 

MitKBTH A OliAD FATHBH. ” ‘‘LITTLE ONE! REJOICE IN OLAHHEM.” ‘‘A 
TIME TO LAUOH, AND A TIKE .TO DANCE.* 


1 SHAi.L now attempt to arrange the sources of children's 
amusements under two heads : those of objects animate, 
and those inanimate; and begin by considering the lat¬ 
ter. 

Of inanimate objects for amusement, or toys, some are 
pernicious, others dangerous. The dangerous kind are 
those whose use requires exertions beyond the strength 
of children. Such are all wind instruments, trumpets, 
whistles, flutes s large heavy cricket and foot balls, 
&c. The pernicious, are those little cups, mugs, and 


• Bad principles, in bad subjects, it may beargued, alsoremaint Bat in wbaf 
■way ? Calm, steady, fixed, straight forward, full of jnst confidence ana hope f 
Oh no! They remain true to nothing but in their direction towards eril., TOey 
remain as does the angel of darkness till the last day, restless, uneasy, distraniiigy 
torCurii^g, reproaching. Still they do remain where they have introduced them¬ 
selves, as the spirits did ^ho enfered*into the house swept and garnished. It were 
to sully the purity of goodness to compare such a tyrannical despotmin to the mild 
and equitable, the peaceful and happy reign of gw prihclpln ovet toe mioa and 
affects 'ns. 
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Teasels of all kinds, which are much bought for children, 
but which being made of base and mixed metals, are of¬ 
ten highly injurious to tlm little people who put into 
them, as they term, for cooking, apples, cakes, orange 
juice, or other ingredient, and then serve up among 
themselves for th^ meal; unconsciously eating what is 
often thcMsause of pains, disorders, and debility ; for the 
acid of fruit bping poured into a cup made of copper, 
brass, lead, pewter, or bell metal, is sure to> imbibe some 
of their hurtful qualities, and, consequently, cannot but 
be prejudicial to the tender bodiessnto which they are re¬ 
ceived. All painted toys too, especially foi> infants, are 
pernicious; because they may be put to the mouth and the 
colour swallowed. Figures'cut out in gingerbread gilt 
over as they may be with dutch noetal; the ornamen^nd 
figures of painted confectionary, painted sugar plums, 
all which are given for amusement, or t<f be eaten, are 
hqrtful.* But it is not necessdry, however, to go fur¬ 
ther in this consideration, for‘every sensible another who 
herself trains up her chifJren,* will spon learn what a- 
musements and toys are hurtful,-by observing the child, 
and by examination of the matter of which the toy is 
composed, as well as the use to which it is to be applied. 
It is not so easy, perhaps to recollect,or invent a round of 
amusements for very active children; and on this account 
the few following are selected from general cyjes, as be¬ 
ing s^q, and except in a'few instances, of some use. 

It should first, however, be preAiised when speaking 
uf proper toys, that all little vessds, cups, dishes, plates, 
&(V purchased for children, should be fif glazed earthen 
ware, white bone, o* ivory* plain wood, oi; pure tin, 
without any adinixture whatever. If paint be allowed, 
it should be oil colours alone, unadulterated with orpi- 


* To the learned physician, Dr. Struve, before mentioned, 1 am indebted for 
these hints, 
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ment, white lead, oi* other dangerous ingredient. Child* 
ren may then cook and prepare (heir dijihe.s to their fan¬ 
cy, without any risk ot poisoning theuiselv<s, which, 
otherwise can hardly he the case. And sccoinily, that our 
child should never be allowed to leave the room in confu¬ 
sion, when me toys have been ]>uile<l out foV his amuse¬ 
ment. He should be made to put away in a play box, or 
low shelf, or cupboard, all his titter, bejore he may seek 
any other resource whatever. 

Unravelling and vvin^iiirg- thread, or silk; stripping 
the triage from leathers of which pillows are to be made; 
sorting the large from the sma,ll; picking out from a quan- 
tityj and, Idyin^r in-shpuratc ae.ips, hen, turkey, par- 
’ tridge, guinea fowl, and peacock’s feathers; twisting 
strips of paper for cliimuey piece watch jiapers; filling 
pincushions with bian ir wool; brushing or rubbing an 
old mahogany' table or stool: swcejiing the carpet with a 
little broom; soiling oul rags irom a bagj'if tlie bits of 
print, cotton, linen, muslin, cambric, (iimity, jean, silk, 
lawn, satin, sarsnet, pecftian, felvct, ribbon, tape thread,' 
sewing silk, &c. &c. all one from another, and naming 
them, t Plaiting straw for bonnets;t picking moss, or 
wool; sorting slielis; working with the needle; cutting 
out paper toys with a little pair of round scissars; ar¬ 
ranging the work basket; seraw’ling on a slate; marking 
a sheet of paper with lead pencil; dressing, undressing, 
or working for the doll, or roc}ving her in her cradle; tos¬ 
sing, or rolling a soft leather bail; pasting little pictures 
with gum water, or frpsh pas:e, on wood, or mill-board*-; 
puttinga few lettersof type together, and stamping olF,the 
name of any person, or thiAg; rubbing out [lencil marks 

' y - - --—— ■ ■■ I — ■ - -- 

•A fine little girl of four jears, whom I know, has a bag full of rags, which 
affords her many an liour’s amusement ’' 

11 have seen little children' ol foiu- years of age, in Dunstable, plaiting straw 
as fast asldtlefingers can hemovfd, \\iio have made fourteen yardsof plan in on* 
dgy, wmtease, and without any compuLsion. 
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with india rubber ;*j)uttin» the pieces of a dissected map 
tofjether; wliippins^, or spiiiuinar a top, or liuminiiig' top; 
dif?s*''n> weeding,planting-, sowing, waterin','- a garden ; 
filling a small watering pot with water, not from a pond, 
but from aii]i other vessel, or small cislerii; gathering 
wild flowers, herb#, vegctab.es, stones, moss, acorns, 
chesnuts,‘*potatoes; all these are amusements which a 
child may enjoylwith advantage, f 

But a child pursuing some ol these, or other amuse¬ 
ments will leap, run, slide, or climb in such a manner as 
to hurt himself. If the injury be frifling, it is advisable 
not to take much notice, and if the crying ami complaiijt 
soon cease, there will hardly be a necessity tor alftrm. 
Perhaps a very !;iddy or boisterous child may be suffici¬ 
ently reproved by a mother remarking as coldly it^she 
can, “you sfiould not have V’*ntured so fa^-j anU you on¬ 
ly suffer for your carelessiies>.”^ But she sliould not, up- 
on«such occasions, very harshly blame, or the child may, 
at another time, endeavour to conceal the accident, and 
bis feelings, to his very serious mor li Or physical injury. 
The fright or pain is generally sufficient punishment, 
without any*otlier aggravation. 


• A large piece of India rubber, or the w bole ol a bottle, lest it should lie put 
into the mouth and swall we u 

t A few others, ol > fasliioAed,|H is true, but ever interesting torhildliootl, niaj 
be added. Blind inaii^s buff; Puss‘ii the corner; Question.s .i#(l Coniiimnti.s; 
Porfeitsft My liiidy’s Toilette; Hunt the Slipper.; Prison B irs; Base Ball; Hide 
and Seek ;^ross Questions; am! Rf<l(*le.s; but these last should be selected with 
great care tor Under andinnoaent minds. • 
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'tl^ould' not, I b’^lieve, herself inflict a wound on the 
Ranting animal, whereas the cruel or thoughtless child is 
oftOn the principal inventor and executioner of tortures 
upondhe luisefable brute. But this subject generally, 
baa, dt^^hny be thought been fully discussed in another 
obapt^. Our present consideration^ titerefore, only is 
the taming oi the trife, accidents, or sufFeririgs of ani¬ 
mals,into a SOUK e ot airusement and grar'ifleation ; which 
taste some persons are not ashamed to force betimes up - 
on their children of five, six, seven, or eiglvt years of 
age. 

The first'of eitflloils in which the tender hearts of little 
children'arc encouraged to triumph, is the drowning of 
the younsT of c.its and dogs. Many a child has stood by 
wit*' a fluttering bosom', and agitated countenance, while 
the servant has essayed \o keep under water the little 
wretches whVh were battling hard for life, whil»t at tlie 
same time he or she has been huminiiig a tune with Mic 
greatest unconcern. The child after many efforts, at 
length succeeds 'n loolcing 6'u as unconcerned as’ the 
executioner. 

The second performance is the making Of the whelp 
handsome. The l.it'ner, mother, servants, unite in de¬ 
claring, that the puppy iiiust have his ears and tail crop¬ 
ped; and this i» speedily done The child may not ac¬ 
tually stard by, but he knows of the deed, seesev^ry one 
careless of the poor brute’s egony during several days, 
and he too at last, tiiinks it is nothing, and that indiffer¬ 
ence on such matters is right. ' 

A spider! or a wasp! will some persons exclaim; as 
one^ appears “catch and kill,” is Ibecfy. How few call 
out there “is room in the wide world for an insect, and 
open the window to drive him to liberty and a na’ural 

, * A dtur little nrt the daughter or Sir R A Mid, with a sweet simplicity and 

zrtlessness which in this child were niture, “Brother, Mrs -s dog had 

bis ears 4Bd tall cutoff the other day, you caunot tli.Dk what a passion he was m 
wh^'hey did it.” 
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death. Here is the third occasion on which a child 
to mangle and slay, as it appears to him, for diversioonf^, 
Alter a shower of rain, we step lorth to the swOet jfe«» 
freshed air. The slug spreads himself across the^ patliu 
and trails onward, fast as he can, poor reptile; the wortai 
peeps up from his d|irk mansion, and the shining beetlw^ 
in haste, «ndeavours to ttake the best of his way home. 
In vain, in vain. .The little foot may not purposely be set 
to crush the ma^inery planned by a God, but it is not 
purposely withdrawn, wlien'a living object is seen ; and 
on passes the child, heedless, thoughtless, and merciless, 
to his fourth amusement; wiiich is thafSf throwing peb¬ 
bles and stones at the gasping frog which rises up to take 
in a portion of the breath of heaven, which Heaven itself 
has assigned her. * . _ 

And next, When the cold and severe season affects our 
region, and the half starved, half benumbed inhabitants 
of yie trees and htftiges come twittering and bowing, sub¬ 
missive and n^dy, to implore onr charity, to*dsk of that 
Ibounty which the good Aliliight^ hath,giveu us, an a- 
musement, and the fifth we sadly enumerate, consists, in 
building up .a trap, or spreading birdlime to catch the 
gentle, feeble wanderers. Of these, alas! some have' 
their necks twisted, and are quickly baked in paste. 
Others are played wjth, and consequently more or less 
injured and teazed, and often fail a sacrifice. «Oh what 
a sad Ic^on is this fof childhood! ' Cruelty given in lieu 
of pity! • „ 

'Thelntrusive and venturesome fly, in the gaiety of his 
little existence, biia^zes from corner to c({rner of a break¬ 
fast parlour, or nursery, and^n an unlucky rngment^ap- 
proacl)es the creaiti ewer: he taStes, and drops. There 
he li^s floundering and struggling, but his wings are 
wet and clogged, and he cannot rise from the fatal 
fluid. Presently the party assembles. He is discovired; 
and with a peevish e|:clamatiou, he is drawn from the 
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eWer With a^thiSk'^iipoon, and dashed into the bowl» where 
the hot water that has rinsed the caps reeeives him. The 
ohildy ever qb the watch Unf examination, finds a lively 
amusement during several minutes, in beholding the con¬ 
vulsions, the torture an insect scalded to death, whilst 
these suitings are not even tbougl^t ^ by any grown 
perauQ. ^ 'v 

It is useless, as it would be disagreeable, to reckon up 
how many minutes and hours of one week in a child’s life 
are given to amusements, which amusements are actual¬ 
ly cruel, or of a cruel nature or tendency. * I shall, there¬ 
fore, offer (we onvltree hints, upon what may be made 
amijsement^ with asimals, from the particular history of 
which, great use may be derived.t Silk worms, hives of 
bees, poultry, sheep, lambs, poll, too, if parrots are 
brought and sold j rabbits, canary birds, a‘quiet donkey 
or poney, which a, cluld of five or six years might, in 
company of bis father, help to feed, or rub down; one 
of the cows, also, of the establishment, wbieb might be 
named by the child, and' called his own. All these with' 
the privilege of scattering the crumbs of the breakfast 
or diuuer table to the wild birds, would aifuvd a rational 
and pleasing amusement, consisting, not in worrying, 
and torturing, but in promoting the eonoiort and dispens¬ 
ing happiness to those creatures, which, capable of being 
comfm'ted,^ do express their gratitude in return, by con¬ 
fidence, gentleness, submission , apd attacbrooint.' Shew 

, • I do not here allude to the sports, (as they are called) of setting two Sm mo- 
narclisof the poultry yard to fighting till one dies) sending a barbed into 
a pond, with half, ora^nter<of a writhing worm upon it, to be swallowed 
by a little fish, which) not being required Bw fcod, has its jaws lacerated and 
mangled, andistben thrown back into the water; of chaining a fifae peaceable 
bull to a ling, and urging a number of fierce dogs to wprry, tear and wound him 
till tl)*y are Dsdf killed, and he goes mad ; o{ pKreing a, goldfinch’s breast-bone 
witha Hngaad,phain, that we may have the plawure of seeing him iij)constant 
uneasiness When he moves, or drags up water to drink; or of spurring a fine horse 
over hedges, walls, and fi«}da, and whipping a peck of bounds after a umi^ 
trembling creature, who, as it is known, screams in her last agony like V child, 
and seems, in tlie most strUcing manner, to innplon the pity of oer race. 

f Perhaps the exhibition of livingy and stuffed animalt in a wenagwie, or toU' 
scum, is ei the very first order of amusement foichiMten, and indeeu alt young 
jivrsoDa. 
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me that brute which is inaeasibJLe to. a serica^fbindncsses 
frommau, and 1 will find the. ripuU 4 :.wbo js autficiejAtly; 
grateful for every benefit froi^'Clod. 
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"sow OOWhCrB IT ItKroBB TAltM*iII A TABLE, AND K<y* IT IN A BOOK.” 
",00 ANO.TAKKTHE LIITLE BOOK WKICB OPEN." "wB UKOBRTAHB, 
OLADLt THIS OBEAT PAINS*” »• i 


In an age like the present, when our presy teems with 
works for every class of reader, it is not to he imagined 
that tlmt of childhood should be left unprovided for. In 
fact, the books professed to be for children of all ages, 
have been ^lublished in such numbers, that to read and 
comment on all, would be anC^undertaking requiring the 
labour of several years, to bring to a conclusion. 

, Yet is the utility of a child’s book in promoting tlivj 
important objec^we have in view. Very great; it is true 
thaVwe have publications without end, but it is also true, 
thatTtbo^e‘things in natuce or art whieU are offereif to us 
in greatest profusion, are in general most necessary to us 
th some way or, other. Grass, for instance, is not the 
less useful because it covers the solid surface of the 
dbrtb.' bor are‘books less admirable because the ware> 
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tiouses of every dealer ia 4liese .productions throuj^hout 
the united kingdom, are $lled with them. Qrass, to 
turn to profit for pastur^ hay, should possess certain 
qualities in colour and growth. He who wishes his cat- 
tie 'o thrive,exatuiue and judge whether the food is 
of such a quality as that he may expect it to afford some, 
or no noiTnshment, or to constitute a deadly poison. This 
examination is (Iso nec^salry' with books for children: 
of which some are good, Wholesome food for the mind; 
others *are poison ; and others starve, or nauseate, and 
destroy in a child all relish for evdry similar provision. 

Previous to offering a few remarks upon tite examine* 
tion here spoken of, let us give a thoughtfto**the pens 
from which these compositions or compilations spring. 

The barren soil, and the sandy, the rank and marshy; 
the rich and luxuriant, or the SuU and choaking, several¬ 
ly produce corresponding crops, each according to its 
respective quality. So the author of talent whc writes 
for children, Are humble aythor^ the affected or pedantic 
author, and the injurious author, severally produce works 
which correspond with their peculiar qualities, good, or 
bad. * 

The author of talent, who, as a relaxation from severe 
studies, or from a kind wish to benefit the rising genera¬ 
tion, bends his genius to a theme which shall interest, 
and dfecovers a moral whicjr must enlighten. Who adopts 
a style awd language which’a tender capacity may receive 
i^d retain, is, aftur.their parent, the children’s first and 
best friend. Ail the charm of genitfs pla^s in his thought 
and captivates in*every variety and motion; whilst a 
beautiful simplicity of expression making way dirfystly 
to the' mind, glides into the understanding, ^lnd twines 
Touiwl every fibre of memory, influencing the senses, the 
heart and the very being. The child does nqt read the 
work of such a writer, he seems’to devour it. Meal^ 
play, conversation.'ammusements.,. are all neirletej^ to 
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hold the eng^tn^ volume, lifts eye, his ear, his sense 
is all absorbda and he suffers himself to be drawn forward 
until he is exhausted, or that the book is forced from 
his hands. As soon as it ‘ is finished, he sighs to think 
that it is so; and in two or ihree day8,^i}« again seeks 
the enchanting pages, and begins tef peruse them anew. 
Such IS the homage of ohiidhood to genius, wlien genius 
deigns to lower the imagination and expression in order 
to set off a precept of moruIi{y, and to bring the whole 
down to very young capacity; and such is the homage 
which childhood ^ys hie works of Edgworth, Barbauld, 
Trimmer, j^enn and. Day.* 

' ‘ The humble writer for children, is one of great value to 
the public, and is generally high in the regard and es* 
timirfiun of those for whom he labours. Me never pro¬ 
fess 's more tlyin he is fully equal to perform ; nor does 
he ever aim at anything, beyontl a little work wliich is to 
instruct and amuse a mere child. \^ith,unpretending 
modesty, he sends forfh hiv offering, which he calls a, 
mite for tlie benefit of the rising generation. Amongst 
this class of authors, all romance, all novel abridgments; 
and all sentimentality arc equally unknown.' Plain mo¬ 
rals, and interesting facts are cast in simple forms, and 
robed in artless unconstrained language. All that is re¬ 
quisite to make such a writer, a,re the plain, sober quali¬ 
ties of coifimon sense, some experience in the wrys of 
childhood, much m^irality, and simple expression. Very 
quiet scenes are sufficient for simple minds, and lUtle or 
no plot is required, dr indeed given by plain writers 
who address them. A grpwn person might pronou'nce 
tbedvork tVi be a very ta;ne performance, but the child is 
pleased, instructed, and satisfied. He reads wHli at- 


, ‘ And the unknown author of •* Mary and her Cat.” If I were called u 
Mine tbe mok pdrfeet niece c^Setton tlmt wee ever olhred to • abiMr I s 
■utan^.andanbesitatinjlily, pomtobt this beautiful, touching, moral and ex 
'>rtisit«|* natural Ihite tale, the of which is onh twepttca Any mothw who 
jm^wiah tOnv^eUieeiiierimeot, may Bve tbe book to her little girl or boy. If 
ms shbple teste be uot^orniciecf, sfie win soon see bow deeniyhe wiU be H>t*> 
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(eiition; and thorigh he can lay down the book of hi^ own 
accord, yet unbidden, he will t|i(e ii up again, and will 
number the volume amongst Ins treasures. 

The afiected, and the pedantic author may be eitheit 
ignorant or lasted: using long words to Cover the bar* 
rennessof his mutkor the faultiness of his muraiity, if lie 
pretend Rf^t forth any moral, and to oifer any instruc¬ 
tion, as, on the,other band, his pedantry and affectation 
may spring from a learned source, and be embodied into 
a work for children with as ihuch propriety and fitness, as 
the lady of quality would evince,^no should array her¬ 
self in a court dress and dfomouds, to*^o and pay a vis^t 
to a poor peasant in his humble cottrfge. The;hs»fd wijrds 
and complex seniences of both authors produce nearly 
the same effect. A great and resfpected name, it is^true, 
will sooner olitain purchasers than that which is only par¬ 
tially, or slightly kuuwl^, people not edfiSidering that 
thg learning wbidh has been adv*antageousiy displayed in 
the resolving bf a diflSeuItjjrohlem, and the graces and 
heightenings of language «vhich*have lyien employed in 
the production of a new tiieory are materials and orna¬ 
ments utterly useless, and wholly disregarded wneu em¬ 
broidered in the web of a cliiid’s tale, if the man of sci¬ 
ence will throw down his garh, and trappings of philoso- 
sophy, and take up the plain attire of siuipliciiy, lie may 
be of jyervicc. But if one who has walked in j^tilts, will 
persevesqin using them, can he expect that he and a lit¬ 
tle ciiild should mqejtand embrace? *riie most .earned of 
men are, in general, least fittetl to the task of instruct¬ 
ing* young children; and I should look vijth severer scru¬ 
tiny imon a book for children from the pen of a,desei^ed- 
ly estlemed author of grave works tor adults, than on 
the production of any other description of writers what¬ 
ever. I should not be prepared to question the morality 
of a work whose author had dnbe pleased and*. ihstThete^ 
great and good mefl, but I‘ shottid dread'the fillin;^ to 
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my child's mind tvith disgust and weariness at a pernsaf^ 
if he were forced to peruse words, and sentences, and 
sentiments which his telRier mind could neither admit nor 
comprehend. 

The iivjurious authors, male, or female, of children's' 
works, is anxious on one point only :^set!^terest. Va¬ 
nity whispers that he possesses every qualihvstion for 
writing, and interest suggests that he may turn his pro • 
ductious to profit. He gives ,tu the world stories, and 
rhymes in plenty, and to diversify his labours, perhaps 
ushers in an elementary abridgment occasionally. With 
little or no experience of infant manners, and no thought 
or concesu lor the punty of infant mind, he endeavours 
by any means to strike, allure, astonish, and agitate 
their tetMlec bosoms. He gives a sounding title, with a 
shewy frontispiece; presents high, overwrMight, unna¬ 
tural scenes,* K;ys open, in soipe of his characters, the 
baseness and knavery of the worst par(*of mankind; lifts 
the veil, which should never.be withdrawn'before child¬ 
hood, from plot, intrigue; scandal, slander, satire, finish¬ 
ed vice, levity, and folly of a world they know not, nor 
ought to know; and offers to their wondering.minds, and, 
as yet,uncurcupt hearts,false but shewy sentiments, and 
plausible yet glittering language of the strongest passions. 
The child of six or seven years, will read such a book, 
as the autl^r himself would pbrhaps approve. Such a 
person might be flattered by cibserv\ng the flushpif face, 
anxious, yet distresited expression of countenance, wide 
stretched eye, and lip,severed, but marked with a'sbacfe 
of contempt and^icorn, the indignation, as it were, of in¬ 
nocence at the touch of cofruptioD. But the good, the 
pruaent, the cautious mother would be shocked ^d a- 
iarmed at these signs' of gratification received, l^w- 
ever it might be tinctured by contempt, from corrupt 
purees; she would speedily see, that if her child were 
sSlo^fd ^ drink of Aose spiced waters, he would soon 
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cease to relish the pure stream; as he, also, would soon 
cease to be pure and innocent. Let the mother aSk him, 
her still unvitated child, if he really thinks such a book 
a pretty one. He will instantly say, “ No mama, ndt 
near so prettj^ my others.*’ Why then do you go on 
reading it?’’He vill reply, “Idontknow, mama, but! 
should likfi just to read it to the end.” ' And thus does 
evil in man lead him on, even wdiere his better self, bis 
innocence, taste, conscience, and guardian angel warn 
him loudly that neither tru& enjoyment, nor instruction, 
nor reason, nor right are to be fogind. Just a step fur¬ 
ther. Alas! how often dbes this oue*8te|) just lead to 
danger and to ruin. 


CHAPTHU LIl. 
BOOKS. 


"now I BRSBRCH TURK THOSE THAT READ THIS ROOK, THAT THBV BE 
NOT DISCOUR (ORD ” SNaOIBE CONCERMNO THK WORDS OF THIS BOOK.’’ 
"I WRITS ONTO you LITTLE CHILDREN.-1 WRITE ONTO YOU FATHERS.” 


Suee^then, being the merit.or worthlessness (^splayed in 
juvenile compositions, and* the variety amongst those who 
produce them, it becomes necessary, indeed an impera¬ 
tive duty, to examine with the severest scrutiny, every 
juteuile work of every description whatever, before we 
sufleE a single .pagd to be scanned by chridren.\ In 
this Ixamination a mother should .not dependT wholly up¬ 
on ttie reviews or criticisms of men, if men of science ever 
do condescend to notice in the least, the diminutive 
books for children ; for they are either ndt. really fitted 
duch minutiae of emflloyment, or else do pot think pr#licr 
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to be; oertaio it is, a nan high in literary reputation is yet 
no mure successful iii his judgment of what is proper 
rea<ling, or occupation lor any child under seven years of 
age, tlian he is by iiutiirc capable of the exertion and 
watchfulness, required in training of little children, 
teaching them to walk, and giving then) HiS^rudiments of 
knowledge during the tirstimportant ye.>rs uf slteir lives. 
This era passed, however, and a good foundattou fairly 
Diiule, instructions of scientilic aien begin to be of use, 
an- not on y may their choice’uf books, but their remarks 
become uselui and vali^^ble to the parent or teacher. In¬ 
deed, generally Sf>eaking, thn young woman who is e- 
ducated by her father,' if he be a welUinlurmed man, is 
observed to think moie closely, to have clearer ideas 
upon subjects sbe has made In r study ; to hare a mind 
steadier and more enlarged, and reasoning powers much 
stronger than vvomeu in general, who have been instruc¬ 
ted by women, only. A* father, if he be clever, may be 
of iofiaite service to bis dau'glder, in the pw/'iud to which 
I allude; within eight and eighteen years. However, 
this consideration is foreign to the subject, and 1 resume 
that of the present chapter. , 

A mother, then, should not depend upon the reviews 
for the true characters of little cliildren’s books, but 
should read, and reflect, and study them herself, and try 
to discover, not whether some parts are bad, and some 
good, but whetlier a whole boqk from beginning tcTend, 
is good or bad; that is, whether it may be given without 
restriction or reserve tocher child, or whether it should b» 
withheld from him altogether * , 

* Tbn Montbl} Review, is, I believ^, tUe only, periodical publication, which . 
notwev-vilh am* degree of rtjgu'aritv, books lor cliildrev. And in this {highly 
respectable, and for the roost part,liSeral work, I have observed children’s books 
of two or three hundred small paces dispateli^ in two lines and a half of liweep- 
tng eritieism books, too, which desersed only partial commendation, 
sure. Were it only for the benefli of a promising author, one would bedesirous 
to shew where he may improve; but surely when we consider the responsibility 
afTertiiw She pages, and the danger of allowing the spirit of one, much lessofse- 
iMHl OKioxious (lassages tospass into a tender mind, no gent leman will deny that 
H nooHMS a duty to examine and judge with great ewe, and to report with fide-*’ 
lity adk precision, On fbe ut^toie, bow/tverl chihhen are- much indebted to ' 
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And a« some mothers who have not hitherto been ac¬ 
customed to act upon their own judginenis (and how few 
really do, it is neeaiess to insist on} in the choice of little 
books, may consider a few hints not unacceptable, 1 heg 
to ofl'cr to them some small assistance; first, in chousing, 
and next in tffe* selections which I have ventured to 
make ol^ modern juvenile publications for the use of 
their children, who being imprudently taken to a book¬ 
seller and left to make ti^ir own choice from vast num¬ 
bers, often stand puzzled tind wavering, and at length 
purchase the gaudiest but wor^' books in the whole 
collection. • * • • .» 

It appears then, advisable for a mothei; t»r send to , 
her bookseller and unknown to her child, for one or two 
dozens of little books on all subjects; which bool^ she 
may require permission to keep for several days to read 
through, one by one, as sjie may find th^mivenience or 
time for so doing, in private; for it is needless to say, 
that if her children see new*books, they Will be iiatu- 
* rally anxious to possess, o*ie atleast ol^them. 

The first point to determine on taking up at random 
any such volume, is, whether it be truth or fiction. We 
will suppose it to be truth. Now fact, or truth, or what 
we call, history, as we present it to children, is of three 
kinds; the indispen^ible, the important, and the useful. 

Tjie iudispensible kiidl of truth or histq;-y, is that 
whicli absolutely, iiecesWry td all human eieatures, 
which it is impossible they should beVble to live without; 
atid not be in danger of some greal,evil, present or future. 
And this is, sacred history. The important, or second 
kind of truths, are compriseifiii natural histoi;y of <wea- 

^ _ ^ _ » • * 

tbis r«^w; for hastil} aud slightly as they bat e been served, yet U)e homage of 
service bas .«eD done them. Some trash has ttereby been restrained from hurt¬ 
ing tiiem, and some excellence has been drawn forth for their ndnuration and in- 
stmciinn. Il is alter all, to e regretted Jbat .a review is nst appropriated ex- 
etuaively to ebiMren’s worhs and that two or thrao of taient and experkDM 

have not thespirit. industry and perseverance, to keep this department of litgitr 
tnre, fglrly their own, in then own band*. 
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ted objects; beginning with aiiiinate and domestic, and 
going on to wild animals; and inanimate objects, as 
plants, trees, and'things in general. 

That part of truths, or history which relates to the ad¬ 
ventures and lives of worthy or exeinplarj^ersons, de¬ 
nominated biography, is among the jmj^tant kind for 
children. As arc, also, those facts or history tkf'nations 
which branch from general geography, and relate to the 
manners and customs of ihC diti^rent people of the globe. 

The third kind of truths wliich are useful fur children, 
may be comprised in the history of empires ancient and 
modern. ' ' * , 

Ail ^htS mass of knowledge is thrown into simple a- 
bridgments, and pleasing form.s,and ist!ien presented to 
our children. But as the ditTerent authors I have enu¬ 
merated occasionally try every branch of juvenile infor¬ 
mation, it is'tfit mother’s dutyr to read many of a kind, 
that she may have a chance of purchasiifg the best. , 
Facts, tlfere are, too, of one other kin8, but which 
should studi'ousli' be kept frbin children. Histo: y of 
bloody wars, and massacres, burnings and martyrdoms, 
with shocking histories of barbarous murder's, and ima¬ 
ges of racks, red hot pincers, engines of torment and 
cruelty, with mangled limbs, and carcases drenched in 
gore, all which descriptions if abridged from large works 
as we grieue sometimes to see them, should be ci^t out 
and burned or destroyed with'the whole volume,r rather 
than shock and distress a tender chiltl by shewing him 
the sufferings of the good, and run the risk of hardening 
bis I)eart,by fanitiiarizing him to the atrocities and wiek- 
edn^s of die base and degraded part of his species 
The second point for a’ mother’s consideration, igiwhe- 
ther the little work she is about to examine, be a fic<4on. 

Fictions are of two kinds: the historical, when any 
«teuth from sacred,, natural or other history, is woven in 
to^Wnvey instruction in a fanciful and alluring dress ; 
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and the perfect potion, when the invention of the author 
has alone supplied him with the design, and his own ex¬ 
perience and observation with the materials. 

But both fictions must equally sh“w forth one great 
object, a nio^, and end; or both are utterly worthless. 
The historical fi^tiqn, if it shew iis bearing upon the de- 
partmeirtOf history it has chosen, must necessarily shew 
forth some truth or fact, since history is truth. This then 
is its moral. 

The perfect fiction selects a truth from the great code 
of morality and works it througli/ till it rises triumphant 
ill some way or other, ovef evil, and so'forms a inoral.'' 

Yet even this is not siilBcient. A prudenjl Ifl{^helvwill, 
not be satisfied until she have discovered and ascertained 
the means by which this moral whs workeil through to its 
end. * • 

Let us pause then, for,an instant, aadf^iflagine a fond 
hysband hasteniiFgto his wife and needy family, and de¬ 
livering tothdln an abundant supply offoodahd clothing. 
Is not the act a good one ? Un^iiubteiUy it seems such. 

But what if the money which purchased these articles 
were stolen from a traveller or house; how then ? And 
what if the means employed to make the mural bear 
on its way, though the child’s volume be as faulty as 
those adopted by the man Just alluded to ?. Can those 
meaqg be proper to introduce to a citild'^ imitation ? 
The design therefor^, tho object or end, and the means 
employed by the author, must all seVerally. be sound, ho¬ 
nest, upright, and true, before tlie child’s book can be 
termed a moral one, and a work properfor the little crea- 
turcS| whose mirtds it is to engage. , t 

Peffeci fictions include fables* tales, stories; fairy.tales, 
&c./rhis class of works comprehends by far the greater 
part of a bookseller's juvenile stored. 

Poetry, as well,as prose, ocbasionally made rfveh|^ 
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cle, fur conveying history and fiction ^ the minde of 
children. 

The step or ladder to book learning, is the spelling- 
hook, and grammar; with the last of which, children un¬ 
der six years of age can have very little cogcern. 

1 come now to the selections of childrelTs works, chief¬ 
ly modern, which 1 made several years siiide,* with a 
view to the insertion of them in this place.* 

The firs' relate to history, ahd may either be recited 
from memory by the mother to the child, or rciid by her 
in small portions, accoieting as her little one may be able 
to understand the language, Or may appear interested in 
- the Bub^idfct.. 

It should be observed that most of these works are sold 
andswd tube written for children ;bul it seems to 

me they can only suit those'children, who having learned 
to read before Vs'■.y have learned to think, are supposed 
to be equal to the pronouncing of loilg words and t,hc 
managing of any sentence belore they arh six or eight 
years of age. Th^ loildwing iK-rai gement is made in thc 
supposition that the reverse of that plan is the case, and 
that the child is not made to read faster thani lie can re¬ 
flect. 


• More tliao three years ago, when this work was begun, I wrote td' se- 
eeral great booksellers in London, to r,;quest from eact> the favour of some do¬ 
zens 01 books M be sent roe to perase. With very polite ,attenl ion, 1 was/umlsh- 
ed wild several yery laige pdekages^whieb employe,! me a month to read hirougli. 
I wrote down my opinions of the best as I read them, and those I dwild not 
nnerally praise, I passed upuoticed; of these I returned a very eonsiderabl^num- 
Eer As no consideration, whatever, should induce me to bigbly commend a 
child’s i)Ook in which I'cottU&nd litile merit, so 1 trust that if a' faulty one 
sbmld hr found by any chance here recommended, the mistake will be attrbu- 
tMtoaeeident, and some Buie eoDtos'’on also in my papers And I beg now to 
exicosmy thanks to Messrs. Harris, Hades, Daitfmaod Harvey, andGodwin 
forlUt loan of the works hero, mentioned, ^ 
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REMARKS 

y 

•UPON A FEW JUVENILE WORKS.*. 


SACRED HISWRY. 

t Scripture Stories. ** * 1813. ' For chilS^ of 4* 
1 /ears and ujnvards. In this mosi pleasing work, several 
of the great events related ifv the first chapters of Gene> 
sis, are described in simple language, a^ are admirably 
calculated to delight and amusee One cannot but regret 
on closing this engaging Vitfle volume, that the author 
‘should have made it so‘smalb, and have given so few 
histories. A sequel from the same pen, would be a truly 
valuable pre{^ent to mothers, as well as to children. 

Tliefirst Principles of Religion. ** * 1817. 6 years. 
This is a very pretty, entertaining book, in which the 
existence of the Deity, and the principles of right and 
wrong are laid down wivii much clearness, truth, and 
feelm^. ^ • * 

Footsteps to Mrs. Trimmer's Sashed History. 1816. 
Gnand 7 years. A dharmitig and instructive work, which 
has.been mentioned in another place, ai>d cannot be spo> 
ken of too highly.. , • * ^ 


























8S0 books 

Jhtfs. Trimwet^sDescription vf NemTestameni Prints, 
6 and T pears. A W 0 (k, also, of great merit, wLicU has 
likewise been noticed and recommended elsewhere.* 
Mrs. Barbanld'e Hpmns in Prose for ChHdre», 4 and 
6 years. Simple expressions of love, gratitude, and 
praise are here liappily blendid, andfo^mti pretty work, 
and a favourite one with young readers. ' 

Dr. Watt's Divine Songs far Children. 4, 6 and 6 
years, and vpn'ards. A most usliiful aud deservedly po> 
pular little work. ' 


tfATUftAL HISTORY. 

i 

* 'llee Batimal Dame. \%\%. * * * Qondl years. In 
the hrst seven pages of tliis book are many words which 
should not occur in one for a child, fur example: meta¬ 
phorically, peni^'eness, ^meditation, rumination, refe¬ 
rence, deliberately, &c. These excepted, thewoikia 
useful and entertaining, being designed to aWd instruc¬ 
tion upon the quafities and hab'its of britisli animals. ’ 
Instinct displayed. 1814. 10 years. A very pleasing, 
clever, and useful work, by Priscilla Wakefirtd, written 
in the form of letters. 

Dialogues on curious Subjects in Natural History. 
J816. 9 years. This is also an, instructive and pleasing 
book. It i^o be regretted, however, that such el^en- 
tary works are, in genera], not sufiiciently retkaced to 
the level of a child’s capacity, but parts may, notwith¬ 
standing, be advantagdously selected by the mother from 
the foregoing, as'well as thp following books on the Im- 
port&nt sulib«ct natural producti&ns fpr the use of her 
children. £ 

Mental Improvement. 10 years. A well knowrhand 

highly approved work, /' ‘; 

#r 


Private SdwiBtion. 
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Key to ISit. 9 yearttt A V<w^ tinaffetit* 

ed, iiKitructive^ entertaining pert'ormanibe, and greatly 
superior to many works of the kind, where anecdote and 
example are pushed forth in a harsh manner, to set off the 
previous remarkst It is difficult to avoid some harch 
vjrords in explafialljons, but it is to be wished that the au¬ 
thor in*pfeparing a new edition, which doubtless will be. 
called for, would change such words as copiously, insa¬ 
lubrious, exudes, unvitil^ted, volatile, &o. for others more 
simple. * 

Charlotte Smith's Cmvers^ifflts, 1815. 12 years. An 
elegant, useful, and instructive ^worb upon natural fiis- 
tory, manners and customs of nations, an^ ff^arioty o^ 
other Subjects. It iS extremely well adapted tn youth df 
either seX. . ’ • 

Natural. ^History of Birds^ for yotifig PetSdItS, by 
Charlotte Smith. \i y^rs and upibOj^.* A tcl’y Use- 
fj^l and entertaifting work, ncftly intcrSjterSed With most 
agreeable rcffoctions and original anecdotes. The plan 
is regular and scientific, an? *y'et perfectly suited to 
young minds of the age marked. Tiie accompanying 
plates are beautifully executed, the poetry and selections 
scattered through the volumes appropriate and elegant. 

Natural History Explained in familiar tJialogues, By 
J, Aippingham, i t;oh. iO to li years. The subjects of 
tbgg^ volumes are airai^ged according to ^e laiintetan 
system, but the forgign derivations ate only very Slight¬ 
ly alluded to. The tlialogueS are sinlple, shott', add easy 
fo uudetstand, and the Whole wdtk must be a very ne- 
ceptable present to young persons. * 

3 1)emJOrof, (in verS^) I816. 6, 7, ^ttd Bf^rs. 
her of poem’s on natural History, so pretty, that We 
ly regret t^re *f.e So fgw of this really uSbfttl aiid 
xery entertaining kind in the COlledflcns for chtidfert. 
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HISTORY OY PERSONS. OR BIOGRAPHY. 

Buds Oenius. 8 years. A biography in tlie form of 
dialuguea^ ^concerning the early lives of fifteen eminent 
persons, of which number are Newton, Cumberland, 
Johnson, FraukKn, Chapone, &c. Parents and teachers 
may look with anxiety for a sequel, to,this pretty and in¬ 
teresting little volume.* * ' 


HISTORY OF MANNERS AND ^USTOMS OF NATIONS, 

f 

OR 

gFo^raphy. 

• , r w 

'^XOveU cU Home, ,5'vols. 10 and 12 years. A very 
spirited, entertaining work, and well calculated 
ine Uk .jggjgjupQe a mother, in the plan she may adopt 
the first 

should not 9 wears. Aprettylit- 

Pl‘ori««»y; Hive volume. - 

rence, e i Bobinson Ct^u^. 2 vols. 9^years and ajh- 
useful and eOj^ l^ighest merit, with suffici- 

tion upon the ^ attention of young and old. A 

Instinct yg herein described on a de- 

clever, and four sons; and the exp'idients to supply 

in the form o^ .^^gnts are truiy curious and instructive : 

i>iahy«e»,,jch, there are large portions of valuable in- 
1816. 9 natural history introduced, and the whole is 
book. It ^ noble and most impressive moral. 
tary Robinson Crusoe. 8 years. A most* useful, 

the Ifjhtful book for children, which has been oftep refec- 
^ red to. . ■ ^ 

Prince Lee Boo. 12 years, A well known instructive 
and entertaining narrative. . f 

Abridyement of Ancient Geography. 12 year«.^Very 
xueful for learning by heart in small pieces. 

Therecordsotantiquity migbt M seatehed, andnuely modem hiitory will 
at|srd examples ot emineneeand virtue? 
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Evening EntertammentSm J- B. Depping, 12 years 
and upwards. Tu««e very useful little volumes are 
written by a gentleman fully qualilietl to adorn every 
subject on which he employs his pen. He has here given 
in the form of very natural and easy dialogue, a great' 
mass of information upon the manners and customs of 
the prn^ipal inhab*lfants of the known countries of the' 
globe, and has enriched his descrip.ions with anecdotes, 
and agreeable and origii^)] rem.irks, which raise his re- 
putatian in this country Isjiighiy as his many works in a 
neighliouring one have done. The work must be enter¬ 
taining to any grown person of sbnseair education. ^ 

HI.STOKY OF KIVGDOMS * OTATES. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTo'rY. 

• 

Mrs. Trimmer's little Histories of England^ and of 
Rome, and her Ancient History', have^ueu deservedly 
praised and reccsnmended in tl*e latter part of this work. 
They are geaerally adapted ^o the ages of sseven, eight, 
' an^J upwards * • « 

Easy Lessons in the History of England. 1814. 9 
years. A generally good book, but long words are ra> 
ther too frequently used, and a few expressions occur, 
which children should not hear, or know, as Richard HI 
was cruel, treacherous, cunning, bloodthirsty, &c. 

FICTION.—HISTORICAL FICTICtff. 

• * 

Rational Sports. , 6 and 7 years.\ A pretty little use¬ 
ful wdrft, explaining the nature qf things most in use. 

Presentfor a little Boy. 7 years, "^l^iis book has been 
sometime pdblished.* The subject is generally inttruc- 
tive,4 and the moral good. If is adorned by vefy sif- 
peri/r engravings. ^ ' 

Present for a little girl. 7 years. A sequel to the 
former, equally happy in its^ plan, and successTuT in 
object. 
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National Srutii. 5 and 6 A itumbier of domes, 

tic animals meet to bold an imaginary conversation upon 
the treatment of men towards them. A charming little 
book and worthy its author. One sentence only in page 
18, is too coarse for a little child’s perusal. Every other 
part is unexceptionable. ^ • 

City Scenes, and Sutal Scenes. 1814. * S' years. 
Short entertaining descriptions are here given of .nearly 
eighty engravings of the rao^ remarkable objects in 
Town and Country, The work is interspersed wiih easy 
poetry, and is particularly interesting. The only fault to 
be observed} is the'length of some of the words. For in> 
fiance, ip" page 28,*' “Having usurped the sovereignty 
over considerable districts, &c.” 

■ Mrs- Tnunmer's Fabulous Histories. 1817. 8 years. 
A very neat edition of this, valuable work Was publisiied 
by Hailes. The. work itself Is, excellent, and too well 
known to need a commeiit in this placer 
Juvenile Anecdotes. Wi edition, 1815. T^years. These 
little volumes are,well kab’wn; «but as that which is known ‘ 
is not always excellent, it must be now observed that me* 
rit, in no ordinary degree, belongs to thein^ Every a- 
necdote is short, but all bear the stamp of truth, and con. 
vey a lesson, in morality. 

Family Monitor. 1816. 8 year^ and upwards. A 

story alter^jately in verse or’jftrose, is adapted to ^cry 
month 'of the year; some of the syllables are divided, 
with hyphens, whio|r; arrangement shews the intentiem of 
the author to make a Jbook for young children ; yet aPe 
very long words«cccasioually introduced; as, uneonta- 
minafted, promiscuously, anticipated,• ItM which in a 
^reaf measure defeat tifot object. Ttie design i| very 
good, and the'execution highly creditable to the U|fiter. 

DoUt 1916. 9 years There are many agreeable 
fraitai%i* m tldatade> ’nilKl the scenes, drawn mostly from 
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customs in Wales, are very instructive and interesting, 
where they do not enter upon coarse description. The 
rough conCerenoes between the school-boys and girls, 
page 16, are unpleasing and unprofitable'. Twenty pa¬ 
ges withdrawn from' this work, would leave it such a one 
as w^co uld not’bujt find pleasure in presenting to our 
chilcfren? The author is a writer of no ordinary ability. 

Instructive Rambles, ^arts. 10 arid 12 years. Very 
useful, very entertaining and a very moral work. In 
one part only is a little commOn-place, in the matter of the 
ill-used negro, and child recoiyered from the gipsejy. 
This is now hinted at, because tl|e imagination and ta¬ 
lents of the >uthor appear to be sudi as ren^eNier equal 
to answer any demands, for the substitution of othmr inci¬ 
dents and events in lieu of thes’e, which may be* made 
upon her by tlie public. 

PERFECT FICTION. 

a 

Mrs 'ijkachtceWs Fables in monosyllables. 1816. 5 
or 6 yearn. ^ very pretty little book, and perfectly adap¬ 
ted to iniant minds. 

Secon^part of TeacbwelPs Fables. Is equally instruc¬ 
tive and; amusing, with the first. 

Teachneirs Fables and Morals 6 years. As are 
nearly all the works of the imaginary Mrs.* Teacbwell, 
but.real Lady Tenn*, so is this one, judicious, moral, 
d»d eaf^giug. • ’ ' 

'[henem Tom Thumb. 1815.- 7 years.. This curious lit* 
tie production is piorql and pretty. ' v , 

M^inoirs of Bnillante the Mtmser 1817. 8 yearSt ^ 
plea|^gly told, and instructive tale, in .the style of the 
very pretty “,]^ife of a Mouse. ” • 4 . 

Sir Hamb^k, 1813. 8 to, 12. years^ A remarkably 
pretty little 4hem. but above ihecanacitv of a little cbild. 
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It treats of the expedition of Sir Hornbookt and of his 
capture of all the parts of speech, being accompanied by 
Sir Launcelors men; a baud, twenty six in number; or 

according to the lines: 

Full six and iweiity men there were, 

In line of bait e spread. 

The first that came was mighty A/ 

The last was little Z ” 

The whole is a sprightly, wittv, most entertaining, and 
above all, innocent work; aa^ such as,*^ in my opinion, 
might be compared for humour and pleasantry to John 
Gilpitir With a little explanation from a groun person, 
the gift of tills vtork pouid Be highly appieciated by 
-ehildrep bf e^.>ht, tem, or twelve years, 

■ Beauty and the f^easjt. A poetical version of the old 
tale. A work unfii I'o.- <5i il.iren, bnf on entertaining one 
for young persons ol 14 or 15 years of age. "The accoin- 
panying engr‘avh:;'8 are in a very su]kerior style. 

The Ruby Ring: or, Transformatim. This elegant 
little poem, too, would make a very pleasing'gift for young 
persons of the sai^e age"; ^ 

The Mother's Fables. 1814. 8 years. There is so much 
of excellence in this book, in which the moral is put first, 
and a very pretty fable, by way ol illustration, ‘fterwards, 
that it would be a pity to hesitate upon the propriety of 
mentioning the two or three slight faults it has; especial* 
ly as they m^y easily be rectified in the next edition. By 
omitting the butterfly’s law-suit, which is full of techni¬ 
cal law terms and i^iiot pretty, and the poem of cats ‘and 
dogs, in which, also, there appears a flippant sa%ii’e, im¬ 
proper to lay before children. These two struck out, and 
the fSIlowieg lines, in page' 77, altered to easier rhyme, 
/lie work would be a' useful one, and extremely entertain- 
in^. 

“ A swan swam in a lake, 

• And graeefnll].' swam the swan. ” 

Spring Floners ; or Easg Lessons^ 1816. 5 years. To¬ 
lerably pretty poemscj “youowas” hotyever, occurs se- 
veral^fimes. The labguagd addressed to chil'dFep should 
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be correct, though it'be easy ; aud simplicity of plan and 
argument should, as seldom as possible, be confounded 
with silliness and puer/Uty. 

TJie Daisy. 1816. 5 years. The like remarks may be 
applied to this li^le work, in which are some pretty sto¬ 
ries,^iKitkr^iymes, oecasioiially of this sort, 

* “ Slie cried so loud her inoihercame, 

To ask the reason why; 

And said, oh Fhances.Se lor shame, 

Oh fie, oh fi^ oh fie. 

which might be altered, and amended with very little 
trouble. ^ 

Verses for little Children by a Voung^Ladn. ISld.^ll 
years. Simple, mor.il, and pleasibg. ^ 

E. Beatley's Tales for Children, 1^13. 6,#8, 16, and 
12 years. The author of this generally pretty little book, 
has greatly mistaken the c.ippbiiity and mental powers 
of those for whom she protbsses to wnt^. .Some parts 
are well suited tg children, others arelfiigh above their 
cofnprehensioi^ For exauyile, in page 37 ve the fol* 

•lowipg lines; • • , 

“ In spotless purity beilight—” * 

“Earnest of thousand glowing dies-—” 

and in page f 8, 

“ Thy incense to the shrine of spring—” 

“ The circle of its n.irrovE sphe>e—3' 

which are in a very dilferent style to the following: 

“ Young Rgliert haci an jdle n him, 

Tliat little boys, lik^ ttacks could swim* Ac/' 

ThtS^ork requires, ana is worthy of correction. 

Cowslip. 181?. b years. Pretty and innocent, 
but rather p-terile., • \ 

Maria J. Crabbe’s Tales. 1816. 6 years. Who¬ 
ever reads these beautiful tal^«, will be convinced that 
any a|iolOgy fronv the hiodest wi;iter Ijpr the faAitiar sjyle 
. she hos adopted, is perfectly unnecessary, lier work ii^ 
' simple, natural, moral, aud indeed ajl we could desirp (n 
‘ child’s book. High-flown sentiments, forced diction, 
and ambiguity of ..motive, are here uiiknowp. All is ap*’ 
‘propriate, short,.piPar and «»tcellenb 
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Stories for Children, by S. Hayes. 1815. 2 parts. 6 
years. These are all laoral, short, and pleasing. 

Mama's Stories for her little Girl. 1814. Q years. 
Humility,, disinterestedness, forbearance, and other vir- 
Uies are here enforced by very pretty examples The 
story of “Fanny and Fido” is most beautiful. 

Stories by, or, of Martin James.* 1816.' & years. 
Shewing the advantages of integrity; a work highly mo- 
rtil and pleasing. i 

Bhymes for the Nursery. 1817. 6 years. In this lit¬ 
tle work, “ the Babies^ Dance” is very silly. On the 
contrary, “the Ants’Nest, ” page 31, is a very pretty 
cde8cripti'jn,^nd cohteying, with other parts of the work 
kn instructive and delightful lesson. 

Some short Stories, by a Lady. 1817. Q years. There 
is nothing very new in the^.stories, but they are gene¬ 
rally pretty. <> • 

Motherless Mary. Whim and Contradiction. WaL 

ter and Hubert. ** * 1816.‘ 6 years. These tales bea" 
genuine marks of the very fir Jt class of books for littl 
children. All the requisites to a child’s production, ara 
here: power to interest and awaken sympathy without 
titles, without vulgarity, without having recourse to ve¬ 
ry high, or very low life, without making the hero, or 
heroine, exceedingly plain, or exceedingly pretty, in 
short, without over-strained scenes, or forC'^d coiniaari- 
sons. The rich are not despeiately .wicked, nor fhe peor 
wonderfully good. Simplicity, nature, and probabhitjr, 
are shewn in pleasing,[> unaffected language, and,’ above 
all, a moral stands full and prominent, throughout. 

‘Id the tale of “Whim and Contradiction” is qn ac¬ 
count of a«Mrs. Howard; and her three pupils, pne of 
wihom is remarked for the foolish habit of contraditfion; 
another for being wliimsical. The progress of both faults 
is well pourtrayed, and the punishment justly incurred. 

• There is, unluckily, son»e eonfusiou In the transcribioK of this title, which. 
tialHSCl were in London, I could not reeti6'< - 
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“Motherless Mary” is a pretty story of an orphan who 
is protected by a poor peasant, to wiiom her iieart over¬ 
flows with gratitude, and who, in the end, is rewarded 
for her benevolence. 

In “Walter and Herbert” we see that precipitation 
and^^igwness^ are equally subversive of good intention. 
These JrAhe words of the author; and that they are so 
diflicult, appears to be ^le only fault in the whole work; 
they being to form a moriil which st;ould be plain and 
comprehensive. However this very slight fault may be 
remedied by our dkplaiiiing that it is wrong to attempt 
any thing in a hurry, or to set abput iC too slowly. The 
author of these diminutive works ft, indee^t,Nliiynentlys 
qualifled to be a child’s literary benefactor. 

Julia and the Pet Lamb. 6 ifears. 'J'he highest com¬ 
pliment, if compliment be q pleasing truth, which can be 
paid this little work, is.to declare that Its* merit equals 
tjjat of the tales Spoken of immediately before it. 

Davy's Neil) Hat. 1*<17. * 7 ^ea?’s. A very‘natural and 
*rctty story, excepting ki the love sieenes, which are 
iiere, mispUced. 

FamiliaA Dialogues. 1816. b and ^ years. Avery 
pretty littie work. 

Always happy. 1815. 7 and 8 years. This is an ac¬ 
count of two childran who are taught to restrain all first 
imiu^ses, a^d to act by tfie^r.ule of right, by ^hioh means 
tb-jy arp always happy. Ilf forms a good and moral story, 

The Happy Seque}. 12 years. 'IJhis also would be a 
pretty’^l'ork, but for two or three Ipve desctiptions, which 
make it rather a novellelte Buch scenes should be eif? 
pungpd from a child’s book.* • * 

Emma Nesbit. 1814. 12 years, *A very good tale f<J^ 

clde/children, but unfit for young ones. It is to sh^w 
the force of first'impressions which are, undeniably, 
great. Emma is a girl inclinM to be very curiqus, and 
a tattler; and the hibit not being sufliin«<ktly^check#d, 
she grows up witli it, and is tfee ruinatf her father.#/The 
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tale is very prettily told, and there are but one or two ob-» 
jections to it: the weakness ul' the mother’s mind, and the 
pert satire ot one or (vvocharacteis. Tiie moral is good. 

The Blackbird's Ne»t. 1814. 6 years. This little poem 
shews the danger ot allowing ourselves to be tempted to 
commit one ciime;sincetliat one generally leads toothers. 

Oriyinul Poems, 7 and 8 years. This vciy-'pretty 
work is well known, and is deservedly popular. 

Mama's Pictures. 1814. 6 years. Prbtty little poems 
with a moral tolerably well enidrcrd. 

The Infant Minstrel. 1816. 1 yec.ys. Moral poems, 
with the exosptior. of one,* anil'Very ])leasintily descrip- 
tive.r Ttere are a few hard words, for which others 
should^he su^>stitutpd. as, blythe, lea, russet, blinded, 
fringed brakes, noontide, wain, &c. &c. 

Florai or the Deserted Child. 1811. 7 years. This is 
a pretty moriil story. It rather borders ujioii the affi'Ct- 
ed and niar\ellous, in th^opening, and«conclusion; but 
the pour assris a beautiful iifculent, and some other parts 
are as exquisite. Theia.i|^ who wrote the tale|ferred on¬ 
ly in pitching some of the scenes rather too^high for 
young unviiiated taste. i 

Godmother's Tales. 1814. 1 and^ years. Extremely 
moral, artless, and pretty. Not a single tale is there in 
the collection which may not be'reconimended. 

The Cup <f Bn eets, by fhe same author. 1^14. 8 and 
9 years These tales ore generally pretty, but inferior 
to the Goilmother’^Tales. The last story in this we>rk 
is an unpleasing one, for it is unnatural that a\nsother 
should love a nieoe better than her own child; and so tad 
a girl as is |ier own, is not interesting to a little reader, 
fe;ecd\tse he feels thaf if the mother hate her own little of¬ 
fer ding offspring, there can be no appeal to anther 
eoithly friend. 


r What tbis is, I eaonot in the least recollect, and I have not the work. How- 
.evex, the anther ina:f easily 4iscorer it, - 
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A truly bad, unprincipled child, is an improper picture 
for little chiulren’s view. Ilxamples of guodness should 
preieiably be given them, contrasted by a citariicter shad¬ 
ed ny taints, not darkened by crimes. A cuild occasion¬ 
ally failing, and re. overing himself with some effort, is 
the best of all ri’jii'esentdtions; but areally wicked child, 
or^erSSof must remain, as 1 have before observed, un¬ 
sound ill prineijile, h.>wever great may be his struggles 
to correct his ^nolivesj and to make his actions good. 
And however such scenes; or descriptions, be permitted 
in tragedy and uimance, or their truth exemplified in 
real lile, yet are such iK.8cri,>tio.is highly juipioper fSir 
children, who should never lespav ot al.erati^n agd a- 
inendment, but should be habi uated to thAik thdt exer¬ 
tion will almost always ensure success. 

Right and*lVrong. 1815., 7 avd 8 gears. A charming 
woik. III the style ol Miss Edgeworth’s <1c!«ghtful stories 
for little childrew. In all respects is tTiis, wiiat a child’s 
Sook ought Ao be; iiatui^l,* moral, instructive, and in- 
tecesting. aiiil yet withiii’extrtiiies. It reflects credit on 
the writer’s head and heart, and is worthy of passing 
through iii;^ny editions. 

Mrs. Leycester's iSrhool 8 and 9 years. This is also a 
very deligntful work for young peo|)le; it presents les¬ 
sons beautifully touching and mural, and every charac¬ 
ter is drawn with the pimtiil of nature. 

^atOy or the dog of Set^itnent.s 1816. Yd years. An 
entertaining little bdok, which, in the adventures of a dog, 
%uiori'9B n lessonof liuinanity to the'brute creation. 

ft he Parent's Offering. 1814. *2 co/^. \Q gears. CoUj- 
sists of short iiipral,talcs, written in Imitation of. Miss 
Edgeworth’s Parent’s Assistant, to* which althoughpth^ 
be inferior, tli.*y are, notwithstanding, very pleasing and 
instructive stories. There are some low dialogues^iaw- 
ever, in the under characters, which it would bb as well, 
to shorten, but the, general plan of thtf_whji^ wor^'is 
good. 
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The Son of a Genius. 1816. 12,14, and 16 years. 
This most ent'as^ing talc sets forth the danger of trusting 
to talent or t..e natural powers, and neglecting the means 
of ensuring a progress and success through self exertion 
and in lustry. The style is not suited to a yqung child, 
neither are the coaracters; but a yv*uiig J)ersou__^frora 
twelve years, even to an adult, may find deligl'i't itnd in¬ 
struction in the )>erusal. It lias^a fine moral, and does 
honour to the .luthor’s taste, ju<)gment, and feeling. 

The blind Parmer. liy the same Irndy 1816. 12 years 
and ujtnards. This ta^e is second oi'dy to the “Son of 
a Genius.” sl'lic '.iiithoress in \hese two works is omi- 
ijenti.y hnp^y in the pkin, incidents, language and moral, 
and having sivtd thus much, in the most perfect sincerity, 
it IS necessary to add, that one work which bears her 
name, in two small volumes, ie far from beini^ equally cx- 
cel.ent. The Kttle, volumes to which! allude, may have 
been the early efforts of this generally charming writer. 

The Prized or the Lace-milkers, by Caroltne Barnard. 
18S7. 10 to 16. , A very' cugifging work, and worthy 

of being placed in the child or youth’s library, with his 
be.^i authors. Nothing of the kind can bo more interest¬ 
ing than the progress of this beautiful, simple story, and 
the moral is perfect, as the conclusion is satisfactory. 

The Rector and his Pupih. 12 to \>a years. This, as 
it appears is the sequel to at tale Called “The Academy,” 
which 1 have not seen. If it have the merit of “The Rec¬ 
tor and his Pupils.” it must be, as this truly is, an origi¬ 
nal and very pleasing work. ' ^ " 

^ Miss Woodland's Tales. 2 nols. H to IT years. The 
his.ories of four young ladids are here -given in a very 
'^K^asfng an.d instructive ‘'manner. Every tale has a 
moiCil forcibly pointed, the fatal effects of indolence, "t^jad 
of ralSa pride, and the advantages attending a forbearing 
and enduring disposition are several y depicted, and the 
who'e worlt^s ^tremely well calculated to form a valua. 
ble gif( to young persons. 
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EXERCISE BOOKS, 

Universal Primer. 1815 ^ or 5 years. Aii excellent 
little hornbook, which possesses the advantage ol a great 
variety of good plates. 

Easy JLehonsff 'or a Village School. 1817. 4 ar 5 years. 

A ^*r^s4Hiilar little book in size and merit to that just 
mentioned- 

Easy Stepsfir the of young Children. 1816. 4 or 
5 years. A very useful ftttle work, but which makes too 
much mention of Jhe rod, this notable instrument is spo¬ 
ken of, and its advantages enu(5ierate|l no less than thfr- 
teen times in a dozen pages. 

The Little Teacher 1814. Aor b years) Very goo(?, 
and well adapted to its use, exeei)ting in the rules of the 
humane sock?ty, which, however admira le in tTieir ob¬ 
ject. are out of place in aA;liilU’s first book. 

Murray's Fiisst Book for Children! 1815. 4 or 5 years, 
^r. Murrayis works are tpcf well known aujl appreciated 
tQ need comment here.* Ito^ever as the cleverest of 
persons sometimes fail, it is as well jfierhaps to observe, 
that the First Book for Children ” is equally good 
with the last exercise book from the same pen for youth. 

Dialogues of one Syllable. A Sequel to the Imperial 
Primer. 1816. A, b and tSyears. Short pretty, simple 
dialogiiesicalculated to,please and interest tnfant minds, 

Mrs. 'riiachioell's SpeUhfif^ook. 4, 3 and 6 years. A 
useful little, book vVhen mere orthography is required, for 
* the reading lessahs are very few ”n number, and those 
not of the most amusing kind. ‘ 

Mylius's School Dictionpry. 1813. 9 years apd up’-"' 
tvaJ’ds. The wor.ds of our language, most in use, arje nese 
sel Icted and explained. The work is adtnirubly suit^ to 
young persons. - 

'I'hese works are a part, oply, of those senL:n«to look 
over, where I hj^ve found great memt I l^ve highly 
praised. Tho^o Woks Imwiiich S have'^efi a few faults 
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only, I liavc invariably pointed tliem out, considering it 
a pity to condemn altoi^etlier lor a few errors, as it cer¬ 
tainly is cu pableto praise in the mass, wheie every part 
is not decideilly uiie\cepli*.nable The little books 
which presented not a few, but many fauBy parts, I 
have, as I before saiil, returned, as ciiMrely iiiapp^»'ble, 
and useless to my purpose, and conseqiieiitly they are 
here unnoticed. I regret to si^ 'hat this unpleasant 
duly frequently recurred upon cine in the course ol my 
examination, anu the like obligations will every inotber 
be laid under, if she will, but read, ainVuse her judgment 
in making sefectiohs for her chiTdren. 

To tbe^lfst; of Juveitile works inetuioned, it may be re¬ 
marked, that those generally, which bear tiio names of 
Barbauld, Aikin, Tenn (or her assumed ones ot Teach- 
well, &c.) Edgeworth, Trimm er, Leycester, Day, Mur¬ 
ray, and a very few, others, are admir ibly suited to young 
people of all ages. IJut, and as I have several times ret 
marked, as the best qualitied o? writers, may, oi casion- 
ally err in the clipicc of” a subj^'ct, in pla.i, and in laii- 
guage, it is a duty incumbent on the guides and teachers 
of children and youth of every age, to criticise the cha¬ 
racter, and to weigh the sentiments of even a Trimmer’s 
work; and decidedly, and bohtly to reject it, though trom 
so pure, so engaging a jien as hers, should faults be there 
discovered ofjtoo serious ac.aturc, or in too <freat num¬ 
bers to be passed ovisr. • And if a scrutiny so severe, be 
troublesome, a good parent will notwithstanding, reafti- 
ly undertake it, in the,hope, nay the certainty, that in 
and every otlrer exertion in the path of duty, a coft- 
^iousAess of-duty fulfilled will cheer her heart, though 
byijsome extraordinary fafality she fall short of the siic- 
ces^, she so fondly expected to command. 

flNlS. 


Printer, Ro(;>idale. 






